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Report for the year 1959 

By 

Dr S Moinul Haq, General Secretary, 

Pakistan Historical Society 

The Ninth Session of the Pakistan History Conference was 
held in Hyderabad on 24, 25, 26 February, 1959, at the 
invitation of the University of Sind. 

24 - 2 - 1959 

The inaugural session was held on the 24th February, 1959, 
at 4-30 p.m. in a specially-constructed pandal within the 
University premises After a recitation from the Holy Quran, 
the welcome address of Allamah I I Qazi, Vice-Chancellor and 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, was read by the 
Officiating Vice-Chancellor, Professor A L K. Shaikh, because of 
the former’s illness It was followed by the speech of Mr. 
Fazlur Rahman, President, Pakistan Historical Society. The 
report of the Society for the year 1958 was read by Dr S. 
Moinul Haq, General Secretary, Pakistan Historical Society. 
The Presidential Address was then delivered by Dr. A Halim, 
Professor of History, University of Dacca and President-Elect 
of the Conference. Dr N A. G. Khan, Secretary of the Con- 
ference, thanked the guests. 

The same evening the students of the University of Sind 
presented a variety show m the pandal to entertain the 
delegates and scholars Besides other items two court scenes 
from Mughul History relating to the reigns of Akbar and Shah 
Alam II were also staged. 

25 - 2 - 1959 , 

r 

The second session was held in the Senate Hall at 9-30 a.m 
and was presided over by Dr. A. Halim A number of papers 
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6. Ibn Khalllkan* Mc/axot Ibn Sad* Tabaqat The 
Govcmmui ba* approved onr scheme in principle. 
We have already started work on n'afavat and it is 
hop^ that the Urst volome wjl] be published in the 
coarse of thh >ear 

7 Jllsiory of Freedom Motemrnt 11 & tit The 

book IS now ready and wiH be a\-ailablc some time in 
February 1960 The third volomc will go to the pTt<s 
some time in the middle of this >'car 

S, TUikhlratul Khwardn The first s-olome is in the press 
and will be published within two or three months, 

9 Grahams Life of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan This work ha* 
been postponed for the time being on actoanl of the 
paucity of funds 

to Sfrat at YoW it has b-^n decided that the first volume 
of the English translatior^ of AUamah Shlbli s well known 
work Simt o/ hoH should be published during thU year 
Mr Faxlur Rahman has completed bis innsUtlon of 
Vol I 

U ItuJjituUoh f! BaUghoh The English iranstailon of 
the first %olomc has been completed and the work of 
tditios the biok Is in progress rJfotts are being made 
(0 procure funds for Che printing of this monurrcntal 
work, Wc hope ihit the book will go to the pteis 
shortly 

IJ, Translation of Df Spienger s Dai teben VnJ Die 
Lahre Det kluhammoJ The work of trantUiloo is In 
progress 

\y lbs Rajahs tim a! Soft The Cnjtiih transUtfon by 
Dr S, llasun Masunfls in the press. ^ 

H of SStlVh Ahnud Sirhmdl Dr rjj’cfRabnas 

of i' M'Glll k/oivefiUy Canada has conpl red 0< 
wrikj d tie nspcscT pt I* ready fir the pfrii Itctpriit 
i-g <oaU rot b* sunrd b-^osc of tV. p*’C-.Ity c^fu- Ji 
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15 Memoirs . Dr. ImamuddinN ‘*Hispauo-Arab Libraries*' 
will be soon ready for publication* 

16. Arabic Science in the West * The book is in the press and 
Will be ready shortly. 

17 History of the Muslim People of Hind-Pakistan : This 
will be a big project. The Society has decided to 
start work on the preparation of this book from the 
next financial year The book will contain 5 volumes 
and we plan to complete it in 4 to 5 years 
time. 

18. Judicial System under the Mughuls : Mr. Justice M* B. 
Ahmad has revised and enlarged his original work on 
the subject and submitted the final manuscript to 
the Society. We propose to send it to the press during 
the course of this year. 

19. Political Theory (with emphasis on the Impact of 
Islam on Western Thinkers) Dr. J. Lerski, Professor 
of American History in the University of Karachi, is 
writing this book for the Society. 

Library 

At the end of the year under review the Library had 2383 
volumes — 


(1) English 

1088 

Volumes. 

(2) Urdu ... 

953 

>9 

(3) Arabic 

179 

>> 

(4) Other Languages ... 

91 

99 

(5) Catalogues 

72 

99 

Total 

2383 

99 


We have started procuring microfilm copies of rare but 
important manuscripts pertaining to the problems on which 
we are carrying on research. 
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Wc havt received a complete file of A$r 7 Jadid a ^l known 
Urdu Dally publlihed from Calcutta during the yean 1923-1947 

1 need not add anything about the utility of the file in connection 
with the hUtory of the Pakistan Movemenu I take this opportunity 
of thanking Mautana Sha tq Ahmed Utmani, Editor for this 
generous donation to the Society 

Journal 

The Journal \\ making ptogrtit but I ara sorry to mention 
that only a few colleges in the country subscribe to It I 
appeal to the scholars aad teachers of history to secure complete 
sets for Iheir respective institutions and libraries As in the 
previous years vn have received in exchange a number of 
ioumals and mngaxiaes from difierent places in Pakistan and 
other countries 

Meetmgi and Lectures^ 

I The Society gave a Reception In honour of the 
OrientalUu and scholars who came (o Pakistan In connection 
with the Seminar on * Islam in the Modem World” on the 
30th Jantary 1959 The Reception was followed by a paper rend 
by Dr Von Gruaebaum on East and West In Spain** t 

2. The Sodcly gaw a farewell parly lo Mr R Curkl 
Director of Archaeology in Pakistan^ on hli retiremeni from 
service on 18-2 1959 

3 The Society ormoged n lecture of Professor A E. 
Basham on * Historical Change In the Sub^onUncni , The 
lecture was delivered at the premises of the Society on 

2 n 1959 

Among the scholars who visited the Society and consulted 
books and manuscripls in our library the followmg names may 
be meoliooed . — 

I Mr William MeU (Asia Foundation) 

2. Mr Christopher Von Hollen (American Embassy). 
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3. Mr. S. M. Ikram. 

4 Mr. Abdul Latif Sherwani. 

\ 

5. Mr. Sharif al-Mujahid. 

6. Mufti Intezamullah Shihabi 

7. Mr. Qudratullah 

8 Mr. Sakhawat Mirza (Hyderabad Deccan). 

9. Dr. Y. A. Hashmi. 

10. Mr. Abdul Qaiyum (University of Karachi). 

11 Mr. H K. Ghazanfar (Urdu College). 

12. Maulvi Zafar Ahmad Ansari. 

13. Mr. S. Jamiluddm Ahmed 

14 Mr. Mohammad Rahim Chaman 

In conclusion I would like to mention that some scholars 
and institutions do not send reports about their research 
activities for inclusion in the statement which we publish every 
year in the January issue of the Journal I appeal to them to 
co-operate with the Society m this matter. It is necessary that 
the scholars and institutions engaged in historical research 
should have an idea of the work which is being done by others. 
This will save possible over-lapping of research activities 

I thank the ofi&ce-bearers and members of the Society and 
all those scholars who have taken an interest m our work and 
co-operated with us in our research activities 




WELCOME ADDRESS 


By 

Prof A L Shaikh, Acting Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Sind, Hyderabad 
Ladies and gentlemen 

I am deeply conscious of the honour which the members of the 
Pakistan Historical Society have conferred on us by acceptmg our 
invitation to hold their ninth session here and likewise to members 
of the Museum Society who are also holding their ninth session 
in this place. To the members and the distinguished scholars and 
delegates, some of whom have come from great distances, I bid 
a very cordial welcome to this University and I trust that they will 
find their brief stay here comfortable and they will be able to 
carry on their deliberations in a congenial atmosphere to successful 
and profitable conclusions. 

It seems to me peculiarly appropriate that this Conference 
IS being held m a city which, with its surrounding region, is very 
rich in historic associations, and which has been the scene of great 
ancient civilizations dating back to three thousands years or more 
and which has been the meeting place of diverse cultures and tradi- 
tions Mohon-jo-daro is witness of a civilization which is perhaps 
as old as the Egyptian civilization Here was the gates way 
through which Islam entered this sub-continent in the very early 
days of its great glory and it continued to be an important link 
in the highway which connected culture and commerce between 
the Muslims of the sub-continent and their brother Muslims m the 
West — particularly the countries of Arabia, Iraq and Iran while 
time has effaced many of the external signs of the past, abundant 
traces of it are found still m the manners, customs and traditions of 
the people inhabiting this region today If you see them today 
particularly those in the distant rural and hilly regions, you begin 
to feel that centuries have hardly made any change in them 
habits, food, dress etc. 
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As a Muslim country wc should laVc greater inlertu In the 
pursuit of hisioncal studies, for ihc Quran sshjch Is the source of 
our culture treats History as a manifestation of God s lav^ and 
makes signincant references to the history of ancient nations by 
way of illuslraiiog and cxpbmmg this law in its application to 
man both as an indisldual and at a member of a community 

The Quran and the teachings of the Holy Prophet provided 
such a great impetus to Muslims in the study and wntmg of 
hlstorv that they won became pioneers and world leaders m ihU 
branch of learning os in so maoy other brarcber. They were the 
first to write uDivcrtal Histones and hlttoncai biographies and 
the roainiaimag of records of historical facts aod events was 
regarded ns a wonhy and essential occupation Beginning with Ibn 
Uqbas life of the Prophet and Abj MikhnaPs monograph on 
important events they wmi oalowritetuchbliloncal wotksasihe 
Kiiabul Ma&nf of Ibn Qataibia which begins with the story of 
creation and includes the hUiorv of Persian kings and Jewish 
prophets Wherever the Muslims went they prepared records of 
past end current events which remain till today most saluabk 
sources of Inforraatlon about thos* people and ihtir time 

It tt ilgnlCcam to obserre rbai this work was done m a broad 
intellectual spirit treatiog the whole human race as one rising 
tbos'C the barriers of race geography and national frcmilcri. 
Entire humanity was treated as ore brotl cr heed ord parochial 
Inunsu and natlonat prtiud ces west not aWowtd \o nat the 
Villon of the historun nor defln.i Ids pen in puiiulcg the path of 
truth It is our duty as Muslims to shed narrowntss of siilon and 
rise taa broad and syropaih uc undentamling of the currents of 
human hlttory for Islam tcACj i ui to break the bartiert of ni*t 
geegrtphy and national froatier I tfuit the grtit tehobn amr* 
bled here wiU mica i-rines cfToil to reiist tbe t^atifrali 
gj-d-4 b tih ibr student as4 the Kholir in Hiu-ti <* 

f-afseit 

I • U 1 lo add ibsUn 1 Is rap vty ehi-, » Id hhf-<l 
w-tlKiic'a** d STt7 tti? in 111 c '■’ret >1 
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During the past few decades there has been almost a revolution 
in the pursuit of historical studies which mirrors the upheavals 
which are rocking the world today History is no longer a 
chronicle of datas and kings with humanity providing only a faded 
background of this picture. Today humanity is very much in the 
forefront of this picture and history is becoming a picture — a 
moving picture I should say — of the life and achievement of 
humanity in all their numerous spheres of activity, social econo- 
mic, intellectual, moral and spiritual rendering the task of the his- 
torian an extremely complex and diflScult one. Then the work of 
right interpretation of this historical material so as to provide wis- 
dom for the future and to build a spirit of tolerance, mutual 
undei standing and co-operation beween peoples and nations of the 
world is an even more difficult task. And this, as far as I can set 
It, the work before you in this Conference I fervently trust and 
pray that God may grant success to you in this great and noble 
effort. 


— o 




INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

By 

Mr Fazlur Rohman 
President, Pakistan Historical Society 
Ladies and Gentlemen 

It gives me great pleasure to be amongst you after a lapse of 
two ycari ; I was unable to attend the Eighth Session of the 
Conference held last year at Peshawar. I am glad to find some 
new delegates to the Session, who arc attending our Conference 
for the first time. I welcome them as well as our old colleagues 
and co-workers who have been attending the previous sessions 
ind making valuable contributions to our deliberations. 

In the Session of 1957 I had announced that the Society had 
undertaken the preparation of a single volume History of the War 
of Independence, 1857. This task was entrusted to Dr S Moinul 
Haq , tor unavoidable reasons he could not start work until late 
in that year I am glad to be able to say that he has nearly 
finished the work and the book will go to the press next summer. 
Our scheme for a book on the Life of the Holy Prophet is pro- 
gressing but not quite as fast as one would wish it to be It is a 
stupendous task, and so much has been written on the subject 
that it would take us a pretty long period to accomplish it Nor 
would It be advisable to do it in a hurry, because we want our 
work to be both comprehensive and authoritative. We hove secured 
a photo-stat copy of the fragment of Ibn Ishaq’s Sirah from the 
Qarawin (Fez) , we are working on it and propose to edit and 
publish it With explanatory notes. Steps have also been taken to 
get the well-known work of Dr Sprenger on the life of the 
Prophet translated into English. We are also negotiating with 
two Italian orientalists for a translation of Professor Caetani’s 
Annalli dell Islam (first two volumes) We have already translated 
into English Goldziher’s Muhammadan Studies The translation 
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of lomc of thcjc cliss)cal troths Is Dccc^sary for our rcicaich 
work il may be added that mou of ihc mliundenlandinp ard 
imjhjtcrpretctioni which arc frctioentlj' r epea ted bj non Mushm 
wthen can b- traced lo these clastic* 

I would now hkc to address ourtcU*es to the rrost imp ilanl 
and Immediate question before u» as itudcnts of history Our 
great misfortune tlnce 1953 has b^n that Instead of mtcgratirg 
ourschet into one solid people by directing our clTotls into 
channels which lead to riatiooal consciousness «c wasted our 
energies in encouraging the growth of porochblitm Most of 
our public men, during this period whom circumsiancei threw up 
into a position of sosxmlog the country did not possess 
quilmci csscntul for competent leadership The result w-as that 
the work of national reconstruction which was started by QJd I 
Azam and to ably continued by Qald 1 Millat rt^elstd a set back 
A number of tocbl evils crept into our ioclet> and our life fell 
into a loft of vidous circle tn the past few )c3rt the pcoph 
of the two Wings had began to feel as it they had no other tie* 
acepilng that they had been brought together by the accident 
of piftlilofl How dangerous this tendency was cannot be 
eatiW realized. Pakistan would haN-u become n disided houie 
wiih n thick wall separating the two parts— a wall much iblcVcr 
In its evil consequences than the 1500 miles that He between Its 
two wings To win cheap and ephemcfal popularity some of 
our political leader* emphasized linguistic racbl and g opraphieal 
differences Urdu ond Bengali were presented as two rivals never 
lo b- able lo shake hands 

Sow that the political situation has changed and cifcum 
stances are favourable lo put a stop to aml'soclal andatti 
nati^al flcimiies let us give our thought to the most vital 
prohkm of our life— PaVIsian naiionahim Vichave to irroon 
b-r that our c mcept of nationhood In occ fundatnecul fftpset 
IS difTertnl from that of the Skestem peoples Ose gecgraphkal 
S 4-dary connon dctccni common history common linjtij- 
and c mmon inimutlons corstiime ihr nam hirrJi^nti of 
^utifmhc^^l a'C-'fdmg to western Idtss '*.itb US the m it 
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funda.nontal element of nationalism is Islam I say ‘Islam’ 
and not ‘religion’ because Islam is an all-comprchcnsive code 
of life, which eaters for man’s spiritual requirements on the one 
hand, and his needs and aspirations in this world on the other 
When the Founder of Pakistan w'as preaching to the people the 
iwo-nalion idea he was referring to o le of the basic facts of our 
life The demand for Pakistan was a demand for a homeland 
of the Muslims. Usually the geographical boundaries of a 
country make its people into a nation; in our ease the process 
has been otherwise geographical limits have been car\cd out by 
the necessity of finding a homeland for a people bound by the 
strong lies of common taith, common culture and traditions, 
common urge for frecdonr and common sufferings inspired by 
common allegiance to Islam. This is an important fact of our 
history and we shall have to remember u To forget it will be 
an act of sin, and the punishment for that sin will be severe. 

I would like to make myself more clear. The first great 
empire of the Muslims— the Sultanate of Delhi — was founded 
in the first decade of the thirteenth century By that time the 
entire north Hmd-Pakislan had passed under Muslim rule. The 
territories of Sind and the north-west frontier in the w'cst and 
Bengal in the cast owed allegiance to the same authority, namely 
the Sultan ot Delhi, and were governed by the same system of 
ad Timistration A century later the Deccan and the extreme 
south of the sub-continent also became parts of the Sultanate 
Dynastic changes and political upheavals and revolutions in 
different parts of the Empire were by no means infrequent, but 
these did not mean any change in the system of administration 
or political outlook of the people The Sultanate of Delhi, 
like so many other States in the world of Islam, was in theory 
a part of the Caliphate However powerful a prince or head 
of a State might be, he had to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Caliph. Even after the fall of Baghdad and the end of the 
caliphal Government the mighty Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq 
was anxious to obtain the Caliph’s Mansur legalizing his acces- 
sion to the throne; even during the period when the Abbasid 
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power was on its decline powerful Sultanates like those of the 
Saljuqs and the Ghaznatvids hod to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Caliph Most of you know the story of Sultan Mahmud i 
attempted threat to the Caliph He had threatened to attack 
Baghdad with a corps of elephants But when the Caliph replied 
him by referring to the first vene of Surah f^Jir the Sultan 
kept quiet and felt repentant on hit defiance of the supreme 
authority 

The most significant aspect of this phase of the history of 
Islam was that wherever a Muslim State was founded it was ruled 
by Shariah However powerful or despotic a ruler might be 
he could not over nde the Shariah No doubt there have been 
cases of the defiance of Shariah by certain rulers but these were 
only exceptions and never was such n prints supported by the 
people in his defiant attitude towards the SharlaJu Akbart 
attempts at deviation from the path of Shariah brought almost 
immediate reaction in the form of a movement which was led 
by Shaikh Ahmad of Slrhind and Shaikh Abdul Haqq Muhoddith 
Dehlavi The latter confined his efforts to teaching end encourag 
mg the study of which he thought could bring the Muslims 
back to the fold of Shariah from which they lud been getting 
away under the loQucnce of Akbar s unrestricted latitudloarkn 
ism^ But the Mujaddld took a more definite stand Besides 
condemning schismatic tendencies omong the Muslims he 
preached the supremacy of the Shariah ond made rcmarktblc 
contribution to Islamic thought by proving that SuQslIc Ideas 
and practices were and m^ht be In conformity with the Shariah 
and those persons however great who ignored Its supremacy 
were going astray from the right path Ills letters deeply inflo 
cnced the outlook and conduct of leading pcfsonalltlcs to whom 
they were addressed and through them the court circlet and the 
Emperor himself Other sections of the people were also in 
flucnccd b) his Ideas Wc find this in the changed policy and 
altitude of Akbar s successors The Mujaddld * achics-emect 
in this re*p*ct has not been properly asietted by the historians 
The Pakistan Historical Society has therefore decided to bring 
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out an abridged edition of the Shaikh's Maktubat with a detailed 
introduction and critical notes. 

The Shariah then was the guiding code of our life throughout 
the long centuries of Muslim rule in Hind-Pakistan, it taught 
the Muslims how to live and behave in life. Consequently a 
common pattern of life developed among the Muslims irrespec- 
tive of the part of the sub-continent in which they lived This 
unity in our political, social and religious life was strengthened 
by another important phenomenon of our history. It is now a 
recognized fact that the message of Islam was conveyed to the 
people by the Sufi-Shaikhs The Emperors and political 
leaders were interested primarily in the extension of political 
dominion. Few of them realized that they could have rendered 
a great service to the people if they had followed the policy of 
the early heroes of Islam, who succeeded in winning large 
populations to their way of life. The Indian rulers on the 
other hand suffered under a complex and did not take any direct 
interest in the spread of Islam, they had a very false conception 
of tolerance. To tell the people effectively what you consider 
to be true and good is not bigotry. The early conquerors of 
Islam were no bigots but by precept and by action they presented 
Islam to the people with whom they came into contact and the 
result was that large populations accepted the new Faith. 

Hovever, this short-coming m our rulers and politicians 
was made up to a large extent by the Sufi-Shaikhs who spared 
no effort, great or small, to tell the people what Islam meant 
and show them by practice how it could elevate the standard 
of human values if it was rightly practised. These Sufis, in 
most cases, dissociated themselves from politics and devoted 
their entire lives to the service of the common man. They did 
not only make themselves accessible to the poor, but also chose 
for themselves a life of poverty. They did not fear opposition 
because they could rely on the sterling virtues which they 
developed in their character Ajmer was, for instance, a purely 
Hindu region when Hadrat Khwajah Mamuddin Chishti adopted 
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ihc Sikhs over the Muslms of West Pakistan, but the movement 
was organized and the war was fought by Muslims from such 
distant places as Bengal These people covered thousands of 
miles and suffered indescribabto hardships to save the Muslims 
or the west simply because they si-erc inspired by iho same faith 
and the same ideal These arc hard facts of history which no 
one can undo and which every one will do well to remember 

History has always plajed a silent role in the making of 
nations If our children in the west are told how the Muslims 
of Bengal shared the suSeriogs and tribulations of their ancestors, 
who were faced with extermination they are bound to feel them 
selves as part and parcel of the same nation 

Ladles and Gentlemen 

In the present stage of our national life the historian can 
make an Invaluable coninbotlon towards the growlh and 
consolidation of our nation Within n limited circle our Society 
IS doing Its bit we have before us a number of projects — 

I (a) A llUlory of the Freedom Morement (4 rolumes) At 
my Instance as Minister for Education the Oovcmmeni of 
Pakistan appointed a Board of Editors for the preparation of 
this book The Chairman Members and Secretory of the Board 
are among the chief workers of the Pakistan Historical Society 
The Sa ict> has now the rcsponilbilUy of printing and publishing 
the book As >ou are aware the first volume of the book was 
publiihcd Jo J957 ih- second voJomc is Jn the press and we 
hope the remaining two volumes will be completed within two 
>eirs 

(b) The Iflstot) of the Great Frrofutl}n of J857 v>\\\ be a 
detailed iiudy of an important ospcct of our struggle fer freedom- 
It is a pii> that the movement has not been studied in its cirrcct 
p,r»prctts It was a countrj wlJe movement sponsored and 
mainly ortuniz*d bv the Shaikhs and t/lama They were support 
cil bv the mats i but it failed because inllucnibl umlndars and 
rjlin' chi f* supported the British N\e hope the book will be 
ready for the press neat summer 
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II I Stated in one of my earlier speeches that the establish- 
ment of the Muslim rule in India and the spread of 
Islam in the sub-contment are just parts ofa^orld- 
movement, and have to be studied in that context I 
am glad that Dr. I H. Qureshi, who is our Vice-President, 
has written a book on the origin and development of 
the Muslim community. The book will be a link m the 
works that we propose to publish m this connection 

III. As I have stated the Sufis have made an immense 
contribution to the spread of Islam ; their share in the 
growth and development of the common culture and 
traditions of the Muslims of the sub-continent has also 
been remarkably great We have therefore decided to 
prepare suitable books on the lives, teachings and works 
of the founders of various Sufi Silsilahs and individual 
Shaikhs An abridged but well-edited text of the 
Maklubat of Hadrat Mujaddid Sahib and the translation 
of Shah Waliulluh’s HujjutuUah il BaJighah are already 
in hand and work on them is progressing 

But the task of presenting these problems of our history is so 
enormous that a number of historians will have to devote their 
labours to it. Besides research works on various aspects of these 
problems we would welcome short treatises and brochures dealing 
with the lives and work of various leaders and containing accounts 
of important episodes from our history to show how the Muslims 
of the regions now covered by the two wings of Pakistan have 
fought side by side in the struggle for freedom and that they have 
a common history, common traditions and a common ideology — 
forces which can easily make of us a strong and consolidated 
nation 

With these words I have the pleasure of inaugurating the 
Ninth Session of the Pakistan History Conference. 




PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By 

Dr. A Halim, M.A., Ph D. 

Professor of History, University of Dacca. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Executive Committee of 
Pakistan Historical Society for electing me President of its annual 
session twice within the last five years. I am aware of my short- 
comings, particularly when I am charged with speaking things 
appertaining to the whole field of researches on the History of 
Islam in general and of Pakistan m particular 

Researching m history was never paying a proposition. James 
Anthony Froude, one of the foremost English historians would not 
allow his son choose his father’s profession because the pecuniary 
returns from history- writing did not suffice for a modest living. 
Another brilliant English historian received less per hour than the 
wages of an unskilled manual labourer. Gibbon and Macaulay 
eould not have written their epoch-making histones if they did 
pot possess private means to fall back upon. 

But the above picture does not minimise the important role 
history has played or will play It is no longer an art of painting a 
picture for glonfing the deeds of heroes, as the Greeks conceived, 
or detailed time-chart embodying narrative of events in close chro- 
nological order as the early Arabs thought, or a collection of bio- 
graphies as Carlyle opined It is at present, a full science and it is 
a matter of pride for us, that it was Ibn Khaldun, a Muslim 
Historian (14th century AD) who gave expression to this idea. 
It was not till the 1 8th century that the idea gained ground in 
Europe, that the task of the historian was not so much to paint a 
picture as to solve a problem, to explain and illustrate the 
successive phases of national growth, prosperity and adversity 
Buckle was the first English historian, who, after Ibn Khaldun 
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appeared as the chief exponent of a new school which ascribes to 
events a long chain of causes extending over many centuncs 
making the growth of nations depend on the growih of intellectual 
habiti» the rise and depression of dllTcrcnt ebsses the changes 
that take place in th' distribution of wealth the inventions that 
alter the course or character of industry or commerce or re\'erse 
the rclalhe adN’anlagei of different nations in the competition for 
life 

Exactitude in the results of historical investigation I may 
warn our young historians is dilBcuU to attain for the simple 
reason that history is a reco\-cry of the past and new knowledge 
coming In the wake of anthropological archaeological and such 
other scientific investigations is changing our conception of event* 
personalities and cultures almost daily and hourly In such a man- 
ner that nothing can be accepted as final How surprised our re- 
mote ancestors would ha\*e been If they were brought into life oed 
asked to recognize their own history prepared b> a modem 
historian Secondly th-y should not judge the past with the 
standard of the preseii nor should indulge too much in analo- 
gies forgctling the gap that time has Created between the present 
and the past An intelligent study of history Is the surest 
corrective aplnst such Ideas Students of history shculd 
endeavour to understand the dominant Ideas of the people under 
study in a particular period the guiding pnnciplcs that chiefly 
iofiaeoced theiri and the forces that were either in ascendaocy 
or ia decline When It is studied in this pctipectivc history 
fumisbet a key to the past and an odmirable discipline to the 
judgement of the present. 

Turning to our own problems 1 may point out that In my 
last presidential address I had drawn the attention of our 
schobrs to the subjects of research to which our team ol 
scholars cooM profitably tom their attention Since then it seems 
we hive made consWerablc progress The Paklilan Historical 
Society Karachi has been able to print the first of the four 
volomei of ih** Hlitory offtccdom Movement aod the second 
volom Is in the press. V»6 have been able to pnat the 
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proceedings of the annual sessions of the society with the exception 
of those of Karachi, Dacca and Peshawar. The translation of the 
Tadhkirat-ul-waqiat of Jawhar Aftabchi by Dr S. Moinul Huq 
has come out as one of the Historical Society publications and 
let us hope that an English translation also follows in near future 
for the use of scholars not conversant with Urdu. Others, which 
have already seen the light of print, are (I) The dreams of 
Tipu Sultan, translated into English by Dr Mahmud Hussain 
(2) Translation of Dr. Hasan Ibrahim’s ‘Alam-ul Islam under the 
heading Mashahir-ul-Islam’, (3) Persian text and Urdu translaUon 
of Tarajimul Fudala of Allama Fadl-i-Imam; (4) Islamic State 
of Pakistan by E. Birnbaum, (5) Memoirs of Hakim Ahsanullah 
Khan, reminiscent of the days of the Mutiny and last but not the 
least, (6) the reprint of Dr. 1 H. Qureslu’s Administration of the 
Delhi Sultanate with additional notes and materials. The quar- 
terly Journal of our Society is slowly establishing its place as an 
authoritative organ of research and I felt quite flattered when a 

young teacher of the University of Tokyo told me that he was a 
regular subscriber of the Pakistan Historical Society’s Quarterly 
Journal and showed me the articles which he appreciated. 
Coming 10 the eastern wing of our country, it may be mentioned 
that the issues of the Journal of Asiatic Society of Pakistan 
which contains a good many articles on history , are earning 
popularity outside Pakistan. Judging from the titles of research 
problems being tackled by our old and new scholars, as given 
in the appendix of the Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, 
one feels gratified to see that in spite of difficulties presented by 
the paucity of historical materials and good reference libraries 
m our country, our scholars are going ahead In the first place, 
I must mention that though it is possible to get a fair picture of 
what our students and teachers are doing in the field of historical 
research, there is still some room for better co-ordmation because 
the people m the eastern wing of the country do not know what 
the learned bodies in the western wing are doing and the opposite 
holds true May I plead that a list of learned bodies fostering 
historical research be published through the Pakistan Historical 
Society and secondly annual reports or summaries of their 
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ftctlvitic* be incorporated in the last number or the first number 
of the Journal each >*car ? 

Though there Is some room for complacency in the matter 
of our researches I would like to sound a note of warning. 
What wo have been able to achieve till now is doe to the efforts 
of the old generation of our scholars and in futnre our output 
is bound to deteriorate unless we take timely steps to train up 
the young generation of our researchers Undoubtedly the 
number of students offering history in ail Unlvcrsilies of out 
country has increased but how many of them pass out with 
requisite quallffcations for undertaking research works ? 1 can 
say this from my experience in East Pakistan that interest m the 
study of cLaistcal languages rti Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit 
has waned to such an extent ( 1 can not blame the studentt 
because so many altemathro subjects are offered by School 
Board) that most of the students who come up for the highest 
Unlversuy degree do not possess e\‘eQ a working knowledge ot 
those languages and cannot play tbelr proper role in continuing 
the study of the history of their own country and have to depend 
on secondary matenaU prepared by foreign scholars quite a lot of 
which are out of date. On the other band those who go in for 
classical literature do not turn their attention to history This 
situation will have a telling effect upon the future. In the 
Universities of the Occident, a student has to study a foreign 
language allied to the subject of bis study and m my opinion the 
enforcement of this condition wiU improve the quality of our 
scholars and make them real assets well-suited for thlstorlcal 
researches I would earnestly plead before this learned 
audience many of whom are ossociated in one way or other with 
our Universities that this feature bo introduced in the corrl- 
culura for the B A.Honours, M A. and Ph.D councs so that 
a student who comes to study Islamic History and Mediaeval 
?ak Indian History should have to learn Arabic and Persian 
rcspectU'cly and those who go la for andent Pak Indian History 
or Modem European or American History should have knowledge 
of Sanskrit or Pall and French or German respectively And in 
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future when we have the necessary opportunity, knowledge of 
Portuguese or Dutch will have to be enforced on those doing 
British period of Pak-Indian History at the post-graduate stage 
This may sound rather revolutionary to our cars but there will 
be no difficulty in arranging coaching in Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic 
and Persian because the Oriental Departments exist almost in 
all the Universities of our Country The University of Dacca 
possesses the facility for leaching Pre-Muslim History of 
Pak-India and other Universities which do not possess this should 
concentrate on Mediaeval or Modern history Secondly, I suggest 
that our Universities introduce the M.A. Course with thesis by 
which I mean that students offering a thesis will get exemption 
from 50 p.c. of the written papers prescribed in the course 
without omitting the basic ones This will give a few serious 
students of history an opportunity to get a training in researches 
and they Yill have less difficulties to pursue their work at the 
Ph D stage than at present. 

Secondly, knowing as I do the difficulties of a teacher in 
combining research with duties of teaching, I would plead for 
more facilities for those actually engaged in research by reducing 
their teaching load and offering them generous leave conditions. 
Another way of widening the avenues of research would be the 
creation m our Universities of the posts of Research Professors 
of History, who will exclusively devote their time and attention 
to guiding researches 

Thirdly, considering the progressive shrinkage of opportunities 
to our students for admission into the various Umversities of U. K. 
and America (because they too have to cater to the needs of their 
own pupils who are coming in increasingly large numbers) some- 
thing has to be done to stop this west-ward flow and save some 
foreign exchange. In my opmon students going for the Ph D. 
Course in History and Oriental subjects should be asked to enrol 
themselves m their own Universities and if they need consult 
source materials lying in the libraries of the west, they should be 
allowed to proceed to those places on short visit at a time when 
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weather condiUoni are le»a severe and be made to corae back 
after collectrag their materialt or giving finishing touche* to their 
theah. Thii can be done if fadhtiea are provided with the 
co-operation of onr missions abroad and the government* of the 
countries to be visited This will not apply to students who 
go abroad with scholarships provided by foreign foundations The 
staff position in our ovm umvenittes will have to be unproved to 
provide adequate teaching to Hononrs and post graduate students. 
In this connection the cultural treaties we have concluded 
with Islamic countries may bo taken full advantage of so ihot 
our scholars may visit the libraries in Islamic countries of the 
Middle East We have also to provide scholarship to students 
coming to study history In our Universities from those conntnes 
and in my opinion at least two such scholarships for the present 
be created by our Univcrslues With n view to encouragmg 
historical studies and researches may 1 suggest that the case* of 
histonans and artists such as painters singers and instrumentalists 
be also takeo along with poeu and story writers in the matter of 
the award of prizes by our respected P^dcni 7 In addfllon to 
these I would suggest that a Central Institute for Historical 
Researches be opened for the present in the City of Karachi with 
a good reference library containing historical manuscripts 
microfilraed or otherwise procured from abroad Such an 
institution call it Academy If you like can conveniently be 
attached to the Central Archives and Library Department of the 
Oovemmeot of Pakistan but should iuDCtion as a separate unit 
If It is found to be difBcult, the Pakistan Historical Society 
may expand its activities to undertake the additional respon 
slbilities Later on two branches of the same may be opened one 
In East and the other in West Pakistan 

Turning to specific problems of researches I would refer to 
a few aspects with the utmost brevity It is time that we turn to 
the study of the history of Islam in the early middle ages for 
though pioneering work has been done by western scholars 
no body can properly understand the culture and hentage of 
Ifltm better than the Muslims. This will appear to be rather 
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dilTicult in view of the paucity of materials in our country 
and the smaller number of people capable of carrying on 
fruitful researches We cannot, these days, think of producing 
anything original unless our scholars have grounding in Arabic 
and Persian and possess, in addition, working knowledge of 
German, French, Italian and Spanish. Yet, 1 may say that 
much attention has not been paid to the theories and practices 
of Islamic finance during the various periods of the Khilafat 
and no work of any merit has come to us since Aghnidcs 
wrote his famous book (Muhammadan theories of Finance) 
many decades back. Each of the items of finance, kharaj, ushr, 
Jiziya, Khums require clear illustration and a study may be made 
of the institution of Zakat. I may say this just in passing that 
during the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodi collection of 
Zakat was the responsibility of the state and even the cultivators 
had to pay it in cash or kind. An attempt may be made to 
find out how far its collection by the state led to the improvement 
of cultural and philanthropic institutions. More efforts need 
be concentrated on the study of social, economic and cultural 
institutions of Islam in their proper perspective. Necessary' 
attention in my opinion has not been paid to the history of the 
local dynasties. 

As far as the history of our own country is concerned, to 
cite one or two examples, I feel that the history of the fifty years 
included in the reign of Akbar requires to be rc-invcstigated for 
the fact that Dr. Smith could not have consulted the principal 
source materials some of which are coming to light now. 
He also did not do justice to the cause of Mughal history by 
accepting the testimony of Jesuit writers and the bardic and 
legendary sources collected by Col Tod in preference to the 
contemporary written testimonies. To this list, may I add 
that none of the researchers has cared to undertake investigation 
into the study of the history of Mughal Navy a subject which 
may reveal important aspects of our history hitherto unknown. 

In conclusion, I must say that the most precious lesson of 
history is the moral one The permanent political well-being is 
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essentially the outcome of the moral state of its citizens* Its 
foundation is laid on pure domestic life commercial mtegrity high 
standard of morality worth in public spints in simple habits, 
in courage uprightness and self sacrifice in certain soundness and 
moderation of judgement which springs quite as much from 
character as from intellect. If you would form a wise jadg,.ment 
observe carefully whether these qualities arc increasing or decreas- 
ing and observe also what quolldet count most In public life 

Thank you ladies and gentlemen for giving me a patient 
hearing. 



Lincoln’s Life, — A Portrait of The U.S.A. 

By 

Dr. J Y. Bryan 

Travel m 36 countries around the world has convinced me 
that, even though something is known about American history 
everywhere, few people do have an accurate, rounded picture 
of the United States. Nearly everyone has assumed that one 
of several stereotyped images sufliciently represents that country 

One of the most common is the business image, which 
assumes that all American worship the Almighty Dollar. 
Another favorite is the tourist image, which takes it for granted 
that all Americans are rather dazed, irresponsible people with 
excellent intentions but no clear idea of what they are doing 
Others give precedence to the G I image, which pictures 
America as made up of amiable rowdies. Common, too, is 
the newspaper and magazine image, for American self-criticism 
leads to the assumption that nearly all Americans misbehave 
nearly all the time Worst of all is the Hollywood image, 
which misleads us in so many ways that, surely, no comment 
IS needed before such a society as this 

Of course, each of these stereotypes contains certain truths 
which can be verified by any visitor to America But each is 
at the same time so partial that it is false Each resembles a 
report from the blind men who felt different parts of the 
elephant, one being convinced that the creature was like a 
tree trunk, another a wall, another a rope, another a fan, and so on. 

It IS possible, however, through study of one individual, 
Abraham Lincoln, to identify an enormous amount that is deeply 
true about the United States and its history. We shall find that 
Lincoln provides a remarkably inclusive and reliable image of the 

U.S.A. 
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This IS not to lay that he was a typical American, even though 
the biographies of great numbers of hii countrymen resemble his 
In that a nse from impovcriihed duldhood to envied fame is an 
Amencan commonplace. In important respects Lincoln was 
unique. He was one of the most singular men the human race has 
produced. But he v.'ai at the tame time so representative of the 
United States that the story of his life is full of echoes of the story 
of his country durmg its growth nnd development* I ask you this 
cvenmg to review with me the facts leading to this condusion. 

He was bom 150 years ago this month — in February 1809 
Historical forces happened then to be at work which in time would 
require greatness of more than one Amencan who was to grow 
up during the next half century The mighUcit powers of Europe 
were engaged in the fjnjl acts of nn enormons drama a World 
War which imposed death upon millioni of men m c\try part of 
the globe a drama staged from Ponngal to Russia m Europe, 
staged widely here in the Sul><k>Dtinent os well, staged also m 
Africa, the Indies and at lost in Atnenca from 1812 1815 

What pw this gruesome play ferror nnd boundless significance 
was that, behind It, two opposite human impulses were in motion 
on an enormous scale the impulse toward freedom and that 
toward subjuptlon of p^ple under Imperial rule Napolson 
himself n product and a symbol of these coninuy impulses was nt 
the height of his power Contumacious Britain his one unwaw 
ing. implacable enemy was chailengmg him on the Spanish 
Peninsula, and the Austrian Empire wns in the process of rccclv 
ing fresh humiliation before hu cannon 

In America the Preildenl of the United States was Thomas 
Jetlerson democracy s chief phllosopber and Its most brilliant 
exponent before Lincoln reached manhood He had just three 
weeks mor^ to serve In the White House on that day when Lincoln 
rcccTixd the gift of life in the wilderness of Kentucky Jeffenon 
was using all his talents to withhold America from involrement 
in the Napoleonic tragedy for his nation itself was an Infant, 
weak poor Ignorant and hungry 
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In fact Lincoln and America were pretty much alike. The 
origins of both were lowly America was settled largely by the 
poor and oppressed of many lands, and among these nameless 
settlers were forebears of Lincoln who had migrated across the 
Atlantic bccruse hard-pressed to make a living in the Old World, 
eager to gan more freedom, hopeful of opportunilies which the 
class distinctions of the Old World denied them. The Lincolns 
were simple people of the kind who came in millions to America’s 
shores to create a better life 

Nearly everyone who has learned anything about Lincoln 
knows that he began life m a log cabin It was about on a par 
with huts first occupied by refugees m Karachi It has only one 
room, a single window covered by skin rather than glass, and one 
door hanging on leather hinges. It had in it very few comforts. 

Yet amazingly few people know that Lincoln was belter off 
than many boys of his generation. His father owned 584^^ acres 
of land and ranked high among the 98 people m that precinct 
possessing enough substance to be on the tax list. Indeed, he 
ranked 15th on that list In economic advantage he was well within 
the upper one-fifth, the top 15 per cent. In other words, the sort 
of poverty Lincoln knew was widespread in America. It \\as the 
common lot 

Why this should be easy to understand His contemporaries 
had poor, unproductive tools, therefore they themselves were 
unproductive and consequently poor. But they were better off 
than the savages they displaced Indeed, that is why they were able 
to displace them Skeletons found over vast areas m America 
show that most tribes were bitterly familiar w th hunger Malnut- 
rition was widespread among them. The land which is now the 
continental United States never supported more than 800,000 
people betore Columbus arrived, and some anthropologists say not 
more than 400,000. The reason was that neither their tools nor 
their work habits were of a kind which would feed many more 
Thus America was not found a land of plenty, it had to be 
made one 
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Growing skill at tool* among the migrant! from Europe 
together with much more prodnctl\'C habits of work was what 
started that land upon its toilsome, dilRcult fascinating journey 
toward plenty Whereas the Indigmes used only the simplest 
hand tools the newcomers brought implements powered by 
domesticated animals That in itself assured them of ability to 
till far more land and therefore to support far more people 

In the Lincoln family too skill at the use of tools was a 
crucial factor Lincoln s father in addition to being a farmer 
was a carpenter and a mechanic. He also possessed a meagre 
mastery over that best of all tools the pen and its associate the 
book He could read and write, and he wanted hit children to 
read and write But it was the cash he earned os a carpenter 
that pul him a little above his neighbors in properly ownership 

Unfortunately like so many Amcncant (who haN-e always 
been a mobile people) ho was restless He was a rolling stone 
In the long run he gathered no mots 

The LbcMn family moved a great deal In Kentucky where 
Abe was born they lived in three different places then left that 
slate entirely when he was seven to strike deep Into the forests of 
Indiana where they cut a tract of woods away buUt a shelter and 
scratched the soil enough to start a crop of com They suffered 
se\crcly There Lincoln s mother died and se\*eml other kinsmen 
also 

About a year later Lincoln s father married a 'Kenlocky 
widow well acquainted with him She found Abraham and his 
older sister living In a shelter with only three walls though the 
winter was IntcnKly cold The children were in rugs had been 
fed little rarely w-ashed and wcic often harshly punished. Her 
affection went out to them at once She bathed them fed them 
and made their father build a substantial cabin She was the first 
penon who saw in Abraham the beginnings of exceptional stature 
She so often encouraged him In his asplratlona that he rtferred to 
her oficr becoming famous as mj angel mother 
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After 12 years and two moves in Indiana, the family migrated 
from that state to Illinois, and even there they ramained restless. 
Within a year they had moved again. Shortly after helping them 
build a new home, Abraham left them for a life of his own, he 
being then a grown man 22 years old 

Lincoln’s father, though a well-meaning man, had little under- 
standing of his unique son and treated him so tyrannically that he 
lost his affection very early Thus the father’s role was similar 
to that of Britain in reference to America. Fortunately for 
Lincoln during these early hardships, his wise and rational step- 
mother helped him greatly — just as France assisted America 
during her formative struggles. 

Meanwhile Lincoln had grown fast. By the time he was 22 
he was 6 ' 4'' and weighed 180 pounds, Through hard work, the 
most arduous kind of work, he also had grown remarkably strong 
Similarly, hard work has been a major source of strength to 
America. He became able very early to defend himself against 
anyone who tried to bully him. He was acknowledged the 
champion wrestler m his home area But he never used that 
prowess angrily unless someone aroused his righteous wrath Even 
then he preferred to make peace by telling a joke or by offering 
a compromise or by trying to arbitrate. 

Living far from schools and universities, Lincoln was largely 
selftaught In this respect, too, he was rather like America m its 
early years. Though he attended three different schools briefly, 
the entire sum of his attendance did not amount to one full year 
He secured his education by immersing himself in a few good 
books and by seeking out older people who did have a little 
learning 

One of his first feats of self-mslruction was to learn enough 
mathematics to become a surveyor’s assistant at the age of 22 
Next he studied law, andTnastered it well enough to be admitted 
to the bar m the state of Illinois. Throughout all the rest of h’s 
life he never ceased to be a student, never ceased to learn, never 
ceased to grow in depth and breadth and humanity. 
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Consider what he looked like in these years of grou'th 
G ncrally he was disheveled and awkward — as America has been 
through ranch of its history One acquaintance called him the 
onginal gorilla* He had a long stnde bent in the knee ns if he 
were wading across plowed land. Achmgly tad of face at times 
he was nevertheless friendly and loved a joke It tome one acted 
angry he tried to cool him down with homor Once for example 
when a shorter thicker man wanted to fight hiin» Lincoln said 
this would not be fair because he would not be a much bigger 
target than the shorter man Thus he forced hnn to laugh and 
to shake hands 

He became popular and trusted wherever he was known At 
22, os a candidate for the state legislature be was badly defeated 
where people were unacquainted with him but polled all but 
three votes in his own precinct During the next election two 
>ears later he was successful and was repeatedly re-elected In 
1&47 the voters of IllmoU sent him to Congress in Washmton 
but he never agam served in elective office until] be bad achieved 
the stature to become a candidate for President 

During all these yean Lincoln showed a characteristic ability 
to continue his mental growth long aficr most men become set in 
their ways A pnncipal stimolus to his faculties was his convic 
non that the U S experiment in democratic government has 
import for oil mankind, and contains a message of hope which 
would go strong in proportion to the success of his nation s 
experiment He was an cxungclisi for democracy In this he 
was like most Americans only more so 

Dut there was a strong minority in the United States who 
imagined that they could hold some men in slavery while also 
believing stoutly in freedom for roost Those contrary impulses 
toward freedom and subjugation (which we idenUCed ns being at 
play in the world wide tragedy destroying men when Lincoln was 
bom) w re now contending bitterly against each other in America 
liscir There was growing question as to whether the United 
States would be nble to survive this contest 
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To Abraham Lincoln the quarrel over slavery seemed perilous 
in the extreme. He hated slavery, not simply because it deprived 
people of freedom and denied them the right to use bread gained 
by the sweat of their brow, but because it stained the whole 
American experiment, because slavery made that experiment a jest 
and dimmed its promise 

Even so, he was temperate about it. He was no radical in 
any sense. He never lost sight of the legal rights guaranteed to 
owners of slaves'as property owners Neither did he underestimate 
the compelling force of custom He knew also that sensible 
people do in time change those practices which run against 
conscience. 

Early in this quarrel Lincoln believed that, if slavery could be 
confined to the states where it existed, it would die out m time 
because so obviously wrong. He sought first of all to prevent 
the extension of slavery, not its extinction. 

This is worth considerable reflection because today, nearly 
lOD years after he became President, it is still supposed by many 
people that his greatest work was emancipation of the slaves. Not 
so His principal service to his nation and to all mankind con- 
sisted m mamtainmg a steadfast fight to preserve democratic 
government to prove that it can survive the most terrible ordeals. 
The object he fixed his mind upon was to see to it that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people would not 
perish from the earth 

Some of Lincoln’s words on slavery are as follows. “I hate 
It because of the monstrous in justice of slavery itself I hate it 
because It deprives our republican example of its just influence 
in the world — enables the enemies of free institutions, with 
plausibility, to taunt us as hypocrites — causes the real friends of 
freedom to doubt our sincerity 

“This issue embraces more than the fate of these United 
States It presents to the whole family of man, the question, 
whether a constitutional republic, or a democracy — a government 
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of the people by the same people — can or cannot maintain its 
tcrritorml Integrity against its own domestic foes It present* the 
qaestioQ whether discontented indlvidoali too few in numbers 
to control administration according to organic law in any 
case can break up their Qoi^mment and this practically 
put an end to free government upon the earth. Jt forces oi to 
ask Is there in all republics this inherent and fatal weaknessr 
Most a government of necessity be too strong for the liberties 
of Its own people, or too ntak to mamtam its own existence? 

My paramount objects he wrote after the Ovil War 
began is to save the Union and is not either to save or to 
destroy slavery If I could save the Union without freeing any 
slave I would do it and If I could save it by freeing all the slaves 
I would do It and if I could save It by freeing some and leaving 
others alone 1 woold also do that 

In freeing the slave* the following year however he removed 
the most obvious element of falsity jeopardizing the democratio 
experiment. By that time his nation was far advnneed in • 
struggle which was to destroy more than 25 per cent of the men 
who prosecuted It To preserve democratic government by means 
of this fierce and bloody contest Lincoln himself went through 
ordeals more lacerating and scalding than any other American 
President At the b*glamag of the rebellion by the slave^oldlog 
states he had no expcnence in battle and none to speak of with 
guns Only once os a boy in the wilderness had he shot a wild 
creature and was too tender hearted e^‘er to do so egab 

Still kindly and humane (hough he was Lincoln believed 
he should stop the rebellion no matter what the cost might be 
At first the task seemed to others Impossible Federol Govern 
ment had no more than 16 000 men under orms — and only 3 000 
to defend the capital at Washington Moreover be lacked 
capable generals. The run of men In top command on the 
Union side in the first year of war proved to be politically ambl 
tious self'advertlsers each thinking the President an uneducated 
hick who had no comprehension of strategy There was little 
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money m the treasury. His decisions to increase taxes, conscript 
troops and avoid immediate freeing of slave lest this alienate the 
wavering border states all brought savage criticism upon him In 
the midst of these other trials, a dearly loved son of his died, and 
the thousands upon thousands of deaths created by the conflagra- 
tion his entry into the presidency ignited became still more 
saddening to him than before. 

The Civil War first went very badly for the armies Lincoln 
sent into combat. Whereas many of his constripts were from 
large cities m the North, a high proportion of the confederates 
were farmers and hunters who knew how to shoot From the 
beginning they were led by some of the most talented generals 
America has produced — a group which included the incomparable 
Robert E. Lee and “Stonewall” Jackson In addition the 
Confederates had the fervor of conviction that they, too, were 
fighting for freedom Only about one-fourth owned slaves The 
rest fought for the freedom of individual states to determine 
what should be done on behalf of citizens within their own 
borders. They confronted valiant, resolute men from the North 
with at least equal valor and even greater resolution The result 
was the bloodiest war in modern times in proportion to the total 
number under arms ; the rate of casualty is higher than for any 
other single sequence of battle accurately recorded. 

Through all this Lincoln, though often terribly depressed, 
somehow managed to maintain his gift of humour. To him 
laughter was “the joyous, beautiful evergreen of life” and he used 
It astutely Once when a member of his cabinet took a wrong- 
headed position, he tried gently to bring him back to sense by 
telling a story about a men who went to a theatre and placed 
his hat bottom side up on the seat next to him. Presently a 
woman (who was very fat where so many women are) sat m that 
seat, than sprang up as the hat gave away beneath her. The 
poor man looked at it sadly, saying, “Lady, I could have told 
YOU it would’t fit before you tried it on ” 
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Such jokes howe^tr well Djcd, ^ ere not always appreciated 
Many sophisticated people because of them considered Lincoln 
a simple clown NcvTrtheless through all the criticism through 
all th“ trml! Lincoln showed a capacity to grow fastest when the 
demands upon him seemed to exceed human capacity He improved 
swiftly as a raflitary strategist He improved in humanity uhilo 
also increasing his resolution to let nothing prevent him from 
preserving the umon of American states. 

A growing profundity and deepening conviction showed in his 
public utterances os the drama of doraesuc war went its bloody 
way He was able dunng those yean to give an nltlraatc expres 
sion to beliefs which always were Implicit in the structure of 
American thought butnever had been so masterfully put into words 

Nowadays he is thought of os m many ways the greatest 
orator America ever produced Hii Gettysburg Address and 
Second Inaugural Address arc exlraordmarily charged with thought 
and feeling They show th?t this unlettered product of the woods 
attained a capacity for expression to match that of the best wnters 
Lnovt*o to man 

But when he did utter his finest statement few who heard 
him had any k 1 a that they hearing great speeches His voice 
was ra talllc his bearing mattcr-of fact Indeed what he had to 
say was too charged with emotion to deliver otherwise than in a 
matter-of fact v.'ay At such moments he showed himself a great 
writer rather than a great speaker Nevertheless he stated our 
hopes about democracy and our convic Ion of its unlimited 
promise so sup rbly w'dl that his utterance is to this daj the 
tmcsi arttculaiion of American feeling- When an assassin s bullet 
suddenly ended hli life great numbers of former cntics realized 
that the world had lost a major statesman 

That anyone with so little schooUng could achieve such 
heights is proof of validity in the American dream proof that 
there is no known limit to human capability when it is allowed to 
grow undF freedom As some of you know Gw other Presidents 
came up from log cabins to the White House and many more 
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have been the product of modest homes, President Eisenhower 
among them What Lincoln proved about the American dream 
has been proved over and over by sons of that nation’s soil. He 
merely proved it better than anyone else. 

Nevertheless, it remains something of a mystery how, with 
a background like his, he could grow to such heights. That 
mystery makes the Lincoln story perpetually fascinating Indeed, 
his story is many stories in one It is the story of the ugly duck- 
ling. It IS the story of the poor boy who makes good It is the 
story of every struggle from obscurity to world fame And, in 
being all these, it is also the story of the U.S A 

But I hope It IS equally clear that Lincoln’s story is also the 
story of all humble people and all newly developing nations every- 
where It is the Story of all of us who are struggling to increase 
our vision, to increase our freedom, to increase our humanity. 

His story is the story of Man coming forth from the ancient 
forests to achieve civilization 


— :o — 




Causes of President Wilson’s Failure 

By 

Dr. Jsrzy J Lerski, Karachi 

With the passage of time the stature of Woodrow Wilson as a 
world statesman and one of the greatest American Presidents is 
constautly rising. His services for the American people m the 
field of the much-needed socio-economic reforms introduced 
during his first Presidential term and generally known as the 
“New Freedom” Program were recognized even in his life time — 
But his revolutionary ideas in the field of foreign policy met m 
1919-20 with devastating opposition and are still considered in 
many circles as “unrealistic” and controversial. The Virginian 
gentleman scholar, who was inaugurated on March 4, 1913, as 
the 28th President of the United States, was to guide the destinies 
of the American people during eight critical years from parochial 
provincialism towards world leadership and universal responsibi- 
lities. In order to understand the pathetic failure of Woodrow 
Wilson in 1920, it is necessary to review the basic principles 
of Wilson’s Idealism which clashed with some of the cornerstones 
of the XIX c American foreign policy, which may be summarized 
as follows • — 

1. Constitutional basis of Article 2, Section 2, Clause 2, 
which already in 1787 established the close dependence 
and co-responsibility of the President and the Senate m 
the fields of foreign policy “He shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur , and he shall nominate and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers and consuls.” 
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2. Prrtidont Washington s Torewcll Address ’ m which he 
urged to steer clear of foreign entanglement particularly in 
European anairi 

3 The Monroe Doctrine proclannlng hostility to European 
colonial powers interference with the political system 
of the American continents 

4 Freedom of the seas principle that the Tree goods follow 
free ships — both in time of peace and war 

As a pohdcal scientist interested primarily in the Anglo- 
American Constitndonal law Wilson before entering the White 
Honia had little expenence in foreign relations, which be himself 
acknowledged It would be the irony of fate that my administra- 
tion has to deal chiefly with foreign afiairs ^ He was aware, how 
ever that America may become a world power at the turn of the 
century He concluded his essay on Democracy and ElBcicncy 
wntten In 1901 with a statement that the American people 
were now becoming neighbors to the world whether they 
like it or not, they could not escape the coming chaUenges by 
ignoring them they had perforce to revise the new foreign 
policy and to become elSctent in executing them Wilson 
also saw clearly that the sudden emergence of the United States 
to world power would have a profound impact upon the system of 
leadership in the Federal QovemmeaU In the preface to the 
Fifteenth Edition of his Doctoral Dissertition which became a 
classic {Congressionat Govtmment) he wrote in 1900 

Much the most important change to be noticed it the 
result of war with Spain (1896) upon the lodgement and 
exercise of power within our federal system The greatly 
increased power and opportunity for conitructi\x slates 
manship given the President by the plunge into Interna 
tlonal policies The war with Spain again chanced 

the babnee of parts foreign questions became 
reading questions again as they had been in the first 
days of Qo^•e^nment and In them the President was 
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of necessity leader. Our new place in the affairs 
of the world has since . . . that . . transformation 
kept him at different from our Government, where our 
own folks and the attention of men everywhere is centered 
upon him . . . The President can never again be the mere 
domestic figure he has been throughout so large a part of 
our history. The nation has risen to the first rank in 
power and the resources . . . Our President must always, 
henceforth, be one of the great powers of the world, 
whether he act greatly and wisely or not . . 

This new Wilsonian concept of President’s role in foreign 
policy was to a large extent responsible for his later oversight of 
the traditional role of the American Senate m committing the 
United States to his great design of the happy new world 

Professor Notter emphasizes in his important book **The 
Origins of the Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson** the three 
elements that have dominated Wilson’s thinking on international 
affairs as derived from his historical studies, his conception of 
progress, and his social religious philosophy 

He believed that the modern age was to be moral as de- 
fined in Christianity, and that nations as well as indivi- 
duals must conform to moral laws . Belief in the 
capacity and the right of people to rule themselves was 
another basic element . . That growth of liberty m the 
world was to him inevitable by the operation of histori- 
cal facts In It he saw the gradual emancipation of man- 
kind from all forms of absolutist governments and in it 

he saw the effectiveness of the teaching of Christianity 

\ 

and the power of righteousness and of the nobler im- 
pulses and aspirations of man. . . The final element of 
Wilson’s foreign policy . . ; was his conception of 
America and her nation ... to realize an idea of liberty, 
provide a model for democracy, vindicate moral princi- 
ples, give examples of actions and ideas of government 
and the righteousness to an interdependent world. 
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nphold the nght of man, work for humanity and the 
happmMS of man everywhere, lead the thinking of the 
world and promote peace— In tome, to tervo mankind 
and progrett« 

Thus the three fundamental elements of Wn»on*i foreign 
policy may be summarized as (1) His religious background 
marked with some Prcibytcrian miiiionary zeal and 
sclfnghteousnesi (2) His belief In the visibility of universal 
democracy implymg the principle of self-determination for and 
nations and (3) His conception of American welfare mission 
in the world freed from the expansionist motives of the mid- 
nmctccnth century Manifest Destiny** It seems to be clear 
that all these three Ideas have been firmly determined In 
Wilson s mind before he was elected President in 1912 

Hii idealistic approach to the international afiam became 
evident a few days after his inauguration when he emphatically 
aoooonced the rejection of the Republican party s * Dollar 
Diplomacy with regard to China and Mexico Wilson resorted to 
the hitherto irregular procedure of giving bis statements directly 
to the newspapers and emphasized that bis new democratic 
administmtion was not interested in supporting any special 
groups of Interest at home and abroad. As on opponent of 
racial prejudices Wilson soon managed to smoother out the 
dctcnorallng rebtion with Japan over the so-called ‘yellow 
peril prev*entive lagislation in California. His attitute towards 
rebellious Mexico as pointed out by Professor Bailey (in his 
A Diplomatic History of the American People represented a sharp 
clash between idealism and legalism From the days of Thomas 
JafTerson it has cenernlly been the policy of the United Slates to 
recognize established governments no matter under what 
circuinitanas or how often they came into power Wilson s 
reluctance to recognize the unspeakable**, bloody handed” 
dictator Huerta establisbed a precedent which is to some extent 
reflected in nowadays Amcncan policy towards Communist 
China. The President further clanfied hii Latin American policy 
in a memorable address of October 27 1913 at Mobile Alabama 
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We dare not turn from the principle that morality and 
not the expediency is the thing that must guide us and 
that we will never condone inequity because it is most 
convenient to do so . . It is a very perilous thing to 
determine the foreign policy of a nation m the terms of 
material interest. It not only is unfair to those with 
whom you are dealing but it is degrading as regards your 
own actions ... I want to take this occasion^ to say that 
the United States will never again seek one additional 
foot of territory by conquest. She will devote herself to 
showing that she knows how to make honorable and 
fruitful use of the territory. . . We have seen material 
interests threaten constitutional freedom m the United 
States Therefore, we will know how to sympathise with 
those in the rest of America who have to contend with 
such powers, not only within their borders but from 
outside their borders also. 

No wonder that such idealistic declaration paved the way for 
substantial improvement of the United States relations with the 
Latin American Nations, as best symbolized by the Niagara Falls 
successful mediation attended by the so-called ABC Powers 
(Argentine, Brazil, Chile) Another step of Wilson towards 
making the United States a moral leader in the turbulent world 
was his dramatic demand that Congress should repeal the anti- 
Bntish discrimination clause in the Panama Canal dispute. 
Emphasizing the Pflcm sunt servanda principle of international 
law, the President urged: “We are too big, too powerful, too self- 
respecting a nation to interpret with too strained or refined a 
reading the words of our own promises just because we have 
power enough to give us leave to read them as we please ” 
Again, such an approach proved to be very helpful in bringing 
closer the two Anglo-Saxon powers on the eve of the World War I. 
To prevent the approaching world conflagration, Wilson 
took another unprecedented step by sending an unofficial figure, 
his personal friend and Political Advisor Colonel Edward 
M. House on the last minute attempt to stabilize the shaky peace 
in Europe. 
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Preiident WHson » initial attitude touiird* the belligerent 
power* of the World War I may bo fummarized a* that of 
complete neutrality although the German violation of the 1839 
Treaty with regard to imall Belgium became one of the deculvc 
factor* in changing the mind of America The conclusion of 
Profeisor Taislcr i book La Belgique Et L Entice En Guerre 
Des Eiats Unis J0/4 /977 rightly makes a ftrong point of it on 
basis of the ample documentation But it was the cruel sinking 
of LusUanJa with over 1000 passenger* and the renewal of the 
unrestricted German submarine warfare in early 1917 that finally 
brought the United States into the war m spite of Wilson s May 
1915 pledge that There Is such a thing as a man being too proud 
to fight There is such a thing as a nation being so right that it 
does not need to convince others by force that It is right 

President Wflson was a very unhappy man when in defense 
of the freedom of the seas he wa* forced to declare the war m 
Germany In his dramado speech of January 17 1917» be 

ptxiclaimed a principle that there should be 'a peace without 
victory He was the fini-ono to concentrate on the constructive 
war aims which were clearly defined in his famous Fourteen 
Points ’ in his ”Tha Program of Peace addressed to Congress on 
January 8 1918 The essence of that rcvolalionary scheme may 
be defined os the universal application of the telf^determiDation 
of nations principle and the collective security system under the 
League ofNaUons. With omadug speed Wilson administration 
With the help of such co-ordltmtors as Bernard Baruch and the 
Labor Leader Samuel Gomper* was able to mobilize the 
American industrial resources and the manpower for the dclory 
of the Coalitiom It was done In zealous belief that America 
entered the war to end all war* once for ever At the tamo time 
the so-called Inquiry of the best academic brains were 
mobilized by the President to study the complicated temlonal 
and ccoooraic problems of peace to come 

Wilson s Fourteen Points tremeodoutly helped Indeed, la 
bringing the hostilities to end and the Armistice was signed oo 
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November 11, 1918. Wilson became at the same time idol of the 
underdog nations of the world Never was American policy 
so popular all over the globe as in 1918-19 His self- 
determination doctrme helped to bring the independence of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roumama, Yugoslavia and the Baltic 
States But it was at this point also that Wilson committed one 
of his eventful mistakes when he decided to go by himself to 
represent the United States at the Pans Peace Conference It was 
for the first time m American history that the Head of the State 
engaged his authority m complicated diplomatic negotiation 
abroad but worst of all Wilson failed to include in the delegation 
the senatorial members of the powerful Opposition and thus 
antagonized the Republicans who were in the majority in the 
Senate Apparently as the head of the Democratic Party the 
President felt that his own party should take the full 
responsibility for the outcome of the peace negotiations. He 
may, therefore, be justly accused for breaking the truce with the 
Opposition and thus abandoning the bi-partisan approach in the 
conduct of foreign afifairs which he preached in war years 

The next setback to Wilsonian plans for a Millenium 
occurred in Pans Under the pressure of the Western European 
Chanceries, the deliberations of the peace conference were held 
behind the closed doors, in spite of Wilson’s “Point One” 
proclaiming the principle of open diplomacy The suspense 
atmosphere of Pans Peace Conference is best described by Sir 
Harold Nicolson in his reminiscences Peacemaking 1919. 
Hundreds of delegates representing twenty-seven Allied and 
Associated Nations selected the Council of Ten but even that 
body proved to be too cumbersome and too leaky and in March 
1919 It gave to the Council of Four As the Italian Premier 
Orlando was frequently absent, the so-called “Big Four” tended 
to be actually the Council of “three lone men in a room 
determining the destiny of the world” to use dramatic expression 
of Professor Bailey. 

There was urgent need for haste Europe w'as ex- 
hausted and hungry and the “red cloud of Bolshevism” W'as 
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ipreadhig <n*tr Hirajary and Germany In the early dtyi of the 
ConfcTtacc the vicion propoicd dividing the booty of the fortner 
Gerroao colonics After a bitter fight General Smuts of South 
Africa proposed as a spoVesmao of the British Comraon^ralth 
the system of mandates for the regions detached by the m*ar from 
the Ottoman Empire^ but he did not applv that dcsicc to German 
possessions in Africa and in the Pacifies. Although nobody 
thought of returning to Gennanv any of these conquests, the 
colonial pov.“en ucrc equally reloctanl to ccccpl the Point Fhe” 
of WDson Uihich proWded for •A free, open minded and 
absolutely impartial adjustment of all colonial claims based upon 
a strict obs rvance of the principle that In determining aU such 
qucsiions of so\’ercjgoty the interests of the populations concent 
ed must hast equal weight with the equitable claims of the 
government whose title is to be determined. Resenting the 
spoils to the viciofi approach of England France Italy and 
Japan —Wilson acceded to the compromise lugg^iion of a 
graded mandate t)Ste'a for atl the conquered colonics as well as 
for Asia Minor and Mesopotamia 

In \Mlions eyes the drawing up of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations to ensote a jot' and lasting peace was 
definitely the roost important work of the CoDference But the 
Alli*s sTKilcsmcn as well as man) Republicans ct home insisted 
that the more pressing probem of tfe peace ictltcrrenl be 
diiposed at first and that the Wflionlao League of Nations be 
organUed afterwards The PrMlJent feared however that if he 
did not g t bis mcws odopicd at ih- outlet they would be ihelvvd 
in sCTimble for ipolls Although be was able to enriy the diy by 
tbe sheer way of Ms prcitl e be had to male another 
cs-nprensUe In order to g I the Italian support for hli scbeire 
h had to prorolic then Ibc Brenner pass frontier In Tyrol with 
about Gcrrasoi It is pomble that acting here apalnit 

hit 0*0 pr n*iples of self-dctermirition was Ignorant of the 
p« p fijufci On Ji uary the 25th of 19|9 it was sored In 
Fitii ihii th Leigj of Vjilftri sh uild be made an IntTjTJl pan 
cf tV Tttnj a^ rrtiid at hleselfwai app^?t"ted O airman 
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of the Commission to draft the Covenant. By laboring under great 
pressure, the Commission was able to draw up a draft in ten days 
and on February the 14th, 1919, Wilson appeared in Peace 
Conference Plenary Session and triumphantly read the completed 
League Covenant. “A living thing is born”, he solemnly declared 
in that last day of his personal triumph, but it was necessary 
for him to return now to America for the purpose of signing 
pending bills and of explaining the League Covenant to the 
American people. 

Although President requested by cable that the Congress 
refrain from debating the League until his arrival, the Senate went 
into action when he was still on the high seas. The isolationist 
Senator Borah of Idaho attacked the League Covenant as “the 
greatest triumph of English diplomacy in three centuries”, while 
another “irreconcilable” Senator Red of Missouri attacked the 
League as “a sort of international smelling committee”* On the 
last day of the 65th Congress on March the 3rd, 1919, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Mass , the Chairman of the powerful 
Foreign Relations Committee, introduced the Republican Round 
Robin. It was signed by thirty-nine Senators and Scnators-elect, 
more than the Constitutional onc-lhird necessary to defeat 
the Treaty. The most striking passage of the Ultimatum read “Be 
it resolved . that it is the sense of the Senate that while it is 
their sincere desire that the nations of the world should unite to 
promote peace and general disarmament, the constitution of the 
League of Nations in the form now proposed to the Peace Confer- 
ence should not be accepted by the United States ” This was not 
only to warn the President but also to service notice on the world 
that the Senate would approve no Treaty embodying the League 
Covenant. New York Sun wrote prophetically : “Woodrow 
Wilson’s League of Nations died in the Senate tonight”, but the 
President still believed that the Senate would not dare incur the 
odium of rejecting the entire Peace Treaty. 

When Wilson returned to Pans on March 14, 1919, he was 
alarmed to discover that Secretary of State Lansing and Colonel 
House had, in his opimon, been too willing to make concessions 
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to the Allied poTsen darmg hU alwcncc The chtef battle wai 
with the Pnme Minister of Franc- Clcracnccau The Old 
Ti^er” of French diploma^ larcastKally mtacVcil Wilson s 
Fourteen Points companns them uith the Ten Commandments” 
Vihich after all art also not too sirif'lly observed by average 
Chnstinn Talking to Wilson Is some thing like talking to Jesus 
Christ* he said once to Colonel House France demanded hea \7 
repressions from Germany and the occupation of Rhinebnd On 
April the 3rd 1919 the exhausted Wilson was stricken v.ith 
influenza Outside his bedroom in the Study tat the other 
members of the Bis Four To their every demand on making 
com^fomlscs on his prmcjplM of sclMetcnnimilion and peace 
without victory” the sick man replied Nol On April 7ib his 
patience at the end, Wl|«on enquired v.hon the Gtor^e 
Washintfton could presidential man-of v.ar be made read) to lake 
him homo These dramatic gesture helped in elTccting 
Compromise France si.*as to occupy the Rhineland for a 
maximum of 15 years and the Saar snll y for a like period with t 
plebiscite ot the Saar at the end of that time In return Britain 
and America were to sign a Treaty with France guaranteeing her 
armed assiitanc- in the event of an unprosmted attack by 
Germans Thus to quiet down the tradlilonal fear of French 
people of O rman aggression Wilson dccid d to commit the 
United States against the tradition of no cntanglefnents in 
Europe During his illness Colonel House further surrendered 
to the French demands on the repressions 

Another crisis of the Pans Conference was precipitated by 
Italy She had entered the war being promised b) France and 
England ia the Secret Treat) of London sarlous parts of the 
encm> s lernior) Ar^iait the sclfsl icrminaiion princlpl she riQw 
derunJed the Adnath. cuasl on tU* \ujoslav side with some 
imfvjfUni ports 

EmMtiere J by Ms Paris eontpfonius Wilvon rxturred 1 1 itc 
Un ted Sut“i i-t julv IPI*) strongly dttcrrilnnJ to win ileep* 
pfvw-al of the Senate and th support rfibc Arerron pe\ p < f r 
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the Versailles Treaty. To a large degree the fate of the League of 
Nations and of the future peace of the world would depend upon 
the outcome of the “Great Debate” over the crucial issue of the 
American participation in Wilson’s system of collective security. 
In a selC-rightcous mood, the President presented his adversaries 
in the Senate with the Versailles Treaty urging for prompt and 
unqualified approval of the League of Nations, which was in his 
own words “the hope of mankind” Dare we reject it and break 
the heart of the world? — asked he rhetorically At the same time 
he made no attempt whatsoever to build support for the peace 
settlement in the Senate and the Republican Party— among the 
very man, who w'ould have the pow'er of life or death over the 
Treaty of Versailles This could be only explained by Wilson’s 
supreme confidence in his ow'n creation and in the over-whelming 
support of the American people who like him supposedly knew 
wliat was right and tvould crush any man w'ho dared to obstruct 
the fulfilment of the age long dream of peace 

Apparently, Wilson was not aware that his opponents in the 
Senate found strong support among the three important groups of 
the hyphenated Americans. In 1950, I have made a fascinating 
research considering the role w'hich the Americans of German, 
Irish, and Italian descent had played in obstructing Wilson’s 
policy. Although the correct statistics are not av.ulable, it seems 
that there were at least fifteen million strong altogether. The 
seven million German- Americans led by George Sylvester Vicrcck 
believed that the Treaty of Versailles was a base betrayal of their 
old Fatherland While they were traditionally rather the 
supporters of the Republican Party, the five million Italian- 
Americans and the 3 to 4 million-Insh Americans dwelling in the 
big cities were ahvays considered the stronghold of the 
Democratic Party. Now they turned against Wilson — the Italians 
aroused by Rome’s expansionist demand over Fmme and Yugoslav 
Dalmatic Coast and the Irish were up in arms because Wilson had 
refused to press the cause of Ireland’s independence on shrewd 
British Prime Minister, Lloyd George On the basis of a 
thorough study of that problem, I am convinced that the shift 
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from the Democratic to the Republican Party of the Irish 
American and Italian Amcncan vote in vengeance to Wilion s 
reluctance to support Italian and Irish clafani was one of the three 
decuivo factors of the failure of the League of Nations in the 
United States. 

Another crucial clement was Wilson i unwillingness to come 
to terms with the so-called limited intemationaliiu group 
among the leading Republicans such as Frank Kellogg, Blibu 
Root, Charles Evans Hughes Herbert Hoover, and Nicholas 
Murray Butler who also b Ueved that the United States should 
play an active role In preserving the peace of the world 
Although they favoured arbitration the establishment of the world 
court international agreements for disarmaments and economic 
co-operation, all the limited mtemationalists opposed American 
participation m the collective security system provided by the key 
Article Ten of the league Covenant which they considered as an 
unrealistic perpetuation of status quo They claimed that the full- 
fledged American participation In such a system wfl) endanger 
Amcncan security by transferring the constiiuilonal power of 
decision over questions of p-ace and war from President and 
Congress to an international agency which the United Stales 
could not controL This happened to be also the position of 
Senator Lodge the man who devised and executed the Republican 
strategy in the Upper House during the Parliamentary phase of 
the Treaty struggle An ardent nationalist the Senior Scoalor 
from Massachusetts was by no rnoaos on Isolationist Ho believed 
in a strong balance of power system based on the Anglo-Franco 
American alliance os the best insumuce for the future peace 
Lodge applied the tactics of delay bvllcvlng that time and the big 
business money might secure the country from the League In 
spile of the fact that the majority of the Amcricin people seemed 
to be obviously for the League of Nations 

Against the adv’fce of his doctors and friends, Wilson decided 
In the beginning of September 1919 to Uke his case to the 
country Barnestormlng** across America in twenty two days 
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he delivered thirty-two speeches with average one hour in length 
He covered 8,000 miles knowing that he was taking a grave 
chance, but as he had said he would be glad to give his life for the 
cause. In almost every speech Wilson explicitly described and 
defended the major provisions of the Treaty emphasizing that 
Article Ten attacked by his opponents was the very heart of the 
Covenant and the foundation of the new world order — “speaking 
the conscience of the world’* It seemed almost superfluous, 
claimed Wilson, to argue the necessity of the American 
membership in the League of Nations. There was the obvious 
fact, he declared m his speech at Dcs Moines, that American 
Isolation had ended “not because we choose to go into the 
politics of the world but because by the sliccr genius of these 
people and the growth of our power we have become a determined 
faetor in the history of mankind, and after we have become a 
determined factor you cannot remain isolated, whether you want 
to or not.” The question confronting the American people was, 
therefore, whether they would exercise their influence in the 
world, which could henceforth be profound and controlling, — in 
partnership with the other powers or in defiance of them which 
would require a great standing Army and Navy Without the 
American participation and leadership, therefore, the League 
would fail and without the League there could be no effective 
collective security system These became increasingly the main 
theme of Wilson’s addresses as he journeyed deeply into the West 
where he was enthusiastically received The ovations reached a 
high point in Pueblo, Colorado, on September the 25th, 1919. 
But this was the end of Wilson’s strength. Although he had 
planned to carry the fight into Senator Lodge’s New England, his 
frail body now refused to go on The remaining speeches were 
cancelled and he was convoyed by his doctors back to 
Washington, where he lay half-paralyzed, a victim of the war and 
of his strenuous campaign It was most unfortunate that during 
the crucial period of next seven and a half months he could not 
meet even his Cabinet 
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Republican majemty in the Foreign Kclaiioni Corammee 
proposed forty five amendments and four reservations to Peace 
Treaty The Senate adopted most of them in the form of 
Fourteen Rescrvationi The most important of them constituted 
a virtual rejection of the system of coUectivo security that Wilson 
bad construed* It claimed Disavowals of any obligations to 
preserve the temtorial Integrity or political Indcp-ndencc of any 
other country or to interfere in controversies between nations 
under Article 10 or any other article of the entire Treaty or to 
employ the military or naval forces of the United States for any 
purpose except by act of Congress In addition the Preamble 
to the Reservations provided that the American ratification of the 
Treaty should not take eflfect until at least principal Allied powers 
bad accepted those Reservations in a formal exchange of note 
Although Wilson had repeatedly expressed his willingness to 
accept some mild reservations — he claimed now that those of 
Senator Lodge struck at the very heart of the Covenant He 
wrote to his loyal Democratio Senators that the large resolutions 
did not provide for the tuiification but rather for the nullification 
of the Treaty He demanded from his Party to vote against 
Lodge rcsolurion. 

The complicated Senate votings on Nov-ember the 15ih 1919 
and again under the pressure of the public opinion on March the 
19th 1920 failed to mobilize the necessary tv.o thirds of the 
Senate In May of this year the Congress passed only the 
resolution declaring hostilities with ccniral powers at an end but 
Wilson s Peace Treaty could not pass although about eighty 
perc^t of Senators and Congressmen were in fact in favour of 
some kind of a League of Nations 

The stubborn President refused to compromise even now 
and he decided to carry the fight at the polls in 1920 Presidential 
Elections* He siill had some hope that the elections would prove 
to be a solemn referendum for his League of Nations which 
became the chief issue in the platform of the Democratic Party 
His own candidate for Presidency Governor Cox of Ohio failed to 
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appeal to American imagination and the ambiguous platform of 
the Republican Party proved to be more appealing Its standard- 
bearer Senator Waren G Harding of Ohio got a tremendous 
vote for his claim that “America’s present need is not heroic but 
normalcy” This emotional quest for normalcy defeated Wilson’s 
candidate and Wilson’s “Great Design” In spite of his 
pre-election promises President Harding declared at his 
inauguration that the Republican Administration which came in 
power in March, 1921, definitely and decisively put aside all talks 
of entering the League of Nations. 

To summarize, of all the complicated factors which 
contributed to the final failure of Woodrow Wilson’s Foreign 
Policy,the most important were . 

(1) President Wilson’s wrong tactics in dealing with the 
“mild reservalionists” among the Republican Senate 
majority , 

(2) His physical disability during the last crucial 18 months , 

(3) The anti-Wilson vote of hyphenated Americans of 
German, Irish and Italian origin, 

(4) and before all the inability of post Wcrid War I America 
to grasp Wilson’s farseeing idea of the United States’s 
new responsibilities instead of the obsolete and 
isolationist “no foreign entanglements” tradition 

But the tragic events and outcome of the last World War 
seem to rehabilitate fully Wilson’s quest for a collective security 
system based on international justice and brotherhood of all 
nations. It is my deep conviction that the world of today is 
desperately in need of the statesmen of moral and intellectual 
calibre of Woodrow Wilson to replace the Machiavellian leaders 
of the Teheran and Yalta power politics penod. 




Character of the Abhasid Caliphate 

By 

Dr A H. Siddiqi, Karachi 

In order to understand the character which the Abbasid 
Caliphate assumed after Its adxent, one has fiot to understand 
the chief causes of the downfall of the previous dynasty le. the 
Umayyads The latter, unfortunately, on account of the tragedy 
ofKcrbala and the siege and the sack of the Holy cities of Mecca 
and Madina, had alienated the sympathies of all sections of the 
Muslim community p irticularly, the Ulema who guided the public 
opinion To make matters worse, they gave unequal treatment to 
the new converts who were in huge maioriiy and thus earned the 
name of an Arab kingdom or even a Godless Dj nasty The anti- 
Umayyad propaganda which originated with the Shiites was fully 
exploited by the Abbasids to their own advantage In the last 
resort, the only hope for the Umayad Dynasty to survive 
depended upon the full and undivided support of the Syrians, 
which was divided when the unity among the house of Banu 
Ummaya itself broke down after the murder of Walid JI. 

Under the able guidance of Abu Muslim Khurasani, the 
Abaisid propaganda flourished unchecked till the dynasty itself 
was ssvept off m 132 A,H. (750 A.D ) by the defeat of the last 
Ummayad Caliph Merwan II at the battle of Zab 

The Abbasid success was due to the foresight, statesmanship 
and military genius of Abu Muslim Khurasani, who, on the one 
hand succeeded in combining all the opposition forces against 
the cause of the Ummayad Dynasty, and, on the other, did not 
allow the Arab themselves to unite in Persia The Abbasid 
leader, Abul Abbas-as-Safiah, with the help of Abu Muslim 
Kliurasani also succeeded in completely deceiving the Alids, and 
to the chagrin of the latter was unexpectedly declared as the 
first Caliph m the very city of Kufa which was considered as 
Alids* impregnable bastion 
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The last which confronted the first Caliph of the Abbasids 
was to ward off the danger from the vanquished dynasty of the 
Umayyadt and their supporter* the Syrians and to lay the 
foundations of their dynasty on a sound and sure basis Abul 
Abba* As-Saffah succeeded during his lifetime in warding off the 
danger from the UraayjTUis by destroying them root and branch 
In order to restore order Internally, he had no doubt to 
demolish altogether the Umayyad pos\cr but ho had little 
justification for the ruthlcs* persecution and luttcr destruction of 
the Umayyads This ruthless policy of Abul Abbas not only 
earned him the title of As-Saffah, the blood shedder, but also 
sundered the unity of the Caliphate itself in that an Umayjad 
prince Abdur Rahman I escaped their fury, and after many 
vicissitudes ultimately founded an Independent kingdom for his 
own house in Spain Not only an important province was thus 
cut off from the Centre but also a rival glorious, albeit Caliphate 
was founded m that land by Abdur Rahman III The new 
Caliphate was therefore not cc^extensive with the limits of 
Islam and had to confine its activities to the eastern lands only 

The conflict between the Hashmites themselves i e , between 
the Abbasids and the Alid* further destroyed the unity of the 
Muslim World- The Alids nghtly felt that they were deceived by 
their cousins the Abbastd* and therefore repeatedly and 
energetically tried for the assertion of their claim to Caiipbaie 
Although vanquished each time the Alids yet could never be 
reconciled and conimued orgamsmg revolt* against the Abbasld 
Government No wonder the Abbosid* now launched upon a 
policy of persecution- In any case the cumulative effect of all 
this was that the Ahds founded an mdepeudeat Fatimid 
Caliphate m Egypt and the Islamic Commonwealth stood further 
dismembered- 

The only course now left for the Abbasids, under the 
circumstances wtis to found the Caliphate on religious basis so 
that the) could turviNe Insplte of this division and mutual 
nvalry The originator of ihl* scheme was Al Mansur who Is 
nghtly regarded as the teal founder of the Abbasld d)’na5iy 
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A great scholar well versed in religious literature A1 Mansur 
patronised Ulema and by enlisting their sympathies impressed 
upon the public mind that the Caliphate belonged to the house of 
Abbas. He succeeded in replacing the famous tradition of the 
Holy Prophet ' Al Ayimma min al Qm aisJi* by “A1 Ayimma min 
A1 Abbas”. A1 Mansur thus succeeded in laying the foundations 
of his house on what he considered permanent and sure grounds. 
On account of this belief among the Muslims that the Caliph must 
be chosen from the house of Abbas, the dynasty lasted for 
centuries after it had lost all temporal power till it was destroyed 
by the infidel Mongols in 656 A H. (1258 AD) 

Since the Abbasids had come to power with the help of the 
new Persian converts , and as defenders of an Islamic Stale 
against the so called Godless or Arab State of the Umayyads, it 
was but natural for them to restore equal treatment to the new 
converts (Mawalis) m economic, political and cultural fields, and 
thus every office, even the highest that is of a grand Wazir was 
thrown open to them. Nay, the Abbasids committed a political 
blunder of the first magnitude by ignoring even the legitimate 
claims of their own race i e the Arabs During the early period 
of the Abbasid Caliphate, almost all the important posts were 
monopolised by the Persians to the exclusion of the Arabs, and 
this naturally created a feeling of rivalry and jealousy between the 
Arabs and the Persians In order to counter-balance the power 
of the two parties, viz the Arabs and the Persians, the Caliph 
Muctasim also committed greater political blunder, viz,, recruiting 
uneducated and uncultured Turks into his army, and by 
entrusting them full control over the army, he enabled them to 
play the role of Caliph-makers. The absolute control of the 
Turks over the administrative machinery at the Centre not only 
reduced the Institution of the Caliphate to a mere farce, but also 
facilitated the Provincial Governors to assert their own 
independence. 

However, by conceding equal treatment to the new converts 
all over the Empire, the Abbasides laid the foundation of an 
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Tbc tuk which confronted the first Cahph of the Abbasidi 
was to ward off the danger from the vanquished dynasty of the 
Umayyads and their supporten, the Syrians and to lay the 
foundations of their dynasty on a sound and sure basis Abul 
Abbas As-Saffah succeeded during Ms lifetime in warding off the 
danger from the Umay^-ads by destroying them root and branch 
In order to restore order Internally* he had no doubt to 
demolish altogether the Umayyad power but he had little 
justification for the ruthless persecution and utter destruction of 
the Umayyads This ruthless policy of Abul Abbas not only 
earned him the title of As-Saffah, the blood ihedder, but also 
sundered the unity of the Caliphate itself in that an Umayjid 
prmcc Abdur Rahman I escaped their fury and after many 
vicissitudes ultimately founded an independent kingdom for his 
own house m Spam Not only an important province s^’ai thus 
cut off from the Centre but also a nvnl glorious, albeit Caliphate 
was founded in that land by Abdor Rahman III The new 
Caliphate was therefore not co-extenslve with the llmlli of 
Islam and had to confine Its activities to the eastern lands only 

The conflict between the Hashmites themselves / between 
the Abbasidi and the Alids further destroyed the unity of the 
Muslim World The Ahdi nghtly fell that they were deceived by 
their cousins the Abbasids and therefore repeatedly and 
energetically tried for the assertion of their claim to Oalipbate 
Although vanquished each time the Alids yet could never be 
ttcoTiClVtd and contmutd organising ttvolts agalnsl the Abbasid 
Government No wonder tbc Abbasidi now launched upon a 
policy of persecution In any case the cumulative effect of nil 
this nui that the Alidi founded an Independent Fatimld 
Caliphate In Egypt, and the Islamic Commonwealth stood further 
dismembered. 

The only course now left for the Abbasids under the 
circumstances was to found the Caliphate on religious basis lo 
that the> could survive insplte of this dKlslon oud mutual 
rhiilry The originator of this scheme Nvai Al Mansur who is 
nghtly regarded as the real founder of the Abbasld d> nasty 
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A great scholar well versed in religious literature A1 Mansur 
patronised Ulema and by enlisting their sympathies impressed 
upon the public mind that the Caliphate belonged to the house of 
Abbas He succeeded in replacing the famous tradition of the 
Holy Prophet ‘Al Ayimma mm al Quraish^ by “A1 Ayimma min 
A1 Abbas”. Al Mansur thus succeeded m laying the foundatiens 
of his house on what he considered permanent and sure giounds. 
On account of this belief among the Muslims that the Caliph must 
be chosen from the house of Abbas, the dynasty lasted for 
centuries after it had lost all temporal power till it was destroyed 
by the infidel Mongols in 656 A H. (1258 AD) 


Since the Abbasids had come to power with the help of the 
new Persian converts , and as defenders of an Islamic State 
against the so called Godless or Arab State of the Umayyads, it 
was but natural for them to restore equal treatment to the new 
converts (Mawalis) in economic, political and cultural fields, and 
thus every office, even the highest that is of a grand Wazir was 
thrown open to them. Nay, the Abbasids committed a political 
blunder of the first magnitude by ignoring even the legitimate 
claims of their own race i e the Arabs During the early period 
of the Abbasid Caliphate, almost all the important posts were 
monopolised by the Persians to the exclusion of the Arabs; and 
this naturally created a feeling of rivalry and jealousy between the 
Arabs and the Persians. In order to counter-balance the power 
of the two parties, viz the Arabs and the Persians, the Caliph 
Muctasimalso committed greater political blunder, viz., recruiting 
uneducated and uncultured Turks into his army, and by 
entrusting them full control over the army, he enabled them to 
play the role of Caliph-raakers. The absolute control of the 

Turks over the administrative machinery at the Centre not only 

reduced the Institution of the Caliphate to a mere farce, but also 

facilitated the Provincial Governors to assert their own 
independence 


However, by conceding equal treatment to the new com-nt 
all over the Empire, the Abbas.des laid the foundat.on ofln 
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Islamic State anevs Though ns among the Umayyads tucccuion 
was hereditary yet it was not hereditary, pure and simple as was 
m vogue among the contemporary states 

Although the Caliph nominated his successor the right 
of the successor was not based on the nomination by the 
preceding Caliph but on the homage he received^ The 
pnnciple that each Cahph should be elected and that he 
should hold office during his good b-havioor was recognised 
throughout but no machinery was evolved or could be evolved 
at that stage of society by which the votes of miUloni of Muslims 
could be taken as often as the rulers changed or had to be 
changed However the bait was taken for the acceding Caliph 
by as many as possible at the hand of the Cahph himself at the 
Centre and at th*" hand of his representative in the Provinces In 
the words of Anur Alt the oath of allegicnce to the elected 
Cahph possessed a sacramental virtue and imparled a lacredneis 
to his p rsonahty The sacramental virtue attached to the bait 
was based upon the following idea All the rules and ordinances 
which regniate the conduct of the general body of Moslims are 
the utterances of the voice of God This is in substance the JJma 
ul Ummit the consensus of the people and when they 
unanimously or almost unanimonsly choose a spintual leader and 
head of the congregation of Islam a divine sanction is Imparted 
to his spiritual authorit) he becomes the source and clmnnel of 
legitimate government and he alone has the right of ordaining 
deputies entitled to rule decide or to lead at prajers It was due 
to this conception of the sacramental character of the Caliph s 
election that long after he had lost c\Tr7 vestige of temporal 
pow.cr conquerors and chieftains like Mahmud of Ghazni 
soUdicd from him the consecration of their power The Caliph s 
confirmation legitimised their amhonly \'csied in them the hwfol 
government of their states and made c\Try popular rising against 
them illegal and impious This ordination Vins cfTecled by the 
grant of a formal diploma which was invariably accompanied 
withjcttcls swords and banners 
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The right of the people to choose and confirm the Caliph, 
also gave them the corresponding right of deposing him if he 
flagrantly violated the laws of the Shaiiat Thai very small group 
of people consisting of religious leaders, Qadis, military 
commanders and other high oflicials who had taken the Ban m 
the first instance would take the initiative m matters of deposition 
which will ultimately be confirmed by the people at large 


Let us examine whether there could be any better system of 
choosing the Caliph at that remote stage of Society. The best 
method at that stage of illiteracy should have been the 
constitution of a Board of few competent electors possessed ot 
irreproachable character to choose a successor from among 
themsehes on the pattern of Great ‘Umar But e\en that was 
not possible as from the time of the murder of Hadrat ‘Usman, the 
Caliphate had lost ns universal character, particularly owing to 
the mutual rivaliw' of the two important branches of the Qtraish 
nz , the Umajyads and the Hashm.iles With the advent of the 
Abbasids to power, the gulf was further widened by an 
unbreachablc rift between the two important branches of the 
Hashmues themselves, i/r., the Abbasids and the Alids Beth of 
them claimed Caliphate for their own faction Caliph Mamon 
tried to nominate and did nominate the most qualified person 


Irom among the Hashmitcs i.e. the Imam Ali ar Riza but v'as 
frustrated m his efforts because of stiff Abbasid opposition 


For that matter, Mamcn himself was deposed by his own clan at 
Baghdad, and the situation was saved but by the sudden demise 


Ot the Alid heir designate In such circumstances, there v,as no 
otheralternathebutto choose an able and competent Cahpfa 
from the house of Abbas And in the earl;, dajs of the Abbasid 

Caliphate, tte find «hen the caliphs uete rather free to choose 

f, ’ , r'-r^ons ofchnracter and abilm 

their successors competent a^a p-r.cn _ 

Ton 'enicr brother of the 
^ere nominated It was more oLen ^ ^ 

n t 1 t eitcer of the minor or less 

Cahph w’Es nominated to the exclusion ei 

competent son of the pre’.xous Cahph 


Dnnng the earl; period of the 


Caliphate the cr-L- insign.a of 


sovereign t\ were the 


Se/Rod and Signet of the Hci, Prop- 
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which were considered as precious possessions of every Caliph 
who used to don them on ceremonial occasions Later on other 
insignia of sovereignty found their way into Islamic polity The 
most important of them was the inclusion of a Caliph s name In 
the 'Khuibah 

The Head of the State also being the leader of Salat” 
(prayer) it became necessary for him to lead the congregalicmal 
prayers at the Capital and to deliver *Khutbch on Frida}”! end 
Idafn In this capacity he had to appoint Imams as his 
representatives ra the various units of the State These Irmunj 
while leading congregational prayers as representatives of the 
Caliph in the various mosques of the State after praising God 
Almighty and invokiog blessings on the Holv Prophet had also to 
include the name of the reigning Caliph m the Khutbah The 
inclusion of a Cahph s name in the Khutbah” thus became one of 
the chief insignia of sovereignty and served as the only visible sign 
of his recognition as the Head of the State* Although In the 
beginning It was a part of the religious function in due coune of 
time it assumed a great pobtical significance 

The Inscribing of the name of the Caliph on the coinage 
became also the exclusive prerogative of the Caliph during the 
Abbasid Caliphate Even when the independent Governors In 
Persia began to share this insignia of sovxrejgnty by inscribing 
their names on the coinage the name of the Caliph was alio 
inscribed on the obverse side except during the Shiite Buwa)hM 
regime when only the name of the reigning Caliph was put on the 
reverse side 

The grant of a deed of invcstiiutc was the most important 
political prerogative cnjo}*ed exclusively by the Caliph 

Smee the latter was regarded ns the chief source of power no 
Governor could be recognised os a legally constituted ruler unless 
he had obtained this deed 

With the weakening of the central authority the Governors 
who assumed practical independenco and stopped the pajmenl of 
regular tribute to the Caliphate oho fcU the necessity of 
obtaining this deed of investiture from the Caliphate. 
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Even ihc usurpers who by right of their conquest had 
incorporated, or wore in possession of, certain territories which 
were Within the juiisdiction of the Caliphate, felt the need of 
securing this import mt deed in order to legalise their position in 
the eyes of the public. 

Since the temporal funetions could not be separated from 
religious ones, if such Governors did not secure this patent of 
sovereignty from the Caliphate, they were not enliilcd to appoint 
Qalis in the terril ^rics within their jurisdiction and as such all 
the religious functions would have come to a stand-still 

The acceptance of a deed from the Caliphate was in fact a 
declaration of their political subordination to the former, to 
which a sort of sanction was attached by the necessity of its 
renewal on the demise of the grantor and the grantee 

Although the Caliphate had no hand in the appointment of 
an Amir, the successor was obliged to apply to the Caliph for a 
deed of investiture which was, as a matter of course, issued by 
the Caliph 

However, this document was not a blank cheque given to the 
Governors to rule their kingdoms as they liked There were 
certain religious as well as political obligations to be fulfilled by 
the rukrs who used to bind themselves with formidable oaths to 
perform them 

Although there was no sanctioning authority to enforce these 
obligations on the rulers, yet it was understood that they were 
morally bound to abide by them and there seems to be no hint in 
any of our sources that orthodox public opinion was prepared as 
yet to admit any severing of the link with the Caliphate 

Even the Shute Buwayhid Amirs, ambitious as they were to 
rule, still found it expedient to allow the Caliphate to retain its 
sovereignty de juie Consequently the function of issuing the deed 
of investiture both on the change of a Caliph and an Amir 
remained intact and in force 
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Qualificatkms of The Caliph 

Al Wawardi oonsidcn the Caliphate an elective ioililotion 
and lays down the necessary qualifications both for the electors as 
well as the candidates to the office He lays down the following 
qualifications for the candidate who standi for the office of the 
Caliphate. 

The Caliph must be a member of the tribe of the Quraysh 
he must be of the male sex of full age of spotless character and 
be free from all physical or mental Infirmity He must have 
sufflCTcnt knowledge for the decision of difficult cases of law, and 
sound judgment required for public administration and he must 
show courage and energy In the defence of Muslim territory 
During the early penod of the Abbaild Caliphate these 
qualifications were more or less fulfilled by the candidates who 
acceded to the Caliphate But later on when decadence seized 
them by the shoulder most of these qu&Ilficauons were done 
away with. No doubt the Caliph was elected from the bouse of 
Abbas and the three qualification of being a roaie sex of full age 
and free from all physical or mental infirmity were always 
adhered to 

Duties of The Caliph 

According to Al Mawardl the following ten arc the duties of 
the Caliph — 

1 To protect the religion from innovations and to sec that 
people obey its Injunctions and resist from what It 
prohibits. 

2 To administer justice and prevent oppression 

3 To maintain law and order and establish peace In the 
land 

4 To admlnhier htulud lx punishments prescribed for 
crimes connected with ihe breach of moral precepts 
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5. To protect the frontiers. 

6 To invite other peoples to embrace Islam and to impose 
al-jizyah if they refuse to accept that faith. 

7. To collect al-kltaraj and as-^adaqnt without oppressing 
the ta\-pa>crs. 

8. To pay regularly annuities and stipends to deserving 
people. 

9. To nominate trustworthy people as his substitutes, 
appoint reliable men as governors .ind 'Amils and to 
entrust the charge of the treasury to highly dependable 
officers. 

10. To keep a vigilant watch over the affairs of the State, 
to jealously guard the interests of the people and not to 
indulge in so much religious exercises as to interfere with 
the efrcciivc administration of the State 

All these duties were more or less fulfilled by the Caliph 
concerned or by Ins representative to whom he was forced to 
delegate his authority, nr., the Stilton 

Pnvy Purse : 

The Abbasids not only enjoyed their annuities but also a 
share m the booty (that of the Banu Hashim). Besides, they 
owned huge royal estates so much so that a separate department, 
Diwanud-Diya, had to be established to administer the private 
estates of the Abbasid Caliphs. 

The Court 

The colour of the early Abbasids was black, black too was 
the colour of their banner bearing in white the inscription, 
“Tuere is no God but God and Muhammad is the Messenger of 
God”. The investiture ceremony was marked by Arab simplicity 
The Caliph wore a black * kaftan' ( a flowing garment ) 
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and a black turban On him rested the mantle of Muhammad 
and in his hand was placed bli ( the Prophet s ) staff 
'Utkmdns copy of the Quran was kept before him. One after 
another the nobiUty first and then th- other kissed the hand of 
the Caliph and this was the form of paying homage 

Shura 

In accordarce with the explicit injunctions of the Quran the 
Abbasid Caliphs tried to carry on the administrative affairs with 
mutual consultation Under the early Abbasidi the members 
of the royal family and the members of those families which were 
faithful to the Dynasty like the BarnmUdes were always consulted 
by the rulers 

A1 Mamon was the first Caliph to constitute a regular 
Council of State represenung every community which owed 
aUeglanco to Wm These rtpitscnialivts enjoyed full freedom in 
the expression of their opmtons and were not hampered m their 
discussions But that was a solitary example and it was not 
possible under the circumstances to set up an advisory Council 
representing all sections of the Muslim community oa the Alids 
and the Kharajilcs were always opposed to the Abbasid 
Caliphate and could never be reconciled However with the 
institution of several Dfwxns headed by a separate ]Va^r it wtis 
usual for the Caliph to consult the Head concerned and thus this 
system served th- purpose of an advisory council 

Cahph and Legislation 

After the pwriod of Khilqfat t-’Rashlda the function of 
ICi^sUtion was taken away from the Caliph in Council and 
assumed by the learned scholars of the day (Ulema) Howcsxr 
the sources of legislation remained the same r/r (1) Quran 
(2) Hadiih and (3) IJtihad and IJom 

In order to facilitate letdskitlon the meanings of the senes of 
the Quran were made more or less definite and the great mass of 
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the traditions of the Holy Prophet were collected and arranged 
during the early period of the Abbasid rule Further, Muslim 
law was codified and regulations regarding the various religious 
duties and ceremonies fixed by the four great schools of Muslim 
Law and Jurisprudence. Hcncc no immediate need was felt for 
further legislation during this period 

Thus during the Abbasid Caliphate, equality before law was 
assured for every one including the Caliph. Since no one was 
considered as legislator in the real sense of the term, and the 
Oiliph \\as only regarded as the executor of the Shariat Law, all 
Muslims were placed on equal footing so far as the application of 
law was concerned. 

Caliph and Judiciary ; 

The administration of justice was a subject of extreme 
importance and was regarded as a religious duty as enjoined in 
the Quran. The Caliph being the Head of the Islamic State 
was naturally regarded as the fountain of justice 

Judiciary was further developed during the Abbasid 
Caliphate Hitherto, the Caliph or his representatives in the 
Provinces used to appoint Quits but from the time of the Caliph 
Mehdi, the ofiice of the Chief OFiijis was also instituted and the 
entire judicial function were entrusted to him 

The Quits were highly qualified, competent and responsible 
persons and m most cases possessed the following qualifications — 

(1) Possessed sound knowledge of Muslim Jurisprudence. 

(2) Possessed irreproachable character. 

(3) Possessed full mental faculties and were sound of sight 
and hearing. 

(4) They were free citizens 

(5) They were Muslims 

(6) They were male. 
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the traditions of the Holy Prophet were collected and arranged 
during the early period of the Abbasid rule Further, Muslim 
law was codified and regulations regarding the various religious 
duties and ceremonies fixed by the four great schools of Muslim 
Law and Jurisprudence. Hence no immediate need was felt for 
further legislation during this period 

Thus during the Abbasid Caliphate, equality before law was 
assured for every one including the Caliph. Since no one was 
considered as legislator m the real sense of the term; and the 
Caliph was only regarded as the executor of the Shariat Law, all 
Muslims were placed on equal footing so far as the application of 
law was concerned 

Caliph and. Judiciary : 

The administration of justice was a subject of extreme 
importance and was regarded as a religious duty as enjoined in 
the Quran. The Caliph being the Head of the Islamic State 
was naturally regarded as the fountain of justice 

Judiciary was further developed during the Abbasid 
Caliphate Hitherto, the Caliph or his representatives in the 
Provinces used to appoint Qudls but from the time of the Caliph 
Mehdi, the office of the Chief Qci4ls was also instituted and the 
entire judicial function were entrusted to him 

The Qd^is were highly qualified, competent and responsible 
persons and in most cases possessed the following qualifications 

(1) Possessed sound knowledge of Muslim Jurisprudence. 

(2) Possessed irreproachable character. 

(3) Possessed full mental faculties and were sound of sioht 

and hearing ^ 

(4) They were free citizens 

(5) They were Muslims. 

(6) They were male. 
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The Qlt4Jx performed the following duties — 

1 Settlement of disputes and Kstoradon of nghts 

2. Administration of the properties of minors the insane 
etc. Suporvjiion of endowments and execution of wills 

3 Encouragement of and arranging the marriage of widows 
and execution of the prescribed punishments. 

4 Removal of public encroachments* 

5 Control over his subordinates and watching their 
conduct. 

The QS4ls was to give his Judgment and the execution thereof 
was in the hands of the Governors 

Owing to codification of MasUm Law, uniformity In law and 
procedure was established throughout the Caliphate aad thus the 
were left with little ioterpretatious of laws and their 
personal discretion In matters of procedure during the Abbasld 
period 

Since the Q 1 I 41 x court was considered a religious institution, 
where divine law was applied to all inrspeclive of status race sex 
and nationality no body not even the highest in ibe State could 
secure or demand any preferential treatment. There are several 
txamplti in which tvtn the Ca5iph had to appear in person before 
the court as a mere defeodenU 

In order to assist the Qa4ls in the administration of Justice 
another class of officers analogous to the notaries public of 
modern times and called nadils was established Formerly only 
witnesses known to be of good repute were accepted Others 
were either op-nly rejected or enquiries wTre made regarding 
them from their neighbours But from the thne of Mansur, a list 
containing a permanent body of witnesses was prepared by the 
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Qaiu, who were considered fit to be called as witnesses. The 
result was that not only reliability but inclusion in the prepared 
list was considered to be the passpoit to the witness box From 
these w'ltncsscs some w'crc chosen as assessors to help the QMl m 
his work Selection of witnesses became one of the duties of the 
Qua, and on a Qnil vacating his olTicc, the assessors appointed 
by him ceased to continue in that capacity 

So far the dispensation of criminal justice was concerned, the 
Caliph’s court constituted the highest court in the Caliphate. 
The Abbasid Caliphs also continued the practice of investigating 
personally into the grievances of the public; and fixed a particular 
day for the purpose. Even an ordinary person could have easy 
access to the Caliph or his representative on this particular day. 
The function of this institution was to set right cases of miscar- 
riage of justice w'hich occurred in the administrative and judicial 
departments, and to initiate proceedings ex-ojficio, even if no 
complaint w'as made. 

The position of the President of this Board w'as far higher 
than that of Qddl since the latter stood under his supervision and 
received directions from him. The President could himself 
decide legal dispute, or refer them to the Qnii for decision, or 
make them over to arbitrators In his decisions unlike the Qua, 
he was not bound by the strict letter of the law. He could hear 
witnesses on either side, and could decide according to the 
principles of equity. 

It was during the Caliphate of the Abbasids that a regular 
office of Muhtasib was created It was an office that lay 
between the office of the President and the Qudl. His chief duty 
was to see that the religious and moral precepts of Islam were 
obeyed, and to detect offences and punish the offenders. 
Essentially the duties of the Muhtasib related to the safeguarding 
of public morals and the prevention of commercial knavery. An 
offence had to be committed in public before the Muhtasib could 
take cognisance of it. In fact, the chief function of this officer was. 
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to achieve the chief objective of the Islamic State ie to enjom 
good upon the people and to prevent them from commuting 
wrong 

The Muhtasib could only try cases summarily when the truth 
was not m doubt If a case required sifting of evidence and 
administering of oaths it had to go to the Qsdl His function 
stood midway between those of the Qsdt and the Naxlrcl 
Mazallm but in rank and power he was infenor to both of them 
However Muhtavib used to be a powerful person and used to deal 
with defaulters quite impartially Even the highest in the Slate 
could not escape from hit dutches 

At it was an Islamic State the non^MusHm could not bv 
subjected to Sharlot Law Hence the leiilcroent of disputes 
among the non-MusUm subjects was left to their own 
ecclesiastical authorities Ho^^evcT in punishing crimes against 
humanity such as adultery murder theft robbery assault etc > 
the same law was applied against alL Whenever a dispute arose 
between a MasUm and a non Muslim the casre was decided by 
the Judge and the principle adopted was The plmml is just Iil^e 
a Muslim in matters concerning this world 

Caliph And The Executive 

The Caliph was the chief executive authority in the Siate. 
He saw to it that the laws were observed He controlled directly 
or indirectly the entire personnel of civil and military 
administration declared war and concluded peace He 
controlled the entire finances of the realm but he collected and 
disbursed them in accordance with the Shariat Law He could 
cede territory and pa) money to any foreign power All foreign 
relations were conducted by him and all instructions to 
Ambassadors or other diplomatic agents emanated from him 

Under th“ Abbasids the administration was conducted on 
definite lines analogous to modern cisilizcd s)stem in some 
directions it may be said to have been in advance of our own 
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times. For the cfhc ent running of tlic Stale, several Boards, 
corresponding to modern departments, v.crc created and placed 
under efficient and expert oil'icials both in the centre as well as in 
the Provnees. Above all, -in order to ecntralisc the adminis- 
trative machinery, the oflicc of Grand IVazir was also created 
during this period. 

In short the Abbasuls brought greater order into the 
Government, especially into the taxation system and the 
administration of justice 

The new era \\as csscntiall} distinguishable from the previous 
one by its relation to religion The Abb.isids prided themselves 
upon the fact that ihc\ brought into power Islam which had 
been suppressed during the Oniiuyad period. 

Religioxis Policy of The Abbasid Caliphate : 


It was, therefore, in the religious field, that great achievements 
were made uuring the Abbasid Caliphate, lliai fact alone gave it 
an Islamic character The Ulema were taKen into confidence 
and were highly p.itroniscd. As a consequence, marvellous work 
was done in the collection of religious literature 


In the first cent urv of Isbm tiicrc was a large number of 
living Witnesses from whom tr.iditions were colle'ctcd, committed 
to memorj' and orally handed down. No book on traditions, 
written before the Abbasids, had come down to us. The work of 
collecting and reducing them to writing was begun and completed 
during the Abbasid Caliphate. All the four great schools of 
Muslim Jurisprudence flourished under the early Abbasids and 
Muslim Law was codified. Scliolars were likewise patronised 
and encouraged in their scliolnrly pcrsuits The result progress 


was m almost all the branches of study— history, literature, science, 
all made giant striocs. The cumulative result of all this was that 
Muslim civilization came to maturity in Baghdad, b ossome 
forth as never before, and shone all the more so lustrously that 

Baghdad became the foremost scat of culture and civilization in 

World. 
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The Caliph Mehdi not only cndcrtook the tati of putting 
into actual practice the famous verse of the Quran, to enjoin 
good upon the people and to prevent them from committing 
wrong, by creatbg a regular office of Muhtosib but also took 
energetic steps in curbmg down all subversive mo\*cments which 
were likely to ondermine the moral fabnc of the society 

In order to promote the cause of Islam which is the chief 
objective of an Islamic State, orrangements for the conduct of 
prayers throughout the Caliphate were mode during this period 
and thousands of mosqnes were buUt. The HaJ c er emony was 
organised by the Government and not only the caravan routes 
were made secure but every facility was provided for the pilgnmi 
in the performance of the rellgioui obligation. 

In order to champion the cause of Islam the Abbtslds 
removed all discnmmation between the old and new Muslims, 
and provided equal opportunities to all Muslims in every field of 
activity Henceforth writes Amir All the non Arabs os 
common subjects of a great tmd civillxed empire ossumed (heir 
proper place as citizens of Islam, were admitted to the highest 
employment of the State and enjoyed equal consideration with 
the Arabs. A greater revolution than this has scarcely been 
witnessed cither in andcni or modem times It guNc practical 
effect to the democratic enunciation of the equality and brother 
hood of roan To this could be traced the extraordinary vitality 
of the Abbatld Caliphate and the permanence of Us spiritual 
supremacy even after it had lost its temporal authority The 
acceptance of this fundamental principle of racial equality among 
all the subjects helped the early sorereignt of the house of Abbas 
to build up a polity which endured without a rival for over fi'"* 
centuries and fell only before a barbarian attack from without 

In treating the non Muslim subjects the Abbaiids strictly 
adhered to the famous Quranic \*cnc No compulsion In iratten 
of faith They were just ond tolerant In fact generous towards 
their non Muslim subjects who enjoyed the right to life property 
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religious freedom and to exemption from rendering military 
service on payment of a little personal tax known as Jaziah. 
Growth of their culture and traditions was m no way curtailed or 
discouraged; the administration of their civil affairs in accordance 
with ihcir own religious laws was provided for. Nor were they 
dibcriminated against in the conferment of civilian post whereas 
they enjoyed the right to persue any avocation they liked. 

In fact, the most amazing feature of the Abbasid Caliphate 
had been the preponderating number of non-Muslims in civil 
administration. It seemed that m their own State, the Muslims 
were being ruled by the Dinwns 

All things considered, the Abbasid Caliphate, even as 
foregoing discussion averse, was primarily an Islamic State, and 
It replaced the Arab Kingdom of the Umayyads. Furthermore, 
the Abbasid succeeded in founding their state on the chief 
characteristics of an Islamic State viz , equality, liberty, fraternity, 
social justice and toleration It will, however, be a fallacy to call 
It an absolute monarchy after the pattern of a Persian or a 
Byzantine monarchy where no doubt, absolutism reigned supreme. 




Jaliangiv's delations With Tuvan 

By 

Dr Rinzui Islam, Karachi 

Jahangir’s relations with the Uzbegs, or to be more accurate 
the Astrakhanids of Turan, arc shrouded in mystery The 
accounts gi\cn in the Turani sources tend to be anecdotal 
and arc not altogether trustworthy Muhammad Yusuf bin 
Khwaja Baqa, author of the Tadlikara-t-Muqim-KItani 
(Royal Asiatic Society London, Per i\IS 160) is responsible 
for the story that when the Turani envoy at the Mughul court 
spoke of his master’s aversion from worldly things, Jahangir 
observed . *‘What has your master seen of this world that it has 
filled him with such disgust” The remark, it is said, was reported 
to Imam Quli Khan, the Khan of Turan, who was so annoyed 
that he refused to receive Jahangir’s envoy for several 
montlis This anecdote has proved to be so popular that several 
modern writers have cited it as an explanation of the cold 
indifference between the two kings* The ToriKh-i-Badt*a 
(Bodleyn, 169) also relates the story but places it in the reign 
of Shah Jahan. In all probability the story is baseless and 
is one of those anecdotes that get associated with several names, 
and in any ease its association with Jahangir is definitely wrong 
Further the Tankh-i-Badda (f 189 a-b) says that Imam Quli 
Khan rejected Jahangir’s proposal for an alliance against 
Persia as he had already entered into an understanding with 
Shah ‘Abbas I, and sent ‘Abdur Rahim Khwaja to India to 
convey his refusal This account is written in a vein of local 
patriotism and is, moreover, chronologically untenable. There is 
a gap of about six years between the Khan’s understanding with 
Persia (dated 1622 according to the Alam Arai Abbasi, p. 692-700) 
and the despatch of ‘Abdur Rahim Khwaja as envoy to India On 
the other hand, the Mughul accounts skip over the early Mughul- 
Turan negotiations and speak of the embassy of ‘Abdur Rahim 

*(See A. Rahim’s article m Islamic Culture, 1937, p 92) 
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Khwaja os if it had been tent on the initiative of the Khan 
of Turan to leek alliance and support of Jabanslr Itisonl; 
by pullmg together tevcral tcaUcred pieces of evidence that 
one comet upon the real story behind embassy of the 
Abdur Rahim Khwaja, The vital Ibk that connects up the 
vanoQS pieces of evidence into a significant pattern is provided 
by a wnt {^Niskan) of Jahangir which as far as I know has not 
so far been utilised. 

The pivot of Jahangir’s foreign policy for the first half of 
the reign was a ck>se alliance with Persia This also had the 
aspect of a deep personal fnendihip between him and Shah 
*Abbas I Daring this period Jahangir made no efibrt to 
de\'elop relations with the Uzbegs of Turan Speaking to 
the English traveller Thomas Coryat in 1616 he observed there 
was no great amity betwut the Tartanan princes and himscir* 
and his rccommedation would not help the traveller at Samarqand. 
In 1620 Shah Abbas sent an envoy to Jahangir asking for the 
restoration of Qandabar (Shah Abbas I seized the alhimportant 
frontier of Qandahar in June 1622) This came as a rude shock to 
Jahangir and he now awakened to the need of collivaling friendly 
relations with Turan The mow was inspired by a desire to forge 
an alliance against Persia Further the Mugbul lots of Qandahar 
was likely to encourage the rapacious Uzbegs to attack Kabul So 
Jahangir s move was also directed at keeping the Uzbegs from 
creating any trouble at the Moghul frontiers. 

The references to the Initial diplomatic approaches to Turan 
are rather vague and become significant only in the light of 
subsequent developments Mir Barka (originally of Bukhra) who 
had been selected six months earlier to con>*cy a som of money 
to the highly influcniial Khwajas of Juibar of Bukhara was 
actually given Icaw to set out in February 162! that Is two 
months after Zainml Beg the Persian envoy had had his first 
inierriei. asking for the restoratton of Qandahar to Persia- 
The Ttauk I /cAangW says nothing about the real purpose of 
Mir Baikal Journey for he was (as wil] appear presently) on a 
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highly confidential mission to Imam Quh Khan The presence 
of Zainal Beg and other Persian emissaries at the court made 
secrecy all the more necessary— at least untill something 
tangible resulted from the projected negotiations The contem- 
porary Md’athir-uJahangiri (Bodlcyn 223), however docs state 
that he was on a mission to Imam Quh Khan 

About three months after the departure of Mir Barka, an 
emissary from the mother of Imam Quh Khan arrived with a letter 
and some gifts for Nur Jahan Begum {Tuzttk, p 330) Jahangir 
on behalf of the Begum, sent Khwaja Nasir, an old and trusted 
servant, on a return embassy with a reply and presents. I believe 
that these seemingly minor missions were a cover for highly 
important and confidential negotiations between Jahangir and the 
Khan of Turan. Khwaja Nasir certainly played an important 
part in these proceedings. 

Mir Barka and Khwaja Nasir did their work well, for 
about November 1622 Jahangir sent a writ {Nislian) to Mir 
Barka m answer to an ard-dasht he had despatched from 
Samarqand The Emperor therein commends the diplomatic 
skill of the addressee and of Khwaja Nasir m securing the 
sincere loyalty of the “dutiful son” Imam Quh Khan , as soon 
as the latter revives the traditional ties of friendship and opens 
diplomatic relations, he (Jahangir) would confer unprecedented 
favours on him The note proceeds to condemn Shah ‘Abbas 
in very strong terms ; it refers to Prince Shahryar’s selection 
for the Qandahar campaign and the appointment of Rustam 
Mirza Safawi and Khan Jahan Lodi to serve under him Finally 
Mir Barka is directed to present the royal gifts to ‘Abdur Rahim 
Khwaja (Juibari) who was then at Balkh, and to hasten back to 
the imperial court to receive his rewards.* The despatch of gifts 
to the influential Khwaja also appears to be part of Jahangir’s 
efforts to establish an entente with Turan. 

The embassy from Imam Quli Khan’s mother and the 
missions of Mir Barka had cleared the ground for the restoration 
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of diplomatic rclatioTXt. The Khan now *cnt an cmba»t\ to 
Irdia headed by Uzbes Khwaja with a kltcr and a high 
confidential pcrtoaal mesnsa ^hosc purport can be ciJily traced 
from Jahanpir s reptv The latter was then in Kashmir ^hcre 
he summoned the Khans cn\oN (Ttatt 373, 393 369-S , 
I N J 3P,3l9 3-<0*l 246)- Jahanpir tnotc a nest cordial rephr 
dedamg his staunch dcN'OUon to 5icru orthodeccy and his hatred 
of Shnsm , he eap*csstd the hop,, that as soon as Ih^ niW vf 
Iran was destrov'cd Sbiism would disappear Refemns to the 
Khan s confidential message, Jahangir urped hnn to stand by hts 
pledge to jom him (Jahangir) m a campaign against Shusn 
the Safawnds) and Ihcrcbv also gam his long ox'Crduc reixnge 
(forth* death of his father Dm Muhammad Khan who died of 
wound m battle against Shah \bbas at Herat ra 159^) Fcr 
his port Jahangir promised to start preparations without ddav 
Finallr hv requested the earh cxvigc of his ensmy Mir BarVa, ari 
the despatch from the Khan s side of a highh trusted 
ambassador who Jahangir assured would not be detained f<r 
note than two months All thh Indicates that seme big r^j«t 
w-as afoot (The text of Jahangir s letter Is given m th. 
TunW BLd j ff l^Qb-9:b) 


Imam Quli Khan now sent a mn>''r embassy beaded bv 
Abdnr Rabn K^->aja of th- Jaibar fanih of BaUi-ia- Tb* 
\err high status of the araMsrador is an radex of the importance 
atQch*d by ih“ Khan to Ws new found friendship wnih the 
M ghul cap rvr Mir Rarka eccompam*d the Khwaya to Inda 
(t€lT). Tbe highlv elaborate and respectful reception a*co^d^5 
to t'*e Khwaji at Jahangirs cvmrt is Tmdb described la 


c^nt'mporan a-c-'cnts (Tumb p 416 \cTne4-7-hanyirf 

Lahann I pp I9''204) and need rot be repctt-*d here, 
Tb roNal leitcr broajhl bv the Khwap d*ariv states the 
p rp't e of the emSissv Inara Qoli ihcrem recalls hit fathers 


death ard lavi ib \f-pearoe f r hrs death and opening of ibe 
To-d to M-eca(ihkUjh Pers-a) made it doubly obligaton cn 
h m I'* I d an eipeditKm to Penix. He nrgt« Jahangir to Jon 
h -1 n ih « heir wnr Further I'-c Khan makes a strong pita l ' 
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the emperor to forgive his son Shah Jahan and to appoint him to 
lead the Mughul forces against Persia. According to the 
Md*athir-i-JaItangiriy which gives the text of the above letter* 
the Khwaja’s efforts to bring about a full reconciliation between 
the Emperor and his rebel son were thwarted by Nur Jahan 
This IS probably true, as Shah Jahan’s restoration to a position 
of power in the state would have upset her own plans 

It may be added here that about the time that diplomatic 
relations between the Mughuls and the Uzbegs had been 
restored, both the powers were also making approaches to the 
Ottoman Sultan (Murad IV) for an alliance against Persia 
(Maktabat, Ethe 2068, ff 40b--43a, gives the text of Imam 
Quli’s letter to the Sultan ; Faridun Beg, II, pp. 142-3, gives 
the text of the Sultan’s reply to Jahangir). But Jahangir's 
plans foP an anti-Pcrsian alliance were brought to nought by his 
illness and death (28 Oct 1627) 


^Maathen-Jalurngin flf 220a-25a, also in E the 2068, f. 322bf. 




A Note on the Central National Muhammadan 

Association 

By 

Dr. Zafanil Islam, Lahore. 

The general statement that the Mussalmans of India 
did not organize tliemselves politically in the 19th century is 
one of tlie oft-quoted myths regarding the Muslim national 
past in the sub-continent. The reasons for the dissemination 
of this myth are not dfficult to seek or to enunciate. First, 
the 19th century Muslim India has been, as a general practice 
and fashion, studied in the context of the Aligarh movement ; 
and the fact that Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, most righteously 
and rightly, advised the Muslims of Upper India to remain 
outside the baneful influence of the embryonic politics of the 
Indian National Congress has been so much over-emphasized 
that the Moctrme’ of Muslim ‘political quietism’ has gained 
currency. Second, the^non-Muslira ‘nationalist’ writers* soaked m 
the mud of an Anglican ‘progressivism’ made it a special point 
to reckon with and recognize only that section of Muslim 
mtelligentia which, to their enthusiastic minds, represented 
their opposite number in the Muslim community. As such 
they were apt to minimize, even forget, the attempts launched 
by another section of the Muslims, who, notwithstanding 
their indebtedness to the European impact, still evinced the 
creative urge to look back to the glories of once dominant 
Islam. This section preached a philosophy couched in 
separatist terms with an organizational technique borrowed 
from the West but grafted on the contemporary sociological 
conditions of the 19th century Third, the later identification 
of one of the central figures of the Muhammadan Association, 
Syed Ameer Ali, with the All-India Muslim League, the 
political bye-product of Ahgarh, has helped engender the 
general misconception. There may, hoviever, be other reasons, 
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real or partlian which might have contribaled to the adoption 
and popalanzation of the myth , but the stark facts ot history 
may be cast away Into oblivion for some time they cannot 
be suppressed for ever 

The Central National Muhammadan Association with 
Its head quarters st 2 Royd Street Calcutta was founded on 
lhel2thMay 1878 and it lived and worked for many years be 
fore the foundation of the AU India Muslim League in Dacca In 
1906 I am not attempting the whole history of this Important 
political association but am writing a note on its flr»t few 
years or so for a number of reasons which shall become 
manifest at I proceed 

It was no mere accident that the Association was founded 
when it was founded and not earlier A student of the 
history of the Muisalmans of India in the recent past knot's 
that such a body, a representative Muslim polibcal institution 
could not see the light of the day Immediately after the 
devastating convulsion of l£o7 A D Such a precadoui 
attempt would have succeeded only m multiplying the wrongly 
concieved — but tyramcally executed— official urath against the 
Musllmi of Norihem India The Old Muslun Order had 
to be wiped out through an iuscnitible conspiracy of design 
and circumstance befoie the begmulngi of the New could be 
dbeerned The phoenix of the Muslim cjmmunal life could 
only be bora again from the ashes of the old decadent and 
lying system In more earthly diction the Muslims or at 
least that section of the socieQr which could think with some 
prevision would think In terms of a hutlonal regeneration 
two decades after 1857 whoa they would be less afraid of 
discussing political quesuons with any degree of freedom or 
unreserve ” 


Likewise it was quite natural that the Asweiation should 
be bom in Calcutta That town apart from b ing the pivot of 
British Imperialism In India had through an Interplay of the 
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economic and political forces, given rise to a coterie of young 
Muslims educated on Western lines but not entirely bereft of 
their consciousness of being Muslims first and foremost. This 
group, in contradistinction to the other Muslim group in the 
same locality who completely adopted Western manners and 
modes of life (external conformity only), were proud of the 
historic greatness of Islam and had reshaped the values of 
life in a spirit which may, for lack of a better expression, be 
called ‘radical conservatism*. The Association was founJed 
by such men and their peers in Calcutta and it gathered 
support from similar moulders of public opinion in other 
parts of the country 

The immediate reason for the foundation of the 
Association was that “at the time this Association was 
established there existed no recognized and bona fide political 
body among the Muhammadans, to present .... to 
vjovemment . . the legitimate wants and requirements of the 
Mussulman communty” In earlier years the community was 
“Fair to leave (their) general interests in the hands of 
Individuals more or less qualified for the task”. 


The lines on which the Association proposed to work 
were sufiiciently traced m a “Prospectus** issued on the- 
occasion of its foundation, "The Association has been formed 
with the object of promoting’ by all legitimate and 
constitutional means, the well-being of the Mussalmans of 
India. It IS formed essentially upon the principle of strict and 
loyal adherence to the British crown. Deriving its inspiration 
from the noble traditions of the past, it proposes to work in 
^rmony with Western culture and the progressive tendencies 
of the age It aims at the political regeneration of the Indian 
Muhammedans by a moral revival, and by constant endeavours 
to obtain from Government a recognition of Their just and 
reasonable claims” 
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were sufficiently traced m a “Prospectus** issued on the 
occasion of its foundation. “The Association has been formed 
with the object of promoting’ by all legitimate and 

constitutional means, the well-being of the Mussalmans of 
India. It is formed essentially upon the principle of strict and 
loyal adherence to the British crown. Deriving its inspiration 
from the noble tradition'! of the past, it proposes to work in 
harmony with Western culture and the progressive tendencies 
of the age It aims at the political regeneration of the Indian 
Muhammedans by a moral revival, and by constant endeavours 
to obtain from Government a recognition of ^their just and 
reasonable claims” 
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The membcrthip of the Association was restricted to 
Ordinary and honorary membert subject to election by the 
Committee of Management which constituted the goTcmmcnt 
of the Association Ordinary members paid a subsenption 
of Rs 6/ per annum and could become life-members by 
making a compound payment of Rs 100/ Honoraiy memben 
were to be persons who are distinguished for their hitcrcfts 
m the welfare of the Muhammadans of India* The 
Committee of Management consisted of twenty four members 
moluding the oSlce-holders who sat on it as ex*officio memben. 
This body was ultimately responsible for the activities of the 
Association while the Secretary who combined the office of 
the Treasurer earned out the policy laid down by it The 
Association had a small secretariat to assist its eiecutive 

officer the Secretary The bntiness of the Association wii 
carried out in the name of the Committee of Management 
The Aiiodatlon was empowered by its constitution to 

cooperate with any other political body in the furtherance 
of the general welfare of India or of the Muhammadans 

in particular^* 

The Association— or more correctly its promoters— realtod 
the fact that Muslims lacked any real pohtical confciooscen 
and were not well advanced in the art and techniques of 
constitutional politics. It was therefore stipulated that there 
should bo branch associations all over the country which 

should in the main be guided by the central orginzation at 
Calcutta Article 8 of the Bye-I.awf of the Auodstion 
spemflcally mentioned that the Committee (of management) 
shall With the object of promoting the political education of 
the Mussalman comnnmity arrange foi the periodical delivery 
of lectures at such places and tunes as may be appointed for 
that purpose** With the same object it was intended to hold 
conferences from time to time The conferences it was 
suggested, would also promote Muslim sohdarity In it® 
country 
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The Association gamed grounds quickly. During the first 
year of its existence it enrolled about two hundred members, 
and by the end of the first five years membership had gone 
up to more than six hundred. Brai ch organizations were 
set up at Allahabad, Madras, Gujrat (Punjab), Shaikhupura, 
Muzziafferpur, Patna, Bogra, Kurrachec (Karachi) Motihary, 
Chittagong, Tumkoor, Surat and Hoaghly. These branches 
had another eight hundred members — men usually distinguished 
for their social or official position, public spiritedness and 
alive to the problems confronting their community — “men of 
light and leading among the Mussalmans of India’*. 

The activities of the association fell under four mam 
categories ; social, literary, legislative and political. It started 
a night school in Calcutta but this venture fell through by 
August 1878. It then took up the proposition of bringing 
Its members into contact with each other by arranging periodical 
reunions in Calcutta. This measure was only partially 
successful. It gave some thought to the ways and means of 
cutting down extravagant expenditure on marriage and other 
ceremonies. Conscious of the necessity of diffusing liberal and 
professional education amongst the Muslim youth, the 
Association instituted four scholarships for Muhammadan 
students tenable at the Medical, Engineering and Arts 

colleges The funds necessary for establishing these stipends 

were raised from the members, patrons and the Muslim gentlemen. 
Steps were taken to establish College classes m the Calcutta 
Madrassa and the efforts came to fruition m 1884. The vital 

question of female education was taken up next. The 

Association moved at a cautious pace in this respect because 
the Muslim public opinion was sharply divided on this issue 
“Balance had to be struck between the conservatives and the 
progressionists and a Standing Committee was set up to study 
the problem The Committee did not make its report for more 
than five years— such was the acrimonious conflict of opinions 
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Od tho legislative tide the Aisodatloo submitted a 
retprctontation on the defects of tho Act X of 1877 whwh 
threatened lotmiion of the Pardanashin women* The 
Kazees BUI, before its enaotmeat« was on the desire of the 
government, examined tho Mohammedan Mamage Registration 
Draft Bin (dropped by tho Government later) received 
consideration and the Government wai sucoetsfully represented 
to hand over tho bodlot of tho MosUm pnsonert who died in 
hoipitali, Previouily their dead bodies were cremated. The 
Association also succeeded in getting the Government declare 
the closing of tho Revenue and Criminal courts on 
Muhammadan holidays. 

By far the most important work of this body was in the 
political field. It made a practice of presenting addresses of 
welcome and farewell to the OoTOmon GencraJ of India 
and to the Lieutenant Governors of Bengal Odd as it might 
seem this was a poliUoal activity of some magnitude in 
the eighties of the late century and the Moslim community 
expressed its goodwdl to its mlere throogh this simple device. 

More fundamental however was tho raiibg by the 
Association of a very vital political issue — the restoration of 
the balance of stat>patronage to tho Muslim educated young 
men in Government service This lime which occupied the 
attention of the Muslim politicians erver since, was raised in 
a Memorial to Lord Ripon drafted by the secretary Syed 
Ameer AIL The Syed thought It was a very important matter 
and that with it tho political destiny of Muslim India was 
ioabenably linked Restoration of the state*-patroaage to the 
Muslims (or the grant of a reuonable portion of vacancies in 
tho Government sendee to the community) and its political 
influence in the country, were to his mind, synonymous. 

Social regeneration ho wrote is hardly possible without 
paliticsl influence The amdloration of the present backward 
and mUcTiblo condition of the Mussalmans rests materially 
with the Government. The general and widespread poverty 
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of the community, combined with the apathy of its leading 
members, and the insidious attacks of some of their co-religionists, 
render impossible any united action on the part of the 
Mohammadans ” The Association, therefore, trusted that 
“not only would the Government of India, but also the Bengal 
Government (would) give the Association every support m 
achieving the work it has in view, namely the political 
regeneration of the Muslims by a moral revival” for “m order 
to enable a community to rise in the scale of civilization, it 
IS necessary to allow it a fair share of political influence and 
power”. 

In response to the Memorial the Government gave a 
demi-official assurance that due considerations would be paid 
to the wishes of the loyal Muhammadans. 

Such, in brief outline was the Association and its work 
during the first five years or so of its existence Its significance 
cannot be over emphasized. 

The Central National Muhammadan Association was the 
first attempt of the Muslims of India to organize themselves 
politically. Its restricted membership, on closer scrutiny, reveals 
that it was not an exclusive political club It was, on the 
other hand, a fairly representative organization and fully 
represented such Muslim political opinion as desired to make 
itself articulate. Its respectful tone or strict principles of 
loyalty do not compare unfavourably with the spirit or tone 
of the contemporary non-Muslim organizations formed with 
similar motives and objects including the Indian National 
Congress. 

The greatest significance the Association lies m making 
the educated Muslims familiar with the modes and techniques 
of constitutional politics The leadership was drawn mostly 
from a section of the community which had become conversant 
With the English law and Parharaentananism. The dev 
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for pretsmg upon the Qovommcnt the needs and requirements 
of MuiUmi were a direct importation from England 
Representation addresses and memonali were the constitutional 
tools employed with a caution and discretion which was 
characteristic of men who have tmd their training ra the secular 
legal institutions of Britain 

Political separatum was writ large on the face of this body 
It was founded by and it worked for the well being of its own 
community The Prospectus however mentioned that the 
Association docs not, however overlook the fact that the 
welfare of the Mohammadaos It intimately connected with the 
well bemg of the other races of Ifidla It docs not therefore 
exclude from its scope the advocate and furtherance of the 
public interests of the people of this country at large 
Moreover there were many non-Muslim honorary members 
Bat the negative phrasing of the above sentences and the 
inclusion of a vest number of Englishmen (Pars! and Hindu 
Honorary Members could be coanted on the tips of one s 
fingers) have enothei tale to tel) It u demonstrative that the 
founden of the Association distinguished between the Muslims 
and the other races while the Inclusion of English honorary 
members was a vigorous endeavour to create an Anglo-Muslim 
equation which was considered fundamental to the progroii 
political or otherwise of the subject community 

It should bo remembered that the Association consciously 
'planned to weld together the Muslims from all over the 
country A common political platform for the whole of 
Muslim India was as yet a far cry but ouspimous begindlngs 
bad been made 

The Association catered for the growth of Muslim political 
consciousness many years before Aligarh could talk politically 
It may sometimes be necessary for scholars both Ocddcnul 
and from the sub-continent, to over-estimate the contribution 
of the Aligarh movement but oea then they could hart little 
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justification for under-estimating such a pioneering attempt at 
Muslim political separatism as this brief note on the Central 
National Muhammadan Association reveals. 

Appendices 

I. Rules of the Central National Muhammadan Association. 

II. Bye-laws of the Central National Muhammadan Association. 




Rules of the Central National Mohammedan 

Association. 

Article 1 The Association shall have a President and three 
Vice-Presidents, (who shall be elected biennially) one Secretary, 
one Joint Secretary and two Assistant Secretaries 

Article 2 The Association shall consist of Ordinary and 
Honorary members. 

Article 3 Honorary members shall have the same rights and 
privileges as Ordinary members 

Article 4 Honorary members shall be elected by the 
Committee of Management at an ordinary meeting, and shall 
consist of persons who are distinguished for their interests m the 
welfare of the Mohammedans of India. 

Article 5 Ordinary members shall be nommated in writing 
by one member of the Committee of Management and elected 
alter seven (7) days’ notice of such nomination, at the next 
meeting of the Committee, if approved by a majority. 

Article 6 The Management of the Association shall be 
vested in a Committee, consisting of twentyfour (24) members 
including office-bearers, five of whom shall form a quorum. 

Article 7. The Committee of Management shall have the 
power of filling up vacancies in its own body. 

Article 8 The Committee of Management shall have power 
to elect, in the usual manner, any non-Mohammedan gentleman 
as an Ordinary member of the Association, and such member shall 
have the power to vote as an Ordinary Mohammedan member on 
any question, except such as may happen to conflict with the 
interest of any section of the society to which such non- 
Mohammedan member may belong 
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Article 9 On the election of every member both Ordinary 
and Honorary the Secretary shall forthwith notify to the member 
hu election by letter The subsenpuon m the case of Ordinary 
members shall be payable m advance and if not paid witbm 
three months from the date of such notice, the Committee may 
remove the name of such defaulting member if no reasonable 
cause be shown to the contrary 

Article 10 Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscrip- 
tion of Rs 6 or may compoond for the same by payment of 
Rs 100 which shall constitute them life-members 

Article 11 None of the office-bearers shall bo liable to removal 
except at a General Meeting of the Assoaation and by the vote 
of a mijority of two-thirds of the members present thereat 

Article 12. Any member of the Association who shall. In 
course of any General or special Meeting of the Association, or 
the Committee of Management, persistently obstruct the business 
of the Assoaation, shall be subject to be called to order by the 
Chairman or in case of persistent noo-compbance, shall be 
declared by a vote of two-thirds of the members present to be 
incompetent to address the meeting further at that meeting and 
in case of a repetition of such conduct on three different occasions 
shall be liable to have his name removed from the rolls of the 
Association by the Committed of Management, 

Article 13 The Secretary shall bo authorized to call a 
special raveling of the Committee of Management whenever in his 
opinion there arises any occasion for it 

Article 14 The matters connected with the funds of the 
Atsodation, and all powers relating to disbnrsements (to an 
amount not exceeding Rs 100 a month) on behalf thereof shall 
be veiled in the Secretary who shall also be designated Treasurer 
of the Association, 
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Article 15. The Secretary and Treasurer shall submit to 
tlie Committee of Management a monthly account of receipts 
and expenditure, and shall be entitled to an acquittance The 
Secretary and Treasurer may disburse an amount exceeding 
Rs. 100 a month with sanction of the Committee of Management 
previously obtained 

Article 16. The Secretary and Treasurer may, at his 
discretion, open, on behalf of the Association, cash balance 
accounts with the Savings Bank, or the Bank of Bengal, and such 
cash-balance accounts shall be submitted for the examination of 
the Committee at every ordinary meeting 

Article 17 The Secretary and Treasurer shall conduct all 
correspondence in English on behalf of the Association. 

Article 18. The Joint-Secretary may conduct all correspon- 
dence in vernacular on behalf of the Association. 

Article 19 All cheques drawn by the Committee of Manage- 
ment and all the receipts granted shall be signed by the Secretary 
and Treasurer only, and all bills paid shall be audited by one of the 
Assistant Secretaries All accounts connected therewith shall be 
kept by one of the Assistant Secretaries under his signature, and 
such Assistant Secretary shall be responsible for any mistake 
arising m such bill or bills, or any delay that may occur m the 
submission of the monthly cash-balance accounts 

Article 20. The Committee of Management shall meet 
twice a month for the transaction of the ordinary business of the 
Association 

Article 21. The Committee of Management shall have the 
power of making any addition to, or alteration in, the rules and 
bye-laws, subject to the confirmation of a general meeting of the 
Association 

Article 22 The Committee of Management shall call a 
general meeting whenever occasion may require 
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Article 23 The Secretary and Treasurer shall submit a 
yearly report of aU the proceedings of the Association and 
a statement of a Budget account thereof at the annual meeting 
of the Association, which shall be held in the month of July and 
such general meeting shall confirm and sanction the proceedings 
of the Committee of Management and pass the accounts 



By Laws of the Central National Mohammedan 

Association. 

l. Tlic President shall ordinarily preside at the meeting of 
the Committee and of the Association In his absence the senior 
Vice-President shall take the Chair. 

2 When neither the President nor any of the Vice-Presidents 
are present, the members shall elect a Chairman pro-tem. 

3 If any member of the Committee of Management resident 
in Calcutta shall absent himself from six ordinary meetings without 
any cause previously notified, such defaulting member shall cease 
to be a member of the Committee. 

4 The finances of the Association shall be entrusted to a 
Sub-Committee which shall be appointed at a general meeting and 
shall be composed of five members, three of whom shall be taken 
from the Committee of Management. 

5. The Committee of Management may from time to time 
appoint from their own body or from the general body of the 
members, Sub-Committees to take charge of educational, social 
or political questions which may require their attention, and frame 
rules for the conduct of the business of such Sub-Committees. 

6. The recommendations of such Sub-Committces when 
approved by the Committee of Management shall be submitted 
for the sanction of a general meeting of the Association. 

7. The Committee shall have the power of co-operating with 
any other political body m the furtherance of the general welfare 
of India, or of the Mohammedans in particular 

8. The Comimttee shall, with the object of promoting the 
political education of the Mussalman community, arrange for the 
periodical delivery of lectures at such places and times as may be 
appointed for that purpose. 
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9 The Presidents of the Branch Association! shall be ex-officio 
Honorary Vicc-PraidcnU of the Central Association and shall be 
entitled to vote when residing in Calcutta at any ordinary or special 
meeting of the Committee of Management or at any general or 
special meeting of the Association 

10 The Committee may appoint any Mohammedan or non- 
Mohammedan gentleman taking special ^d prominent interest 
in, and affording substantial assistance to^mdi the promotion 
of the welfare of the Mohammedans of India to bo ^ionorary Vice- 
Presidents of the Central j^ssociaiicn provided thnpwhcn any 
such appomtment is deemed necessary in a provrace where a 
Branch Association exists such appointment shall be made in 
consultation with the Branch Association 

1 1 The Branch Associauons shall conduct all business connect 
ed with local matten or with their internal economy independently 
of the Central Asiociaiion but m all qQciUoni conctming the 
general Mohammedan community and in case of representations 
to Qovemment affecting national interests an agreement ihnll be 
arrived at by interv.bange of views and communications nod such 
representations as aforesaid shall so far as possible be mbrmtted 
through the Central Association 

12 The Branch Associations shall have the power of sending 

delegates at any time to the meetings of the Central Asscdotion 
and sneh delegates shall be entitled to take part and Vote ih the 
deUbtrations of the Central Association and to be present at the 
meetings of the Committee of Management without being entitled 
to vote I 

13 The Committee of Management shall have the power to 
call a Conference of all the Branch Associations whenever they 
may consider It ad\i5Jblc 

14 The Branch AsscciaUons shall furnish to the Central 
Aisoaatlon with copies of reports of their proceedings and Hit of 
thcr members and any coramunlmlions addressed to Government 
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15. The Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Branch Asso- 
ciations shall be ex-officio members of the Central Association. 

16. In order to promote thorough solidarity among the 
Mohammedans of India, the Secretaries of the Branch Associations 
shall keep the Central Association informed of the progress of 
their respective Associations. 

17 In case of any necessity for material assistance in any 
question affecting general interests, the Central Association shall 
be entitled to call for the support of the Branch Associations, 
but not otherwise provided that when such demand for support 
affects the funds of the Branch Association; the amount and the 
extent of it should be determined by a general meeting of the 
Branch Association. 

18. The Branch Associations shall be similarly entitled to the 
support of the Central Association, and to be assisted by its advice 
and guidance. 




WHO WROTE TAZKIRAT-UL-AULIY A ? 

By 

Dr. Md. Salim, University of Karachi, Karachi, 

The Tazkirot-ul-Auliya is a book on the Muslim hagiology. 
It IS wrilicii m Persian prose. Its language is simple and free 
from all sort of arlificialiiics. It contains the lives of seventy-six 
early Muslim mystics It is a very popular and a widely known 
book both in the East and the West. It is said to be the work 
of Shaikh Fariduddin Attar. As such it has been edited, 
published and translated into many languages. 

There arc certain facts in the book and few external evidences 
about It which make me believe that it is not a genuine book 
written by Shaikh Fariduddin Attar but by some one else and 

passed off as the work of Shaikh Fariduddin. Its editors 

R. A. Nicholson and Agha Abdul Wahab Qazurni seem to have 
Ignored this fact and do not throw any light on this point But 
in spite of this Agha Abdul Wahab Qazurni being distressed at 
the impossible stones the book contains, frankly remarks, 
“1 am not a disbeliever in miracles but some miracles are not 
possible because they contradict the laws of space and time.” 
He' also points out the mistakes of historical facts and dates found 
in the book He has also mentioned many things contained in 
the book which are not humanly possible .2 But even then he has 
refrained from expressing his view whether the book is genuine 
or not. But the attitude of the great Maulana Jami about 
It was quite different. In his notice of Shaikh Fariduddin 
Attar he remarks significantly that ‘The Tazkirat-ul-Auhya is 
attributed to him.”^ Not less important is the fact that Maulana 
Jami did not use the Tazkirat-ul-Auhya for the compilation of his 
Nafliat-ul uiis. It means that he did not consider it a work of 
Shaikh Fariduddin Attar. 

1 Tazkirat'iil Auliya (Introduction) edited by R A Nicholson. 

2 Tazkirat id Aidiya (Introduction p. 5) edited by Agha Abdul Wahab 
Qazurni, (Tehran edition) 

3 Jami s Nafliai id uns, P 540 




The First Library at Ghazna 
under the Muslim Rule 


By 

Dr N A Baloch, Hyderabad 

The rise of Ghnznavid dynasty (349 H /96l A D.) and the 
advent of the powerful Sultan Muhammad of Ghazna (387 H./ 
997 AD) whose court was the rendezvous of renowned scholars 
appear to be almost miracles of history, for want of proper 
historical perspective. Though research into the prc-Ghaznavid 
period has not yet advanced, we get glimpses of the historical 
events which indicate that Ghazna had been a scat of political 
power at least three centuries before the rise of the Ghaznavids 
As early as the scvcntti century A D , the old kingdom of 
Zabulistan with its capital at Zabul (Ghazna) was a political 
power in the region only next to the Kingdom of Kabulistan At 
the time of the Muslim conquest, the rulers of the Shahi and 
the Rutbil dynasties of Zabul were still powerful although the 
kingdom of Zabulistan had weakened due to the internecine 
warfare.' 

An authentic account of cducition and learning at Ghazna 
during the course of two and a half centuries of Muslim influence 
preceding the rise of the Ghaznavids is yet to be construed, 
but It is presumed that with the Muslim conquest, the early 
Arab Administrators and settlers lightened the torch of learning 
at Ghazna, just as they had done it in other far-flung comers 
of the Asian and the African continents, by founding the 
Jamias and setting up the mosque-schools and libraries. In this 
paper, I propose to draw attention to an interesting, though 

1 A paper entitled ‘‘Political Conditions m the State of Ghazna. On the 
Eve of Muslim Conquest” touching this subject was contributed by the 
present writer at the last (Eighth, 19 j 8) Session of Pakistan History 
Conference at Peshawar. 
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debatable account of the main dty — library of Ghazna flouriihing 
during the Sth century A.D 

Thii account is attributed to Flaccua Alblnus Alcuinus 
Abbot of Canterbury who is supposed to have travelled to 
Ghazna in the 8th century A,D m search of a manuscript 
copy of The Book of Jasher a scripture m Hebrew 
purporting to bo a part of the Old Testament An English 

translation of The Book of Jasher* aitnbutcd to Alcum and 
dating back to 1751 A D was pubbshed for the first lime from 
Bristol (England) in 1829 A-D Id the Christian rehgious circles 
this book Is considered to be a forged one but this need not 
diminish our intereit in the historical contents of its introduction 
Moreover the existence of The Book of Jasher is not denied 
by anyone. It is menUoned twice in the Old Testament (i) Is 
not this written In the Book of Jasher (Joshua x-13), and 00 
Behold it is wntten in the Book of Josber (2 Sanui 18) 
Also the exiitence of a copy of The Book of Jasher m 
original Hebrew at Ghazna during the 8th century at stated 
in Alculn s account. Is In consonance with the widely accepted 
tradition that one of the tribes of the IiraiUtes had long ago 
migrated to the adjoining mountomous regions of Pakistan and 
Afghamslan 

Without going mto further argumentt ue may advert to 
Alcum s account of his tra\’cl to Ghazna which has been 
reproduced fully in the Appendix. 

The following points emerge from his account of the cltj 
library at Ghazna (1) The bbraiy was not a pmatc concern 
or collection but it was a public library belonging to the 
community of the city (2) There was n Keeper** cr 
custodian of the library Ubmrian in charge) (3) Apreptr 
catalogue of the books was being maintained and the bcoLs 
were entered in this catalogue occording to their original lilies 
For Initance wltcn the hbrarian was requested to show 
The Book of Jasher he immedlatcl> turned to the catalogue 
v^hcre U was entered ns The Volume of Jasher (4) The rare 
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manuscripts, such as that of The Book of Jasher, were kept 
under lock and key m a separate reserved section. (5) 
Reference to “the pieces of antiquities” indicates that this 
section housed, beside the manuscripts, other antiquities and 
was, thus, organized as a museum of rare antiquities. (6) This 
‘museum section’ was under special charge and its keys were 
not with the librarian “but in the hands ot the city-treasurer’’ 
(7) On special request, the treasurer would come, personally 
to unlock the particular chest and place the required manuscript 
at the disposal of a research scholar who may consult it as 
frequently as he wanted to, provided this was done “in the 
presence of the custos (custodian) and m the library ” (8) There 

were restrictions on an outsider taking away copies of the rare 
manuscripts, but he could take notes and make translations 
The custodian of the Library, however, had no power to grant 
such a permission. Alcum had to apply to “the community 
the city” for “taking a transcript” of the original Hebrew 
manuscript of The Book of Jasher The treasurer opposed this 
request and the “petition was rejected.” Thereafter a fresh 
petition was submitted “to make an English translation of the 
Book and Notes”, whereupon the treasurer said in reply “that 
he had considered” the request “and would shortly relate the 
affair to the recorder of the city, and take his opinion thereon” 
A few days after, directions were received from the recorder 
requiring Alcum to attend “the next court” when, after inquiry 
and hearing the petition was granted The following order was 
passed by the court — 

“We grant unto Alcum, and his two assistants full 
liberty and power of translating out of the ongmal 
Hebrew. The Volume of Jasher, with the Notes 
appertaining thereto, now contained m chest in the 
public library of Ghazna, into Enghsh, and into no 
other language whatever. And we like- wise order, that 
the said Enghsh translation be made m the library 
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and in the pretence of the ensto* at fuch time* of the 
day as shall be molt convenient to the said custos.” 

The custodian and the treamror again took the iransloted 
copy and produced it before the conn for funher inspection 
The court after proper application and hearhigt delivered the 
copy to the translation and allowed him to take it along with 
him to his home-country 

Alcum is said to have been a prominent courtier of 
Charlemagne and he founded the UniveTsity of Paris In 800 
A.D ^ His visit to Ghazna may have taken place between 
750 and 800 A*D / e nearly one hundred years after the 
Muslim conquest of Ghazna If Alculn s account is to be 
truitcd the library m Qhnzna may be coniidered to be the 
first important library at Ghazna under the Muslim rule 


AktdQ s blofrapbletl Dolksghrra intbe PreUmliury DiiscrUdoD vldt 
"Th* Book ^ 1934 cdHlon, Sao Joso, ^ITothIl. 




APPENDIX 

Alcuin’s Account of his visit to the Ghazna Library* 

I, Alcum, of Britain, was minded to travel into the Holy 
Land, and into the province of Persia, in search of holy thmgs, 
and to see the wonders of the east And I took unto me two com- 
panions, who learned with me, under able teachers and masters, 
all languages which the people of the east speak , namely, Thomas 
of Malmsbury, and John of Huntingdon and though we went as 
pilgrims, yet we took with us, silver, and gold, and riches. And 
when we came unto Bristol, we went into a ship bound for Rome, 
where we tarried six months, and learned more perfectly the old 
Persic language. Here the pope blessed us, and said ‘Be of reso- 
lution, for the work ye have undertaken is of the Lord.’ From 
Rome we went to Naples, and tamed there three days, and from 
thence to Salermo, and from thence to Palermo. We went through 
Sicily, and took Mehta in our way, where we abode six days. Hence 
we sailed for the Morea, visited Athens, Thessalonia, Constanti- 
nople, Philadelphia,iPergamus, Smyrna, Ephesus, Antioch, Coloss, 
Cappadocia, Alexandria, Damascus, Samaria, Bethel, and Jerusa- 
lem Here we stayed six weeks, and the patriarch John received us 
kindly And after having visited every part of the Holy Land, 
particularly Bethlehem, Hebron, Mount Sinai, and the like, we 
crossed an arm of the Persic Gulph at Bassora, and went in a 
boat to Bagdad, and from thence by land to Ardevil, and so to 
Cisbin Here we learnt from an Ascetic, that at the furthermost 
part of Persia, m the city of Gazna, was a manuscript, wrote m 
Hebrew, of The Book of Jasher He stimulated us to this under- 
taking, by observing, that The Book of Jasher was twice mentioned 
in the Holy Bible, and twice appealed to as a book of Testimony, 
and that it was extant before the writings which are now stiled 
The Books of Moses. We immediately undertook the journey, 
going by the way of Ispahan, where we tarried three week , at 

* Appended as an Introduction to’ The ‘Book of Jasher’, 934 edition, 

San Jose California, pp. viii-xi. 
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and in the pretence of the cnstos at such times of the 
day as shall be most convenient to the said custoi.^ 

The custodian and the treasurer again took the translated 
copy and produced it before the court for funber inspectiotu 
The court after proper application and hearing, delivered the 
copy to the translation and allowed him to take it along with 
him to hli home-country 

Alcum is said to have been a promment courtier of 
Charlemagne and he founded the University of Paris in 800 
A.D t His visit to Ghatna may have taken place between 
750 and 800 A.D / e nearly one hundred years after the 
Muslim conquest of Ghazna If Alcorn t account is to be 
trusted, the library m Ghazna may be considered to be the 
first important library at Ghazna under the Muslim rule 


>Jcahi • btograpblcal notice th«a in the Prellrrdnflry Dbtertaikin vMe 
Booke^ Jmhrr^ 1934 ^Ckm» San Jote, CallTornU. 




APPENDIX 

Alcum’s Account of his visit to the Ghazna Library* 

I, Alcuin, of Britain, was minded to travel into the Holy 
Land, and into the province oi Persia, in search of holy things, 
and to sec the wonders of the cast And I took unto me two com- 
panions, who learned with me, under able teachers and masters, 
all languages which the people of the cast speak , namely, Thomas 
of Malmsbury, and John of Huntingdon and though we went as 
pilgrims, yet we took with us, silver, and gold, and riches. And 
when we came unto Bristol, we went into a ship bound for Rome, 
w'here w'e lamed si\ months, and learned more perfectly the old 
Pcrsic language. Here the pope blessed us, and said ‘Be of reso- 
lution, for the work ye have undertaken is of the Lord.’ From 
Rome W'e w'cnt to Naples, and tamed there three days, and from 
thence to Salermo, and from thence to Palermo. We went through 
Sicily, and took Mehta in our way, w'here we abode six days. Hence 
we sailed for the Morca, visited Athens, Thcssalonia, Constanti- 
nople, Philadelphia,: Pergamus, Smyrna, Ephesus, Antioch, Coloss, 
Cappadocia, Alexandria, Damascus, Samaria, Bethel, and Jerusa- 
lem Here we stayed six weeks, and the patriarch John received us 
kindly And after having visited every part of the Holy Land, 
particularly Bethlehem, Hebron, Mount Sinai, and the like, wc 
crossed an arm of the Persic Gulph at Bassora, and went in a 
boat to Bagdad, and from thence by land to Ardcvil, and so to 
Cisbm Here we learnt from an Ascetic, that at the furthermost 
part of Persia, in the city of Gazna, was a manuscript, wrote in 
Hebrew, of The Book of Jasher He stimulated us to this under- 
taking, by observing, that The Book of Jasher was twice mentioned 
m the Holy Bible, and twice appealed to as a book of Tcstimoin 
and that it was extant before the W'ritings w'hich are now stilc'd 
The Books of Moses. We immediately undertook the journey, 
going by the way of Ispahan, where we lamed three week, at 

* Appended as an Introduction to’ The ‘Book of Jasher’ 034 cd.i.nn — ’ 

San Jose California, pp, viii-xi, ’ ’ 
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length we amved at Gazna Here wc laid aside the pflgmns drcii 
and I hired a house, where we d^rclt dunng our stay m this dly 
which was about three yeart. 

I soon became acquainted with the keeper of the library which 
belongs to the community of thla city and enquired of him con- 
cerning 77ic Book of Jeuher which the rechuo at Caibln had told 
uf of He said he had read of such a manuscript in the catalogue 
of the Library but had never teen it though he had been custoi 
for fortyflve yean but that it was locked np in a chest, and kept 
among the pieces of antiquities in a separate part of the library 
As I hved nigh the custos so I soon became familiar m his family 
wherefore one day 1 took the opportunity to tell the custoi that 
I was very much obliged to him for the civilities he had shown 
me and particularly for the free access he had given mo to the 
library at the same time I made him a present of a wedge of 
gold in value of fifty pounds wUch he readily accepted. The next 
tune I went to the library, I begged the favour 1 might see The 
Book of Jasher He then immediately turned to the eatalogoe 
where it was wntten The Volume of Jasher He conducted me 
into a long room where be showed mo the chest it was in He 
now informed me that the key was m the hands of the cit> 
treasurer and that upon proper application I might see the 
volume. The custos mtrodaced me to the treasurer and related 
to him the substance of my request He smiled and said ho was 
not than at leisure but he would conildcr of it. The next mom 
log I sent John of Hontlngdoa to the treasurer with a wedge of 
gold of the value of one hundred pounds by way of a present. 
By John he sent me word that he would meet me at the library 
about the ninth hour 

The time being come the treasnrer the custos and I met at 
the library when the treasurer having unlocked the chert, shewed 
me the book which he called. The Volume of Jasher And then 
ho locked the chest, and gave the key to the custos telling him 
that it was permitted that I might read m the volume, as often as 
I would ih the presence of the custoi and in the library 
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The Book of Josher is a great scroll, in width, two feet 
three inches, and in length about nine feet. It is written m large 
characters, and exceeding beautiful The paper on which it is 
written is for thickness the eighth of an inch. To the touch it 
seemed as sott as velvet, and to the eye as while as snow. 

The ark is of Mosaic work, finely and curiously wrought, but 
time and accidents have very much defaced the external orna- 
ments of It. 

After this I had free access to The Book of Jasher The first 
thing which commanded my attention was a little scroll, entitled. 
The story of the Volume of Jasher. This informed me, that Jasher 
was born in Goshen, in the land of Egypt, that he was the son of 
the mighty Caleb, who was general of the Hebrews, whilst Moses 
was with Jethro in Midian , that on the embassy to Pharaoh, 
Jasher was appointed virgcr to Moses and Aaron, to bear the red 
before them , that as he always accompanied Moses, Jasher must 
have the greatest opportunities, of knowing the facts he hath re- 
corded , that from his great attachment to truth and uprightness, 
he early received his name, , that it was a common saying m 
Israel of him. Behold the upright man , that Jasher wrote the 
volume which bears his name . that the ark was made in his life- 
time , that he put the volume therein with his own hands ; that 
Jazer, the eldest son of Jasher, kept it during his life , that the 
princes of Judah successively were custoes thereof ; that the ark and 
book in the last Babylonish Captivity was taken from the Jevis, 
and so fell into the hands of the Persian monarchs , and that the 
city ofGazna had been the place of its residence for some hundred 
years 

This excited in me a great desire of reading the volume itself 
The work was divided into thirty-seven. parts or portions. One 
of these portions I read at this time and so two every day until 
I had read the whole through The custos then informed me, 
that there were m the two side boxes of the chest, certain notes or 
remarks, which some of the ancients had made on several passages 
contained m The Book of Jasher. These also I read 
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I had now conceived a great dc*irc of returning to England 
with a tronicript of Tht Book of Jasher and of the Note*. Here 
upon I and my compaoioni petitioned the commonalty of the 
city that we might have the liberty to taking a tranicnpt thereof 
Here we were opposed by the trcajurer and our petition was 
rejected. Some month* after this it came into my mind that vt 
would petition to have leave to make an Englith translation of the 
laid Book and Notes Accordingly one morning, having drawn 
up the petition, I sent John of Huntingdon with it, and a wedge of 
gold to the treasurer with a letter desiring his opinion of it After 
tome days, I received for answer that he had considered of my 
request, and would shortly relate the affair to the recorder of the 
dty and take his opinion thereon Upon this 1 despatched 
Thomas of Malmsbury with a wedge of gold as a present to the 
recorder together with a copy of the petition I had sent the 
treasurer A few days after ihjt I rcceiv^ directions from the 
recorder to attend the next court, and then oor petition was 
granted The order of court ran thus We gram unto Alciun 
and hu two asuscants full bberty and power of translating out of 
the origuial Hebrew The Volume of Jasher with the Notes apper 
tammg thereto now cootained in a chest in the public hlirary of 
Oazna into Eagltsh and into no other language whatever And 
we likewise order that the said English translation be made in 
the library and In the presence of the cusios at such times 
of the day as shall b., most convenient to the said cuitos. 

We soon began the translation m this manner The manus 
cript was laid on a table round which the cuiios and we sat The 
custoi opened the Volume and we read the first part or portion 
and Were permitted to set it down in the original from whence 
we made each a translation and then the cusios burnt the part 
we had so transcribed And this was the manner in which we 
proceeded, but the cuitos would not suffer us to carry home any 
of our papers 

In fine after the labour of near a year and six months, we 
completed the translation of the Books and Notes to which 
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translation this is prefixed. The treasurer and custos burnt all 
other papers wrote by either of us, and took from us the translation 
we had made 

In this dilemma we remained for some time, till, by a proper 
application, and by petitioning the court a second time, after 
having been solemnly sworn, that we had taken no other copy, 
nor were possessed of any other papers, besides that translation 
of The Volume of Jaslier, then before the court, the translation 
was delivered to us, with a charge, that we should not let any person 
take a copy thereof in any place we passed through in our return 
to England , which we solemnly promised , and then we were 
dismissed, with proper credentials for our return through Persia. 

We now re-assumed the pilgrims’ dress, and after a stay of 
almost three year, left Gazna, and came to Ispahan, from 
thence to Casbin, and back to Rome. Here we stayed sometime, 
and I had an audience of the Pope, when I related to his Holiness, 
that I had seen The Book of Jasher spoken of in Joshua, and m 
the Second Book of Samuel The holy father, who was now 
ninety-five years of age, turned to the places I referred to, and 
then cried out, I have lived to the days of forgetfulness 

After a short stay at Rome, we sailed for England, and 
landed at Bristol, after we had been absent seven years. 




Commeircial Relation of Spain with ‘Iraq, 
Persia, Khurasan, China & India in the 
10th century A.C. 

By 

Dr S. M. Imamuddin, Dacca. 

No book has been written on the commercial relation of Spain 
with foreign countries m the Medieval Age The geographers 
made some references to the goods exported to foreign countries 
from Spain but hardly any reference to the articles imported from 
abroad have been made by them However, historians and 
chroniclers came to their help and gave passing reference to both 
imports and exports. Their critical and minute study enables one 
to form an idea of the world wide trade of Muslim Spain 
Speaking about the commercial progress in Muslim Spam, 
Colmeiro, a great economist of the 19th century, says “In short, 
the ‘Arab Spain maintains direct and frequent commercial 
relations with Italy, 'Morocco, North Africa, Egypt, Greece 
and Syria and indirect one with other parts of Central Africa 
and several regions of Europe and Asia, without excluding India 
and China”'. With the Muslim countries the Spanish Muslims 
themselves carried on foreign trade ; but with non-Muslim 
countries of Europe and Asia the trade was carried on by the 
Jews,2 who were occasionally assisted by the Mozarabs ^ Henri 
Peres asserts, “The Mozarabs and the Jews played the role of 
middlemen between North Spam (Christian Spam) and Andalus 
(Muslim Spam) and the Mediterranian regions, Byzantium, 

Baghdad and Cairo In the following pages a study 

IS made of the commercial relation of Spam with ‘Iraq, Persia, 
Khurasan. China and India. 

1 Histona de la Ecottomia PoUtica en Espana I, Madrid, 1868, p 201 

2 Musta'nb (Arabicised Christians). 

3 Ibn Khurdadbih. ihe Kttab al-Masahk wa al-Mamllik, Leyden, 1889, 
p. 153, 

4 La Poesie Andaloase cn arab classique au Xle sieclc Pans 1937 p 327. 
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Iraq . — Though there was political difference between ihe 
Abbiskis of and the Umayyads of Cordova there had 

been ctiltural and trade reboons between Irtq and Spam but 
very little on governmental basis During the time of *Abd 
ttl Rahman 11 who Imitated Ma mnn and eastern colture many 
beautiful palaces were built for the decoration of which many 
objects of art and precious materials were imported from Ibgbd&d 
and other places When Muhammad al-Amin b Hirnu of 
Baghd&d was killed leading to confusion the court of Bsgbdt^ was 
ransacked, many rare and precious articles and beautiful jewels 
including the famous necklace of Zobaydah wife of Htrcn and 
mother of Jufar called* Iqd al-Shafa from the plundered goods 
were brought to Spam There had been constant exchan^ of 
goods and merchandises between the two countries Many 
Spanish pilgrims after visiting Makkah and Madlnah traded in 
Abbetsid temtories 

Some Iiiql and Egyptian merchants came to Spam with 
valoables dunog the time of Abd al Malik al Muzafiar b Hljib 
al Mansar (1002 1007) and displayed their goods following the 
practice of their predecessors Among the famous Irkql 
merchants who carae to Spam on trade were Abd al- Azl 2 
b Ja far b Mohammad b IshAq of Baghdad (320 H--413 H/932 
1023 A,C) and Tamm&m b al Hartlh h Asad b Ufayr al-Basrt 
nicknamed Abu Shal (bora irf351 H/962 AC) The former 
came to Aodalus m 350 H (961 A.C.) on trade and settled at 
Onds* and the latter came to Andalos with his son Sahl on trade 
in 410 H 0029 A.C.) and lived at Seville ^ 

Among the Spanish merchants who visited Iraq were the 
following — . 

1 Ibn tl-KaiXlb ihf A otSJ al A n edited by LcTi-PiOfUJCsI 

lUbst 1333/1934 p21 Ibn IjUjari al Mamxkoshlsrf BaySn ai 

iJo^irtb ft ol-i^aghrib (td Dozy), IL 1831 p. 93l writes Tqd 

al-|hsb«. 

5 Ibn Baihknwftl the hitiA olSiltA I pp 367 8 no 797 

J IWiJ, I, p 126 no 251 
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'Ubayd Allah b. Yahya b. Yahya al-Laythi of Cordova 
nickaamed Aba Marwan was wise, rich and generous. He went on 
pilgrimage and trade and visited Egypt and ‘Ir^q He died in 
Ramadan 298H (May 911 A.C)h 

QdSim b. ‘Asim b Khayrgn b. Sa’id al-Muradi a merchant 
of Pcchma was nicknamed Aba Muhammad (d 300H/912-i3 AC). 
He was a learned man and visited Baghdad.2 

Muhammad bin Marwan b Ruzayq of Batalyas nicknamed 
Aba ‘Abd Allah known as Ibn al-Glja^i originally hailed from 
Merida He was a wise and learned merchant and went to thfc 
East with his brother ‘Abd al-Malik and visited Egypt and 
Baghdad He- died at the age of 95 years in 339H (June 950-951 
A C)3 

Ahmad b ^alid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Jadhami al-Tajir of 
Cordova called Abu ‘Umar (300H-DhI al-qa’d 378/912 — March 989 
A.C ), was a famous merchant of Cordova. He went on trade to 
the East, visited Egypt, Makkah and ‘Iraq and came back to 
Spam 4 

‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min b. Yahya 
al-Tajibi of Cordova called Ibn al-Ziyat and nicknamed Aba 
Muhammad was born in Rabi’ II 314H (June 926) and died in 
Rajjab 390 (June 1000). He was engaged in trade and went to 
the East on foreign trade and met many learned men at Baghdad 
and Basrah.5 

‘Abd Allah b. Masarrah b Najih of Cordova nicknamed Aba 
Muhammad was a Berber. While young he went trading to the 
East with his brother Ibrahim b. Masarrah and one ‘Abd al-Salam 

1 Ibn al'Faradi, the Ktiab Tarlkh ^Ulama' al-Andalus edited by Codera 

(Bibliotica Arabico Hispana, Torao VII) I, pp 209-10, no 762 

2 Ibn al-Faradl, I, p 291, no 1053. 

3 ^Ibtd, II, p 354, no 1249 

4 Ibid,I,p 53 no, 184 

5 Ibtd, I, Pp 206-7, no 755 
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al-Uhug^axiI He vijitcd Bairah many a time and came In contact 
with the people of the place and returned to Andaloi ^ 

QJuim b Asbagh al-Hajrl nicknaraed Abn Mohammad of 
ScvflJe went on pilgrimage to Makkah but trade dominated him 
and he visited Bag^Jid, where he alio attended the lectures of 
many teacheri He was accompanied by Muhammad bin Qfisim.* 

Bakr b al- Ayn of Cordova nicknaraed Abn Muhammad 
visited Irlq for trade ^ 

Expert — The Saqllibah eunuchs Catalan and French slaves * 
Andalusian maids ■ skin and leather dresses from hhazr (marine 
wool) Wabar (hair) and of sammiir (marten)* linen nnd cotton 
cloth,’ some perfume • gold corals* quicksilver tin (edible and 
medicinal earth) ** 

Import Saddles of Iraqiyan silk,i* a kind of costume called 
matirif embroidered horsecloth tents, velvets necklace costly 
veils u singing girls (the famous musician Qamar came from 


I Hat at-Faradi 179 81 DO 650 
J /Wd I, p 295 DO 1063 
3 p 84 BO 285 

* Kramers, Tba p 110 Mcqdtsl, the Kdoi Ahaau ^TaqStitn fi 

iJo rr/«i dl (Dfl doejo) Ldden 1906. p. 242; Al-HtnurtAnl, the 

iT/Iat al Stddan (ed, De Ooojc), p 84 
’ Al Hamedlui p. 64 

* Al-Hanudaal, p 84. Ibo KbnrdJdbth. p. 153 IitiVhrl ihe)Ctiab lla»alik 
oZ ItamaWt (ed. D© Ooeje) IxMeo 1870 p 45» 

’ KraiDeft,110 114 Miqdsl p 239 
I Al Htnud-nl, p, 14 
’ 14*kirl, p 45 

10 A A DDr/ the ol /roj heQidsd 1948, p lS7n« MoroJUsis 

{hfcfitorias Vin p,51rfi|Yaqm ILp 281 

n t^lniyail p. 133 QtTSnsBS The Uohaownedan HjmasiU* (n Spain Lofldotl 
1840. 

U MiqqtrT AeMar aJ Rij^ f( Akhbar tf54 IT Ctho 1359/1940, p. 263 

13 AslSr H ptut«2,273 

14 AmBl pjl IbnIdlArl ll.p53 
W RIben, Aliossnl 165-/206 
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Baghdad), ' many books (the ‘Arab Anthology of Abn al-Faraj 
al-Isfdlianl of ‘Iraq for which Hakam II paid one thousand dlnirs^ 
was an outstanding example) 

Persia — Butler says that a Persian dealer in embroidered 
works and rugs travelled to Egypt and Spain m the early Muslim 
period 3 Wa^imah b Mnsa b al-Furat al-FansI al-Fasawi ori- 
ginally hailed from Persia from where he migrated to Basrah 
He dealt with the trade of al-Washi* (rich embroidered cloth) and 
wrote a book on the Ridda war against the false prophets He 
travelled to Egypt and came to Spam on trade. On his way back 
he died in Egvpt in Jumada II, 237 (Dee 851 A.C y 

Among the Andalusian merchants who visited Persia was 
Muhammad b ‘Isa al-Bayani al-Andalusi nicknamed ‘Abd Allah 
He went to Persia and Khurasan as a trader and visited ‘Uman, 
and Narmashir, a town of Kirman, Bistan, Nishapnr. Jurjan and 
was seen at Tarabalas in Shawwal 332H (June, 944 A.C.) and at 
Barqah in 338H (949-50 A.C )5 

Export — Many of the articles exported to the East mentioned 
by geographers must have seen their way to Persia also but the 
details are not known. 

Import — Variois kinds of Persian carpets, ^ Persian gold 
and silver lace, doxtonies’ imported from Doxtona, a town of 
Persia t and rose water from Jur a southern town of Persia ^ 


1 Dozy Spanish Islam, pp 378-9 

2 Islamic Pottery, London, 1926, p 100 

3 Al-pabbT, Bnghyaf aUMultaviis fl Tcrlkh Rijjl nhl Andalus, (ed F. 
Codera), Madrid, 1890, pp 468-9, no 11,5 

4 Ibn al-FaradT, I, p 352, no. 1241 

5 Azhlr, p 263 

6 Ibn Bassam, al Dhakhah/t Mahastd aPJaslrah.lNII, Cairo, 1945, p. 65 

7 Sanchez Albornoz, Estampas de la vtda en Loon durante eJ siglo X, Madrid, 

1926, p 20 ni ^ 

8 Ibn Hawqal, p 213 quoted by Mez The Renaissance of Islam, p 466 n2. 
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KhurSsitn — Commercial relation tf Spam existed even with 
the distant country of E^urisan Among ‘The J^arttanl 
merchants who came to Spain wore the following . — 

Ishaq b al-Hifin b 'All b Ahmad b Mahdl al-Khur&s&nl 
al Ba 2 zax oleleaamed Aba Tamm&m was a Sunni and pions 
Mosnlm&n and camb to Andnlus on trade as reported by al 
Kbnwl&nt * 

1 

Ibrtihlm b All b Mohammad b Ahmad a! paylmlj. 
al-Sufl of Kartam in was known as Abo Ishaq He 

came to Andalns in 358H (969 A-C) and after staying for; 
sometime in Cordova went back to the East * The purpose of 
hts visit is not known Most probably he came on trade 

^ Nasar b al Hasan b Abn al-Q&sim al TankaO nicknamed 
Aba al Fatah and Abn al Laykh who settled at Samarqand 
was bom m 406H (1015-d AC) Visiting Egypt as a mcr 
chant he ca^ to Spain in 463H(1071^A C) and traced in 
Valcnoia In 464H (1072 AC) when it wa^ suffering from 
draught He died m 471H/1078 9 ’ ^ ^ ” 

Muhammad b Abd Allah of TChnrai&n came to Andalui * 
before Ibn al FaraiJI died (1013 AC ) The object of his 
visit IS not known _ 

Among the Spanish merchants who visited were 

the following . — 

Mohammad b al Baj^ al-AndalosI went on trade to the 
East Along with many other Persian towns ho visited 
Khurasan and was at Tarabalas in S^awwal 332H (Jone 944) 
and at Barqah in 338H (949-50 A C) 3 


t IbnBtshknwtl,! pp 11^7 do 260 
S Ibn tl Fndi, L p 22, no. 

3 Ibn Bijikuwll, n, pp J77 9 no 1295 
* IbnalFarsdl p.401 no. 1392. 

S iUd I p 351 DO 1241 
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S i‘Id b. Nabur b ‘Umar b. ^alaf of Andalucia went to 
the East and visited many countries. He met in Khurasan Aba 
Sa‘Id b al-*Arabi and Isma‘il al-Saffar among others and 
died at Bukhara on Wednesday, II ih §ha*ban 350H (September 
'961) ; but according to the author of the TUrlUi BuJ^nrl he died 
at Baghdad * 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Malik of Cordova nicknamed 
Aba al-Asbagh and known as Ibn al-Saftar went to the East. 
He visited Makkah, ‘Iraq and went to ^urasan where he accom- 
panied Ba‘ia known as ‘Amid al-Dawlah head of the city of 
Balkh. He earned much wealth and died at Bukhara in 365H 
(975-6 A C.) as related to Ibn al-Faradi by Aba al-Qasim al- 
Tajir.2 The objects of his visit to the distant countries were 
both literary and commercial. 

Muhammad b Saladi al-M‘afiri was another Cordovan who 
went to the East most probably on trade and after visiting 
Makkah entered ‘Iraq and whence he passed on to Khurasan. 
He lived at Bukhara till he died in 378H (988 A C ) as reported 
by a merchant named ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah. 3 

A Vasiliev speaks about the ‘Arab merchants trading in 
Russia in the 10th century < The ‘Abbasid empire being a neigh- 
bour to Russia, the eastern ‘Arab merchants had more oppor- 
tunities of trading with the Russians than the Western ‘Arabs 
as many hoards of ‘Arab coins found in Russia indicate ; but 
there is also some possibility of the Spanish ‘Arabs having 
penetrated into Russia as we know of several instances of the 
Spanish ‘Arab merchants travelling as far as ^urasan whence 
they might have easily passed on to Russia This possibility 
can not be ignored in the absence of direct evidence. The 


1 Al-DabbI, pp 300-1, no. 822 

2 Ibn al-Faradi, I, p. 233, no. 832, 

3 Ibtd.U.T? 382.no 1353. 

4 A Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, I, Bruxelles, 1935. p. 14. 
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meeting of the Spanish merchants with the Rusiian ones in 
Byzantium was also quite possible. 

11 

I Export — Embroidered tartllo cloth' indodlng many of the 
articles which were sent to the East. 

Import — Alban al Barankl (of Bannak 7) * pelisses mostly 
of the marten t fur ’ armour^ and bows from Turkey 5 

China & India — It Is a known fact that the AbbUids of 
Baghdad during their heyday sailed to the Persian gulf wluch had 
become a very busy commercial centre to the Indian coasts and to 
the Far East as far as the Chinese coasts. But by the lOth 
century when the Banu Umayyah rose to power in Spain and the 
Fftthnids in Egypt, the ‘Abbislds decayed in Irfiq and merchindisc 
from China and India instead of coming to Iriq went to Egypt 
and the centre of trade shifted from the Persian gulf to the Red 
Sea in the East and the Mediterranean in the West These 
eastern products came Into Spain through Cairo and Alexandria. 
Abont these very ‘flounshlng oommerciil relations between th6 
Far East and Spain more definite and onginal information is 
given by Ibn Sll'itdidblh wben he wrote about the trade activitks 
of the Jews who carried on the trade of the Eastern and Western 
products hi the 9th century* Quoting Mas odl Mez describes 
the route from JfliartLsSn to China followed by travellers in the 
10th century Due to the ammonlao found in the Peysan 
mountain, it was very hot and men could pass through that area 
only in winter but animals could not pass at all 7 

The Spaniards were not content with exchanging their goods 
with Indian goods in the busy ports of Adan and Basrah, in 
Syria or in Egypt but they themselves went to China and India 

I Kramen, p 110. 

* Ibo BMttm IV/I p 101, 

3 Osytntoi Il,p.lSl 

* p 119 AMhSr 11, p 265. 

> Ibid p 118 or £ 

* Ibn Khurdadblh, pp 1 51*154 { Cf Mei, The Renaistaitce of l$Urwt p. 47 

’ Mci, (SslrsdorYIb) P 5^2 3, iShodi Bakhih) fP 
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to sell their own native' products and bring back in their stead 
rare and useful foreign goods. But very few accounts of their 
visits to India or China have reached us. 

f 

Muhammad b Mu’awiyah b. ’Abd al-Rahman b Mu’awiyah 
b Ishaq known as Ibn al-Ahmar and nicknamed Abn Bakr hailed 
from Cordova He left Spain for the East in 295H (907-8 A C ) 
during the time of *Abd Allah. Al-DabbI says that he did so 
before the year 300H (912-13 A, C ) He visited Egypt, Makkah, 
Baghdad, Knfah, Basrah and Aballah and attended the lectures 
of the distinguished scholars of these places. He entered India 
as a merchanti and appears to have earned a lot by trade because 
Ibn al-FaradI says that when leaving India he had 30,000 dinars 
with him 2 


1 AI-Dabbi, however, gives the object of his visit to India to undergo a 

medical treatment. He had a qarhah (an ulcer) in his nose or some 
where else which could not be cured in Spam and he was advised to go 
to India, There he consulted a physician, who agreed to treat hun but 
on condition that after recovery all that he had he would give to the 
physician The poor Andalusian, who loved bis life more than bis wealth, 
agreed cheerfully He got recovered of this fatal disease and presented 
all that he had at the disposal of the physician The latter took only a 
few things as a token of present and returned the rest saying that had he 
not agreed to pay him all that he had the physician would not have 
rendered him medical service While crossing a river m the Muslim zone 
he was about to be drowned and he escaped only by swimming, losing 
all that he bad. Thirty years after travelling and trading in foreign lands 
he came back to Spam in 325H (937 A C ) during the time of ’Abd al- 
Rahman III and devoted himself to literary works He died during the 
time of al-Hakam 11 in Rajjab 35 8H (June 969 A C) (C/, Al-DabbT, 
pp 116-118, no. 271 , Ibn Farhun, Egypt, 1351/1932, p 314). 

Most probably he wrote the short history of the Umayyad Khallfah 
’Abd al-Rahman III, which has been edited and translated into Spanish 
under the title Vna Ctomca anotiuna de Abd al-Rahman III aUKasir by 
Emilio Garcia Gomez and E Levi-Provencal, Madrid-Granada, 1950. 
The publication is based on an incomplete manusenpt. cf my article 

'Sobre El Autor de Una Crontca anomma de *Abd al-Rahnian III alRastr in 
Al Andaltis, XXI, 1956. 

2 Ibn al-Faradi, II, pp 362-4, no. 1287 ; al DabbT, pp. 116-118, no. 271, 
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Export . — The Jews earned from the West mclodlng Spain 
slaves servants dibij (embroidered cloth) Khazz. skrai of 
tammnr and swords to the East (India and China) > Some 
other articles sent to the East might have also reached India 
and China. 

Import . — ^The Jews brought from China to ^ the West (Spain 
and other conntnei) musk aloe wood, camphor emnamon and 
other arbdes* Other imported articles were ah^dinj (canimo) 
from India or China’ plantain tree from India, Indian caps and 
helmets of wood* Indian spears and swords. ’ 




> Ibn Q^ordldblh, p. 133 
a Wd p 153 

5 BaDqneri.Ubro deAgricolturt. Madrid 1802.11, p. 117 118 . 
* Oaraotos, I p,3S7n6 ColmrffO,I,p ISS. 

» rud II,p.l58 



A Rare Historical Scroll of Shah Jahan’s Reign 

By 

Dr M. Abdulla Chaghatai, Lahore 

The Persian document in the form of a cloth scroll, being 
described below for the first time, is fortunately preserved in the 
National Museum of Pakistan, Karachi It measures ten feet in 
length and twentyone inches wide It means that this is the 
largest historical scroll of those such historical documents so far 
have come to light. It deals with the DEED OF Gift of houses 
by Shantidas, the Nagar Seth or Lord Mayor of Ahmadabad 
during the reign of Shahjahan in favour of his own son 
Lakhshmi Chand. 

The careful study of this most important historical document 
presents two aspects, v/z . the personality of Shantidas and the 
descriptions of the houses These both the aspects involve not 
only political history of Shahjahan’s reign through Shantidas but 
also various cultural aspects of the Mughal period which are 
exclusively confined to Gujarat. We first describe here Shantidas 
and his family’s bnef history so that it would help to understand 
the importance of the document 

Shantidas who lived m Gujarat during the seventeenth 
century did not hold any official position but by virtue of his 
business connection . and his vast riches he exercised influence at 
the Mughal court from the time of Jahangir to the accession of 
Aurangzeb. He was born probably during the last decade of 
Akbar’s reign and the period of his life spreads over the reigns 
of Jahangir and Shahjahan, for he died m the very beginning of 
the reign of Aurangzeb His father Sahsarkiran had two wives and 
he was born of Saubhagdevi He appears to have travelled exten- 
sively in India. He was not only a foremost jeweller and financier 
of his day but also a devout Jam leader, he used to go on pil- 
grimage to various centres of Jainism. 
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On the acc«iIon of Shahjahan to the throne m 1628 
Shantidas received from the Emperor gifts of horses and elephants 
He was a laxunoua person having married four wives tone after 
the other np to the year 1640 From the study of this document 
and the Mlrat t Ahmadl we 0nd that he had four sons Wr 
Maneh Chand Panaji, Kapur Chand and Lakhshmi Chand 
Prof M, S Commissiiiat a great authority on Oujamt history 
has already published e collection of Persian Fannans granted to 
Shantidas and hia family by the Mughal Emperors which | contain 
very useful Information Aurangzob a one farntan In favour of 
his youngest son Lakhshmi Chand shows that he inherited the 
Btatns and title of his father and to whose line belongs to all the 
future Nagarseths of Ahmadabad 

An important event of Shantidas i life is this tliat he had 
built a magmfidont temple lo the snberb of Saraipurncar 
Ahmadabad m 1625 which was dedicated to Chmtamanl 
Parswanath and Aurangreb during the tenure -of hli vweroyalty 
(H. 1045/AD 1635) of Gujarat, had converted it mto a mosque 
under the name of Qnwwat al Islam This temple was visited by 
the French traveller Monsieur Thovenot in 1666. It is not known 
whether Shantidas represented this case of hii temple a convertioo 
however it is mentioned that some years later Aurangzcb i return 
from Gujarat, Ghairat Khan and other ofQclals in Gujarat were 
ordered to restore the temple to Shantidas 

o I 

But the most important and most intertsting tpisodt bf 
Shantidas s role is that which he played In the struggle for the 
throne among the sons of Shabjahan when it was just to start 
and Aunmgreb was marching from the Deccad' towards the 
capital to meet his father and at Ahmadabad he met his brother 
Murad Bakhsh the then Governor of Gujarat. Both the brothers 
discussed the political situation and signed a treaty of mutual 
alliance to meet with the situation created by Dara Shlkoh. It is 
an open secret that after Aurangzeb left Ahmadabad for < Agra, 
Murad violating the treaty had immediately declared himself 
Emperor at Ahmadabad and he also struck coins in hli own name 
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as Emperor This whole affair of proclamation by Murad as 
Emperor, was most lavishly financed by this Shantidas who had 
loaned a grand sum of rupees five lack and fifty thousand to 
Murad, because he was the royal banker of nagarseth of Gujarat 

A farman, which is granted by Murad Bakhsh as Emperor 
to Shantidas and his family on 1st of the month of Shawwal in the 
first year of the blessed accession (22nd. June 1658) for the merito- 
rious services rendered by them in giving a loan of Rs 5,50,000. 
Because it describes that a loan for the Government, which is the 
foundation of the world and the details of which are described 
here, should be paid off from the revenue for the Kharif of the 
year from specified areas. This fact also finds unexpected 
confirmation from the Mirat-i Ahmadi, which relates that out of 
the total amount which Murad Bakhsh had raised from the 
inhabitants of Ahmadabad — Rs. 5,50,000 were due to the sons 
and brother of Shantidas Jawahari, who was favourite of the court 
and known to the exalted persons. He waited upon His Majesty 
(Prince Murad) after the defeat of Muhammad Dara Shikoh 
and the prince only four days before his own imprisonment, sent 
this farman with his own seal to Mu’tamad Khan for the 
repayment of the above mentioned loan 

Shantidas at this moment must have realised that the sanad 
just secured for the repayment of the large sum given to the 
prince as loan, was now hardly worth the paper on which it was 
inscribed unless it was confirmed by the victorious Aurangzeb. 
His efforts in this direction, for he was actually travelling with the 
camp, proved successful, as may be seen from the new farman 
brought to light, dated 21st of the month of Zi‘l-Qa‘da, 
1068/lOth August 1658, at which period Aurangzeb was probably 
encamped on the banks of the Satlaj on his march to Lahore in 
pursuit of Dara. This date is also important for another reason, 
for on It Shantidas received another farman from the same ruler 
granting him permission to leave the camp and return to his 
native city of Ahmadabad The next farman in point of strict 
chronology is interesting as well as unique in the fact that it was 
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granted by Anrangzab not to ShantidaB but to his ion Lahl.*bffli 
Cband who Is also the grantee of the Gift of the House noted 
in the document under discussion It Ls dated 16th 
Jumada I of the Ist reignal year (30th Jan 1659) when 
Emperor was probably resting at Agra after his decisive victory 
over his brothers and he was anxious to wm over to his side this 
powerful family of Gnjarat, when Data had not ytt been 
captured But the last farman granted by Aorangzeb in the very 
last year of Shantidas life for It is dated 10th Rajab 1070 
A H- (March 12 1660) and was evidently intended to mark the 
Emperor t appreciation of his services rendered during the war of 
the succession The contents show that Shantidas confirmed in 
the possession of the vilbge hiU and temple of Palltana as well 
as a further grant of the hiU and temples of Girnar ^undcr^ 
Junagadh and of Mount Abu under Sirohl as a special favour 
The Persiem text of the scroll wntten in a fairly ordmary 
hand writing of those days shows that this furmshei the 
descnption of the house in a very detailed maimer and the bouse 
was situated m Ahmadabad city which belonged to Sbautldai 
the ob dient to Islam son of Sabskaran, son of Bachha Jouhari,; 
who appeared m the court in Ahmadabad and made a itaiementi 
to the fact that he had actually endowed the house to his son 
Lakhshman ChancL The description of the house with its 
diagram showing aH stages and ■partments as well as its 
boundaries is completely given ’^At the end of the scrolU the 
date of Its registration li given as 1st of the month of Rabl I 
year 1067 A H. (A D 1657) There is also the mention of two 
witnesses rix Raghudai son of Bagjco son of Sarblyal and 
Rattan Joo son of Hans Raj who attested this action of Seth’ 
Shantidas. ^ 

In short, here a bnef descnption of the family of Shantidas 
and his importance at the Mughal Court from the history is 
given The document itself which is in Persian bears very 
important terms of those days meant for such documents requires 
to be carefully worked out which will be given on some other 
occasion. 



Administration of Justice under the Buwayhids 
of Baghdad (A.D. 946-1055) 

By 

Dr Mafizullah Kabir, Dacca. 

The Buwayhids on their arrival in Ba<^dad as the overlords 
of the C iliphal dominions inherited an elaborate administrative 
machinery from the ‘Abbisids. But at that time they were merely 
possessed of the traditions of a predatory horde with practically 
little or no experience of a settled government. On the other hand, 
the splendid administrative structure of the ‘Abbasids built up 
by generations of able rulers and ministers had already been 
breaking down as a result of incessant faction-fighting that charac- 
terised the prc-Buwayhid Amir al-Umara period (A.D 936-946). 
This together with the administrative inexperience of 
the Buwayhids paved the way for further deterioration in the 
system. The revenue administration in particular underwent very 
sweeping changes under strain and stress of the new rule. But 
of all the administrative departments it was the Judiciary that 
escaped practically unmolested This miraculous escape can be 
accounted for by the following factors Firstly, the Judiciary in 
early Islamic History ever remained practically independent 
of control and interference by the mundane rulers because of the 
extremely religious character attached to it Secondly even m the 
later period the Caliph despite encroachments on his powers and 
prerogatives by the various dynasties of Amirs, succeeded in pre- 
venting any interference with the Judiciary which ever remained a 
department under his personal jurisdiction 

Unfortunately, however, the judicial system under the ‘Abba- 
sids has not yet been adequately studied because of the extreme 
difficulty involved in the task * An idea about the actual working 

1 The first and the only one attempt ever made was by H F Amedroz in his 
article “The office of Kadi m the Ahkam Sullaniya of Mawardl”, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (of Britain & Ireland), 1910, p. 761-796 
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of tho Iilamic judicial machinery can be fomcd by collecting from 
a wide vanety of lourccs noticed on the lives of the judges The 
tame is true of our penotL The purpose of this paper is to show 
that the traditional machinery remained more or less In tact 
throughout the whole of our period though adequate materials 
arc still lacking to show the elaborate working of it In this 
connection we shall make mention of three important factors — 
first, the Islamic ideal of justice as set forth by Abu 1 Hasan 
al MAwardl in his chapter on Qad^ m the Ahk&m al“Sult&nI>a 
second, some appointment letters of judges of the Buwavhid 
period and finally scattered observations on the lives and ad 
tics of the judges of this period in the narratives of chroniclers 
and biographers. The ideal of al-M&wardl has a special signifi 
cance for our period for he himself held the exalted post of Aq<Jc 
al-QuiJit— a post specially created for him for the first time during 
the Amirate of JalM al Dawla (A.D 1027 1044)— which he conti- 
nued to hold uaiotcrrupted till his death in 450 A.H } 1058-59 
A,D his last three years of office coinciding with the Seljukld 
domination over the CaUpbato * Thus bung himself a jurlrt of 
tho foremost rank ho was far from thconsing on the subject 
more so when his formulation of the duties and fooctions of the 
Q44I is almost cnaotly similar to the actual terms of appointment 
of the Judges of tho period 

For purposes of comparison we take al MawardFs treatment 
of the funclioni of Q4dl Matlaq (QJuJl being attype appoint 
ed for a particular purpose) Chief among the functions men 
tioned by him are (1) deciding disputes (2) administration of 
pious foundations (3) giving effect to testamentary disposiiioni 
(4) enforcement of liabilities, (5) infliction of fixed pcniUies 
(Hudud) (6) inquiry into the character of any approved witness 
(Sh4hld) and choice of proper depntics relying on them if trust 
worthy and dismissmg or changiug them if othcrwiie (7) and to 
deal equal justice to both weak and strong and to the high and 
the low * Among the qualifications elaborated by al-MAwordl 

t lbn*Wawd(U) Hyderabad Ed, Kltab il-MimUiBni YoLVHI W,1IS,170- 

* AhiataSulianlya,ed Enter Boon, 1833 pp 117 119 and as trmniUted by 

Amadroi fa bU article rtfetred to above, JKAS, 1910 pp 788 ^ 
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mention may be made in particular of the Qadi’s knowledge of 
the Law, which includes the Qu’ran, the Sunnah, the principle 
of Ijma' and the power of right iiUerprelalion (Ijtihad) ^ 

We arc fortunate m possessing some appointment letters 
of the Qddis of our period, tw'o of which are extant in Ibrahim 
al Sabi’s collection of oOicial correspondence and two others in 
the text of a later chronicler Ibn al-Jaw'zi ( d. 597 A. H / 
1200-1 AD) The earliest of them is the letter issued 
by the Caliph al-Muti‘ in Dhu’l hijja 356/May 966 appoint- 
ing Abn Bakr Muhammad ibn Qari'a Qadi of Ahw'az^ The next 
letter issued by the same Caliph invested Abu’l-Hasan Ibn Umm 
Sljayban with the oflice of the Qadi al-qudat in 363/973-4.3 
Another letter issued by the Caliph al-Ta’i‘ appointed the Qadi 
al-qudat Abu’l-Husayn Ibn Ma'ruf ^ and still another issued by 
al-Qadir invested one Muhammad ibn Abdullah simultaneously 
with the offices of Governor and Qadi over the north-western 
province of Gilan 5 

A careful examination of the contents of these letters un- 
mistakably reveal their close resemblance with al-Mawardl’s 
formulation of the duties and functions of Qadi summarised as 
above these letters aparts from mentioning such general duties 
as sitting for judgment, enforcement of liabilities, infliction of 
fixed penalties, administration of pious foundations, supervision 
of the property of orphans, inquiry into the character of witnesses 
and dealing even-handed justice to great and small alike, also 
emphasise on the duty of having recourse to the Qur’an, the 
Sunnah, Ijma‘ and individual judgment (ijtihad) in giving judicial 
awards.6 These letters also contain references to previous judicial 

1 JRAS 1910,763-765 

2 Rasa’ll al-Sabi, Lebanon, 1899 (Part I), 143 150 

3 I J VII, 64-65 It is of interest to note that his area includes territories 
like Syria and Egypt which were then under the Fatimid domination. 

4 Rasa’ll al^Sabi, 115-125 

5 I J VII, 208-9. / 

6 Sabis Letters, 120-1 23, 146-148, 1. J. VH, 65, 209 
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decisions and the Qikdis are In general advised to abide by 
them provided these arc in conformity with the principles of 
Ijmh ‘ Moreover the portion dealing with the necessity of ibovong 
impartiality between weak and strong, high and low also contains 
in one place the addrtional clause between a Muslim and a non 
Muslim * These Uhnd being conremed with the actnal func- 
tioning of the Qcidl i department further enjoin on the judge the 
duty of appointing a few other functionaries to run his office 
The functionaries named arc (1) Assistant Judge (2) Secretary 
(3) Court usher (Hajib) and (4) the Keeper of Records 
whose qualifications and functions are also elaborately drawn ’ 
That such Officers were actually appointed and were paid fixed 
salaries from the state-exchequer Is also known from Ihn 
aHaw 2 l *8 account. The al-qodM Ibn Umra ^aybin 

already mentioned above after having first refused to accept 
Office agreed later on condition that his secretary shonW be paid 
from the Treasury 300 dirhams his court usher 150 his assistant 
100 and his Keeper of Records together with the Istter s staff 
600 every lunar month though he himself refused anv salary ^ 

There waj a general fear and antipathy among the jurisls 
of the early penod against the acceptance of the judicial assign- 
ments. Even though some of them accepted a job it was again 
considered highly improper to receive salary on that account 
These tendencies arc equally persistent in onr penod A story 
related by al-TantUibl (d 384/994) depicts the Hanafi jurist Aba 
Znhayr al Jabla*i ai takmg the pions Abnl Hasan al KarUiI 
(d 340/951 2) Kvcrcly to task for the latter s acceptance of pay 
os a jndec from the Abtexlds ’ The story related of another 
Hanafljurlit Aba Bakr Ahmad Ibn AH al RW (d 370/981) with 
the Maltki jurist Muhammad ibn Abdullah al-Abhurl (d 375/986) 
is dearly Indicative of the characteristic apathy arnong the jurists 

> Slbri Letter*. 1,4 U9 i jWrf 120 

3 tbid 121 184 140,9 < LJ Vn 64 

5 AVTaalfthl. NUhwlr tl-Mah*d*r*, Part tl, as UansUted In Ulamlc 
Colterc 1931 p 189 
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towards acceptance of posts under the mundane authorities 
Al-Abhuri when approached by the Caliph al-MutI‘ to accept the 
post of Qadi al-Qudat refused and asked the Caliph’s envois to 
request al-Razi in the matter. Meanwhile al-Abhurl in private 
discouraged al-Razi from accepting the post and the latter when 
approached refused accordingly The Caliph’s envoys charged 
al-Abhur! of double-dealing in reply to which he is said to have 
cited an example of Malik ibn Anas who on the one hand advised 
the inhabitants of Madina to make Nafi‘ Imam of the mosque 
of the Prophet and on the other ashed Nafi* not to accept the 
offer and then justified his conduct by saying,- “I pointed 
out Nafi‘ to you for I do not know anyone more suitable than him 
and I advised Nafi‘ not to accept because he would thereby 
make enemies” “'Likewise”, said, al-Abhuri, “I showed him 
to you for 1 do not know anyone like him and I asked him not to 
accept the post for he has completely surrendered himself to the 
cause of religion.” i Some judges of the penod though uhimate- 
ly agreed to accept any post made it conditional upon non- 
acceptance of salaries. Abn Bishr ‘Umar Ibn Ak^am accepted 
first the post of a QadI and then that of the Qadi al-qudat on 
condition that he would not accept any salary (352 A H/963 A D.)^ 
Abul-Husayn Muhammad Ibn Urara Shayban when offered th e 
post of chief Qadi as mentioned above first refused but later 
agreed to accept on condition that he would draw no salary and 
on the further condition that he would receive no robe of honour 
nor would he be asked to do anything contrary to the rules of the 
Shariah (363/973-4) 3 One is led to speculate as to what might 
have been the means of livelihood of such a Qadi as would refuse 
to accept any salary In one case at least we know that one 
Qadi Abu Sa'Id al-Hasan al SirafI, before he went out every day 
either to hold court or deliver lecture used to transcribe in 
beautiful hand writing ten pages which earned him ten dirhams 
just enough for his daily sustenance ^ 

1 I.J VII, 106, 131 

2 Miskawayh, Taj&.rib al-Uraara Ed Amedroz, Vol. II, 196,1 J. VII 

(Misk) 

5 I J. VII, 64 

* IJ VU, 95 
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Throughout the whole period the appointment of judgei and 
their continuation m office chiefly depended on the pleasure of 
the Caliph who despite his lots of many other powers and prero- 
gatives clung tenaciously to the prerogativo of maintaining the 
judiciary under hla personal lapcrvision and was hnnsdf 
compirabiy less capable of intorfenng with the normal work of 
that department. Moreover he resisted with all the power at his 
disposal any interference on the part of the Amir A few cases 
of appointments and dismissals by the Amir over the head of the 
Caliph that are mentioned hero and there are far too insignificant 
compared to frequent victimisation of other state functionaries 
whose terrible lot besmears the pages of the chronicles i 

Mu Izz al Dawla, the first of the Buwayhid Amirs who 
brought the caliphate down to the depth of humiliation m several 
ways such as by dragghig down the Caliph al Mustalcfl fiom the 
throne dopnving the new Caliph al Mull from the prerogative of 
havmg a Wazir and reducing him to a mere stipendiary * 
however did not at the beginning think fit to interfere In any 
way with the judiciary It was not till after sateen years of 
Amirate that acute financial difflculties dictated to him a course 
of action which was both detestable and inexpedient He took the 
opportunity of the death of the Shafl 1 Qidi al-qudAt Atml-SA ib 
Utbah al HamadfinI m Rabi H 340/Msy 961 (who bad been 
QAdl al qudAt for 12 years since his appointment in Rajab 
338/Dcccmbcr 949} to offer the post to Abu 1 AbWa Abdulllh 
ibn Abi 1 ShawArib in exchange for an annual payment of 
200 000 dirhams in a desperate attempt to replenish his depleted 
Treasury * This was no doubt a sheer black mail However 
though the Caliph al Mull (since ho himself owed his office to 
Mu Lzz al Dawla) could not resist the appointment he succeeded 
in restraining the Qldl al-qudAt from either seeking Interview 


l Mbt n. 86-S7 
1 Mbk. n 1«8^ 
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With him or appearing with him m public on ceremonial 
occasions Moreover, the Qlidl had to receive his robes of 
honour from the Amir’s Palace, so that the appointment became 
a mockery and a farce ' Mu'izz al-Dawla’s action was so 
repugnant that it was also bound to elicit stern protest even from 
his co-religionists. Thus two years later at the intervention of the 
‘Ahd ascetic and divine, Aba ‘Abdull&h al-D^‘I, who implored 
Muhzz al-Dawla in the name of *A1I ibn Abl T&lib to cancel 
the appointment, Ibn Abi, l-Shaw^nb was dismissed. It 
appears from an anecdote m the Tadhkira of Ibn Hamdan that 
Muhzz al-Dawla this time rose high above ordinary mundane 
considerations and after thoroughly investigating the qualifications 
of all the SIX persons mentioned to him by the Ahd finally gave 
the post to Aba Bishr ‘Umar ibn Aktham, already mentioned 
above,who agreed on condition that he would not accept any salary 
and would cancel all the previous decisions of his predecessor 
In sharp contrast to his previous behaviour Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
applied a variety of criteria on this occasion. He rejected some 
persons as unacceptable because they hailed from outside Baghdad, 
he thought another unfit as he encouraged music and song, 
another because he was a relative of the Caliph and still another 
as he happened to be one of his favourites and his appointment 
might evoke criticism. 2 

The only one instance of dismissal and arrest of a chief Qadi 
IS that of Aba Muhammad ‘Ubaydullah ibn Ma*raf by Adiid al- 
Dawla, the most powerful of the Buwayhid rulers (369/979-980) ^ 
The same Amir was, however, strongly in favour of leaving the 
judge absolutely free within his own jurisdiction and once sum- 
marily rejected a recommendation from one of his favourite 
generals calling for interference with the normal work of a Qadi. 
He said on this occasion — “Aba Zuhayr, what have you to do 
with an application of this sort regarding testimony and witnesses'^ 

1 Misk. II, 189. 

2 Misk, II, 196, Bntish Museum MSS or 3180 fol 201 b as cited by Amedroz 
in JRAS, 1910, p 789-790. 

3 Misk II, 399, 1.J VII, 98 
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The applications that concern you are those pertaining to 
increase of pay or bestowal of commissions in particular promo 
tions from one rank to another As for the acceptance of testi 
mony neither you nor I have anvthing to do That is the con 
cem of judges " ^ A later Amir Jalil aPDawla (A D 1027 — 1044 
failed m his attempt to arrest the famous QMi al-qudit Abo 
Abdullah Ibn M&knli on account of a strong protest from the 
Caliph al-Qidir The remarks made by the Caliph on this occa 
slon show on the one hand the depth of degradation into which 
the exalted office of the caliphate had fallen and the Caliph t bold 
asicriion of the independence of the Judiciary on the other He 
said, 'Nothing remained of oor affairs except this deputy who ii 
now vn our protection He is for your sake and does not serve 
anv mtcrest of mine This Qadi does not perform any political 
function ^ *0 as to deserve any condemoation * 

In ipite of the fact that the Buwayhids were S^Tlles they 
never tried except on ooo occasion to impose n Judge of tbcir 
community on the people, the bulk of whom subscribed to the 
sunnite creed The judges were appointed by the Caliph from one 
of the recognized schools of Law — the gJiifl ite the Hanaflte and 
the Mallkite There Is an instance of a Zihirltc being appointed 
by A<}ud al Dawla as a chief Qlijl who in his turn employed one 
of his followers over a part of Baghd&d ’ Adherence to Mu taxi 
lUm does not seam to have been a disqualification and several 
judges during the early period were either Mu tazflites or alleged 
to have been Mu tazUltes though the Caliphs al QAdirand ab 
Qd im later Indulged In public vituperation of the Mu larilites. 
The only one Instance of a 3il ite being pressed for as a chief 
Qidi was the appointment of gJiiirlf Abn Ahmad ahHusayn ibn 
Mnsa whom the Amir Bahit al Dawla invested with the posts of 


I Abu ghnlt* RaihrlWMl Dbayl TtJSrtb (Ed. Anwdrci) Vot HI 
65-66, 

a U vin 19 

1 MUk. II, foot note of p 399400 ton the authoritr of al Phibabn. 
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Qutji jil*Qu(l,vt, Amir ol H.ijj, Q.'nji of tlic Maznlim Courts and 
Nnqlb of ‘Alids The Caliph al-Q.idir stronijly remonstrated with 
the \mlr and In'* appointment to the post of chief judge was 
cancelled ’ 

It appears from a close cAnminaiion of the li\cs of judges of 
this period that the rcnll\ capable ones could continue in oflice 
for quite a long period This also contributed towards the gene- 
ral stabilitv of the judiciary Some instances arc worth-mention- 
ing Qadi Aba Muhammad ibn Ma'mf. mentioned above, was 
first appointed Q,\(h of Western Havdidad in Sln'ban 35r)/JuI\ 967.^2 
He was promoted to tl.c oflice of Q.vdi .il-qud.\t in Sh^'ban 360/ 
Ma\-Junc 971 In 363/973-4 he resigned in protest against an 
illegal move on the pan of the Cdiph al-Mutl* who wanted him to 
legalise the ’■ale of a house bchmgmg to a deceased chamberlain 
of the Caliph in supcrscssioii of the rights of tlic orphan left by 
the deceased. As a protcc.or of the propcris of the orphan the 
Qadi refused and forthwith resigned. He thus chose to remain 
out of office for one Near till he was reappointed by the new Caliph 
al-Ta*i ‘next >car. ^ Hut when ‘Adud al-Dawla established himself m 
Baghdad after killing his cousin Bakbtiyar he had in his entourage 
his Chief Qrvh of Sliira/.— the Zihiritc Imam Abn Sa’ad Bishr 
Ibn al-Husa\n whom he appointed Qadi al-qudal in 369/978-80 
after dismissing and arresting Ibn M.i'rnf on some minor 
pretexts ^ However, after the death of ‘Adud al-Dawla Ins 
son Shnraf al-Dawla not only released him in 372/383 but re- 
instated him in 376/986-7 in which position he remained till his 
death m Safar 381 /April-May 991 Thus his career as a judge 
extended over a period of 25 lunar years with two intervals in 
the midst s 

1 IJ.VII, 226 227. 

2 Jbtd.38 

3 I J Vir, 64, 76, Misk II f n. of p 339 (on the authonty of Takmila) 

< Misk II 399 also footnote of pp 399-400, 1. J VII, 98 

5 Shuja, Dhayl, 136 (mentions his reappointment), I J VII, 166 (bis 
obituary). 
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Another aiqu^it who held office for a long penod of 
27 lunar yean was AbQ Abdullih ibn Matn^ (A.H 420-447/ AD 
1029-1055) He was a Stafi ite and enjoyed a much more nn- 
mtermpted tenure of office except for an attempted arrcit of him 
by the Amir Jtlil al-Dawla which as already rtforred to ended 
in a failure He served under the Caliphs al-QSdir and al-Qi fan 
and died while in office like Ibn Ma ruf fat Shaww&l 447/Dcc- 
Jan, 1055 one month after the entry of Tughril Beg Into 
Bajhd&d t A stbordinate QidI named Abu Muhammad 
A bdullMi Ibn al Akf&ni served the judiaary for about forty years 
In hts capacities as an assistant judge and also as a full 
fledged judge * 

An innovation of the period was the creation of the post 
of Aq(Ja al-qu4At which was held by Abu 1 Hasan al Milwardl thq 
author of AhVlra al Suitanlya and which existed ilmuitaneously 
with that of QMl al-qu(p.t ^ However it is not clear u to 
what was the relation between the holders of these two offices 
While it appears from the chronicles that the Q&d* al>qo(^ did 
the normal work of the Chief Judge the Aqda al-qm^t seernfi to 
have been a special envoy of the Caliph negotiating on his behalf 
with the vassal rulers or playing the arbiter ra the dispute 
between the Caliph and the Amir * The title might have been 
in all probabiUty an honorary one conferred upon al-MB.wardI 
in recognition of his outstanding merit as a jurist and his pro- 
found learmng. 

Apart from the Qidi al-qu4it who was the Ctuef of the 
judiciary and held court at the raetrojJolU there were several 
other judges under hhn ahoosarule appointed by the Calipb 
over important towns and localities with specific jurisdictions* 
The judicial units did not in any way coincide wlih administra 
live or fiscal units This further ensured independence of the 

’ J J VIIl 167 

> tJ VII 273 

' 1 J vni S7 116. 170 

* tJ VMl S5 116 Ua-4 
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judiciary. We have the appointment letter of a Qadi of Gilan, 
already mentioned above, who combined in him, according to 
this letter of investiture also the governorship of this Province, 
which seems to have been a special case. ' Baghdad itself with 
Its adjoining areas was divided into four units of judicial adminis- 
tration, the number sometimes shrinking on account of death or 
other exigencies and the vacant unit then assigned to some other 
judge. * We have also mention of one single judge for the whole 
of Baghdad on account of similar reasons. ^ 

Now something about the witnesses ( ShQhad ). There 
appears to have been like the previous period an approved list 
of witnesses which was liable to change and mcdification. It was 
one of the duties of the qadi to appoint for this purpose only 
persons of unquestionable character According to the Muslim 
Law of testimony none but persons noted for integrity and piety 
can be received either as witnesses in a court of justice or as 
witnesses to bonds and deeds To meet this necessity the system 
of having a list of approved witnesses was introduced in course 
of time The number of approved witnesses might sometimes 
increase through solicitation or decrease through death, accidents 
or disapproval. After the death of the Qadi al-qudat Ibn Ma‘rQf 
their number in Baghdad increased through bribe and intercession 
to 303 which was considered to be a number out of proportion 
to the needs of the capital ^ On the other hand some five years 

1 I J VII, 2o8 9. 

2 Misk ir, 399-400, mentions four judges over four well-defined areas of 
Baghdad, two of them m Eastern Baghdad one from Mukharnra upwards 
another from Mukharrim downwards Two others in Western Baghdad, 
one over the upper part including Madinat al Mansur and the other 
over the lower part called Sharqiyya see Lc strange, Baghdad dunng 
the Caliphate ( for exact locations ), Shuja*, 277 mentions 4 judges. 
Ibid 372, mentions 3 on account of the death of one , I J VII, 38, men- 
tions two judges 

? I J, VII, 273 

< I L VTI, 168, Shuja f. n. of p. 243 on the authority 
of al-Dhahabi. 
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later in 386 A H /996-7 A D the number ihrunk to a few only 
and it waj found difficult to have a deed of tale attoited on 
account of the paucity of number ^ 

And finally before we conclude we reproduce a case from 
Abn ShuA which will at once reveal the aplnt of the age, the 
rivalry between the Caliph and the Amir rivalry between the 
judge* themiclvet victnnisation of the witnestes and alto give 
tome idea about the procedure followed in cases of attestation 
Two trader* went on pilgnmage and while at Makka one of them 
told the other a plot of land situated m the Karlih at 
Another trader pllgnm was a witness. When the purchaser 
returned to Bajh<l4d he wanted to have his contract recogmied 
by the four Qkdit of BagbdAd on the evidence of the trader who 
had attested In a general order the Caliph al Q&dir bad directed 
the q84is to accept the attestation of only trustworthy pcrtoni 
The purchaser to be sure of his cask obtamed from the Amir 
Bah& al Dawla letters of recommendation addressed to the Qadls 
direct and alto to Spirit Abnl Hatan Muhammad ibn Umar an 
mflnenual courtier and the Wazir AbQ Mansflr ibn SalihSn (the 
Amir s representative m to conflnn the sale On the 

intercession of the Wazlr all the Qidit agreed to comply except 
one Aba AbiuUih al Dabbl who iosistcd on the Caliph s stand 
mg order The three Qidis then proceeded to accept the evidence 
when they were called to the Palpce of the Caliph and severely 
taken to task Meanwhile c.rt^n witnesses had certified the 
character of the traders The dissenting Qh^I declared the*® 
witnesses at unfit and the Caliph now ordered ihcir names to be 
removed from the list In a declaration from Public Mosques. 
Then Ibu H&jib al Nnhn&n (who was soon to be appointed the 
Caliph s secretary on account of his dexterity In dealing with this 
complea cate) took on himself the task of explaining the situation 
to the Caliph While warning the Caliph that such a course of 
action would alienate Bahi al Dawla he held that the judge* tnd 
the witnesses bad done nothing wrong. He also said that the 


EhnA* 278-279 
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witnesses whom the Caliph had dismissed were persons of high 
integrity and if their veracity was questioned it would be difficult 
to have the attestation made as one witness was dead, another 
absent, a third a member of the Caliph’s family and still another 
an untrustworthy person. So the Caliph sent a rescript upholding 
the action of the Qadls and witnesses. * 
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And finally before we couclnde we reproduce a cate from 
Abn Shui&* ‘which will at once reveal the spirit of the age the 
rivalry between the Cahph and the Amir rivalry between the 
judge* themaolvei victuniaation of the witnesses and also give 
some idea about the procedure followed in case* of attestation 
Two trader* went on pilgnroagc and while at Makka one of them 
sold the other a plot of land tituated m the Karkh at 
Another trader pilgrim wa* a witness When the purchaser 
returned to Baj^d&d he wanted to have his contract rccognued 
by the four Qfixh* of Bag^did on the evidence of the trader who 
had attested. In a general order the Caliph al-Oidlr had directed 
the ql4i» to accept the attestation of only trustworthy persons 
The purchaser to be sure of his cash obtained from the Amir 
Bahl al Dawla letters of recommendation addressed to the Qadls 
direct and also to gJiarlf Abul Hasan Muhammad ibn Umar an 
influential courtier and the Wazir Abn MansOr ibn Sallhln (the 
Amir** reprcientative m BagbiUd) to confinn the sale. On the 
intercession of the Wazir all the QSidls agreed to comply except 
one Abq AbduUih al Dabbi who insisted on the Caliph s stand 
ing order The three Qiijl* then proceeded to accept the evidence 
when they were callod to the Pal^ of the Caliph and severely 
taken to task. Meanwhile certain witnesses had certified the 
character of the trader* The dissenting Qadl declared these 
witnesses as unfit and the Cahph now ordered their names to be 
removed from the list In a declaration from Public Mott^ues 
Then Ibn Hijib ahNu min (who vms soon to bo appwioted the 
Caliph s secretary on account of his dexterity In dealing with this 
complex case) took on himself the task of explaining the situadon 
to the Caliph. While warning the Cahph that such a course of 
action would alienate Bohi al Dawla, he held that the judges and 
the witnesses bad done nothing wrong. He also said that the 
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Witnesses whom the Caliph had dismissed were persons of high 
integrity and if their veracity was questioned it would be dilBcult 
to have the attestation made as one witness was dead, another 
abseht, a third a member of the Caliph’s family and still another 
an untrustworthy person. So the Caliph sent a rescript upholding 
the action of the Qadis and witnesses. ' 


1 ghuia‘ 277, 280. 




WARAQAH BIN NAWFAL 
% 

Dr. Yu'iuf Abbas Hashnii, Karadu 

In ihc ntuhi of the V. reck of the empires .nncl the naiums. 
m the v\jld turmoil of the tribes and the clans, there uas a voice in 
the air . cast and s\csi, north .and south . that God’s 
messag: was close .at Innd the shepherd w.as nij'h wlio was to 
call b ick the ernnp Hock into the Master’s fold. Had it spoken 
to the he in of W tr iqalv b N iw fal .ilso 

The pcrsoinbls of \V.*’raqnh b Nawf.d b Asad b ‘Abdii’l- 
b Qusa\\, first cousin of K-h tdij I the wife of the Prophet 
hfolnimnad, h.Ts remained somewhat obscure and doubtful By 
the Muslim Tr.ulitionists and Sira writers he has not been given 
any undue import incc and has been discarded as one of the 
scscr.'l contemporaries of the early days of the Prophet who 
were in search of liie truth hut the TRUTH nc\cr dawned upon 
them, while to the oricnialisis these contemporaries .ippcar to 
have obtained certain light in search of the truth and influenced the 
Prophet in his mission These orientalists even go a step further 
and have tiie courge to suggest that Mohammad was not only in- 
fluenced by them but even k irnt from them Waraqah b 
Nawfal IS claimed to be one of them In the following pages 
an attempt will be made to show that the truth never daw'ncd 
upon Waraqah that he was and remained a disillusioned person, 
that he in no way influenced the Prophet and that the Prophet 
learnt nothing from him We will also see as to what W'as the 
depth of his knowledge and of what value it could have been 
to the Prophet In the end the mental reservation of the orienta- 
lists with which they work will be exposed and the complex 
under which they suffer will be brought to light 
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About the birth, early life and luch other dctalli of Waraqah i 
life, which to me appear unneceatary here I will say nothing. 
I will confine my remarks to the relevant portions alone. 

First of all I will describe m bnef the opinions of some of 
the European authors about Waraqah 

In the opinion of MUIR (p 36) Waraqah had an adenow- 
(edged share m satisfying the mind of Mohammad that his mission 
was diviDe According to him (p 36) Waraqah saw in the letch 
mgs of Mohammad the counterpart of his own ideas Mohammad 
learnt the life of OUR Saviour'* as Muir puts it from Waraqah s 
translation of the GospcL V Vacca, m his article in Encyclopedia 
of Islam on Waraqah maintains that he encouraged Mohammad 
Lammeni (In Researches do Science dcs Religions, VDI, p 18 of 
1918) suggests that Waraqah infiuenced Mohammad m his mission 
Cactani (Atmall dell Islam Introduction pp 156 and 182) regards 
him at an ladepeadent religious thinker and was the first to 
suggest that he infiuenced Mohammad. Sprenger (Das Leben 
und die Lebre dea Mohammad I pp 91 92) has an altogether 
different story to tell about Waraqah I believe that Waraqa earlier 
to the Pfophfithdod of Mohammad was atQI a Hamf and one of 
those who believed that the spirit of God speaks through him. 
He beheved in Mohammad to long as he (Mohammad) remained 
loyal to the Hamf religion but the deceits of Mohammad and his 
denial of his earliest conviction* In the year 616 made him to abjure 
Hanif religion and to consider Mohammad as an imposter Not 
long afterwards when the Christians of the vanoos sects came to 
Mecca he became a member of the Orlhoda Church of Jesus and 
died as a Chnstian” Sprenger (p 91) further refutes the theory 
that Waraqah told Mohammad in advance of bis mission and 
maintains that the biographers of the Prophet and the Tradi* 
Uonlsts suffer him oat of necessity to die an early death (p 92) 

This shows that among the Europeans themselves there is ho 
agreement as to the real career of Waraqah in rilation lo the 
Prophetliood of Mohammad Now I will mention certain definite 
facts about the relevant life of this Christian Meccan. The 
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description which now follows is based on Bukhari (Sahih, 
Bahu’t Ta’bir), Ibn Hisham (Cairo Ed. of 1355/1937, pp 121, 
143, 149, 155, 205), Isaba of Ibn Hajar (Cairo, 1325, VI, p. 317), 
Tabaqat Ibn Sa’d ( I/i, 58, 130 ), Kitabu’l-Aghani ( III, pp 
14-15), etc etc 

Waraqah was one of those who m the days ot heathenism 
denounced idolatry He was in search of THE Religion of 
Abraham, (Dm Hanif) and read the holy scriptures Later on he 
embraced Cliristianity and translated some of the portions of 
the Gospels for his personal use At the time of the ministry of 
the Prophet, Waraq.'h was old and blind Khadija took the Prophet 
to him after the first revelation who recognised m the personality 
of Mohammad the promised Prophet He died soon after. 

When the orientalists studied these hard and simple facts m 
the works on Traditions and Sira they faced a very complicated 
problem If they were to regard these Sira and Hadith descrip- 
tions genuine it would amount to the truth in Mohammad’s mission 
which they were never going to concede Moreover 
there was the reference by Christ to the future “COMFORTER” 
(Ahmad) in the Gospels of John, 15 25. The recognition of 
Mohammad by a Christian purturbed the orientalists because the 
Muslims were to support their argument in the light of that 
evidence This has been done thrice by Bukhari (pp 2, 739 and 
10 33), twice by Muslim (I, 112), once in Tabari (I, 1147-52) and 
once m Kitabu’l-Aghani (I, 138). If they were to reject the hard 
history of War. qah as mere fiction and fabrication (as Spreiiger 
h IS done) then they were to disillow their co-religionist a chance 
t ) seek after Truth i.- because you either reject the whole or 
accept it but you can’t retain those portions suitable to you and 
reject those no i-palatable to you . and the poor wavering 

fellow tried to seek it first in the Hanif religion and subsequently 
m Christianity. 

I will now try to show that who has actually distorted the 
history of Waraqah (in the words ofSprenger, p 91), the earlier 
Sira and Hadith writers or the modern orientalists 
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Waraq^ wai not the only figure among the early oontempo 
rarici of the Prophet In Mecca and in the neighbouring cities 
ofTaif and Medina who were fed up with the pagan ways of 
the Arabs, denounced idolatry and were in search of the Truth* 
Zaid b Amr Umayya b Abi Sad and Ubaidullah h. Jabxh 
were the three othcri In the words of Sprenger (p 87) Zald 
tried to repose hla confidence both in Jndaism and Christianity 
but neither of them met hia expectations He died alas before the 
minutry of Mohammad (Ibn Hisham, p 149) a disillusioned person 
Waraqah b Naufal composed an elegy over Zaid declaring him 
therein on the right path (Ibn Hishom p 150) It is a fact that 
Zaid (Ibn Ishak) died jnit at the time of the ministry of the 
Prophet If it IS correct that Waraqah wrote the elegy this would 
amount that Waraqah was alive when Mohammad declared himself 
aa the Prophet of Allah According to several Sira writen Waraqah 
is reported to have died in the 2nd or the 3rd year of the misnon 
of the Prophet 

If Waraqah knew the Greek and translated certain passages 
of the Gospel in the Arabic Hebrew of the days iber© is nothing 
wrong in the proposition It is a fact that he was one of the few 
literate men among the Meccans of bis days Being disillusioned 
of the now corrupt Hanif religion of Abraham he turned towards 
Christianity Sprenger says (p 132) that during the days of 
Mohammad translations of the Bible into Arabic were available. 
Of course he docs not mention anv authority As against this 
Mult TCtnatks (p 156) Tt Is very doubtful whether an Arabic 
translation of the scriptures or any part of them was ever within 
Mohammad s reach notwithstanding the Traditions regarding 
Waraqah having copied from them. Be that as It may even 
if we concede for the sake of discussion that Waraqah 
did translate certain potUont of the Bible in the spoken 
language of Mohammad it would In no way help the 
orientalists to conclude that he thereby influenced 
Mohammad os we will presently see But who knows 
that Waraqah translated that very portion of the Bible of John 
(15 25) in which a prophecy had been made by Christ about the 
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coming of the “COMFOR PER” (Ahmad) ? AND the poor blind 
disillusioned Christian was thus convinced of the Prophethood of 
Mohammad. Sura Ikhlas is one of the earliest of the Meccan re- 
velations. It points out the fund.amcntal errors of many religions, 
lacluding Christianity, in its four short sentences The first verse 
proclaims the absolute unity of the Divine Rcing, and deals a death- 
blow to all forms of polytheism, including the doctrine of 
Trinity In the second verse Allah is said to be “ SAM AD ’’ 

..the Lord to Whom recour^-c is had m every need (Musnad 
of Imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal). This statement negatives the 
doctrine according to which soul and mailer arc co-ctcrnal with 
God. The third verse points out the error of those religions 
which describe God as being father or son, such as the Christian 
religion The fourth verse negatives such doctrines as the 
doctrine of incarnation, according to which a mere man is likened 
to God In one word one can say that this verse gives the sum 
and substance of the teachings ot the Holy Quran. What to 
talk of Waraq ih b. Nawfal, all the orientalists put together, cannot 
produce a similar verse from the Bible To me, therefore, it 
appears to be mischicvious to say that Waraqah innucnccd the 
Prophet. That Waraqah, like Mohammad, also disliked the evil 
social and moral practices of the Meccan society amounts to 
nothing because, not to speak of the master-mind of the Prophet, 
even ordinary intelligent person could have seen it with his own 
eyes. It is also not correct to say that Waraqah encouraged the 
Prophet or read the portions of the translated Gospel to him 
Quran (16 103) says, “And indeed We know that they say 
Only a mortal teaches him The tongue of him w hom they hint 
at IS foreign (’Ajami), and this is clear Arabic language.’’ Khazin 
(Lubabu’t-Tawil) in his marginal notes on the Tafsir of Baidawi, 
among *Bashar’ mentions the names of certain Christian slaves 
such as Jabr, Yasir, ‘Aish or Ya’jsh, Qais and ’Addas. None 
of the commentators has mentioned the name of Waraqah b 
Nawful Who could have been in better position than Waraqah 
because these slaves were the earliest converts to Islam . . . a 

forgery of their own creation (may God forbid) Moreover, none 
has mentioned that Waraqah ever read to Mohammad anything 
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That Waraqah died in the 2nd or the 3rd >ear of the Call is 
also historically sound None of the Sira writers (mcludiog 
Wakldi) narrators (inclnding Abu Huralrfi) and the tradluoniits 
including those Traditions which are weak and unauthcntic) 
speak from Waraqah after the above raentioned period He was 
not forced to die as Sprengeri suggests The contention of 
Spicnger that Waraqah remained a Hanif and supported the 
cause of Mohammad till such tune the latter himself obsened Hamf 
religion and sub oquenity when Mohammad introduced his own 
faith War.-q h abjured Hanif rehgion and turned a Chiiillan ii oUo 
not historically proved. Firstly there was no such religion ai 
Hanif but it was an expression given to the then extract religion 
of Abraham If Mohammad and Waraqah are to bo regarded a* the 
followers of Hanif religion in the sense that both of them believed 
ID the absolute Unity of the Dmne Being the cardinal 

pnnciple of Abraham t teaching. „ we have nothing to say 
But Mohammad maintained this pnnciple throughout his life 
Where was the necessity for Waraqah then to leave Mohammad 
and to search m Cbnsiiaoity which was not there? It is therefore 
dear that when wo first meet Waraqah m history he was a 
Christian One can create good fiction but it will always remain 
a bad history 

Whether Waraqah recognised in the pcrsonalny of Mohammad 
the future Prophet now remains to be discussed All the earliest 
biographers of the Prophet and the Traditioniits ba\*e mentioned 
this fact He is not the single solitary Individual who committed 
this mistake The names of Babira and Nestor are also men 
tioned. That there was a conscious syiteraeiic and consistent 
effort on the part of Sira writers and Muhaddithin to bring In 
Christian savants monks or learned persons for purposes of 
supplying foreign proof in the prophethood of Mohammad remains 
to this day a charge totally rmfounded What is there m the 
Sira and Hadilh books is incorrect and that which docs not exist 
there might have been is a hopelessly bad logia It is to this 
sense of the criticism of the orientalists that Maulana Abul 
Knlam Aiad while discussing the unimpeachable authenticity of 
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the internal and external system of evidence adopted by the Sira 
and Hadith writers had to declare in his book “The Problem of 
the Khilafat” that if you (the orientalists) disbelieve what our 
Muhaddithin have said then how you can force me to believe that 
Alexander ever existed 

The historical criticism came to be employed m Islamic 
learning later than m other spheres of literature and the wave 
of scept'cism and over-cnticism, which elsewhere have of long 
softened to cooler prudence and dispassionate judgement, has not 
modified as yet m this case At first, this intellectual historical 
situation makes it understandable that in this sphere theories with 
inadmissible generalization can be advanced which turn solitary 
instances into principles To this domain belongs e. g the thesis 
propounded by Lammens and Sprenger that there is no other 
true transmission on the life of the Prophet except the one in the 
Quran and that the Sira is a collection of apocryphic legends. 
Such radical theories must be a closed chapter now Whosoever 
gives to these Muslim sources their due without prejudice will 
find m them a treasure of historical life 




Modern Muslim movements in Pakistan and their 
future and the present condition 

By 

Professor Miss Shafiqa 

Breath-taking controversy of the day seems to be the demo- 
cratic characteristics of Islamic state Overpowering tide ol 
democratic thoughts and the Western serfdom have damped the 
spirit of even zealous Muslims No doubt, Islam and Islamic 
institutions have suffered from a period of oppression, catastrophic 
terror and chaos to an extent of complete eclipse. The zeal and 
ardent fervour for the profound Islamic urge substituted by 
despondency and shattered hopes 

Again and again the question is posed whether Islamic 
state is based on democratic principle or not ? We regret the 
dismal fact that even the most educated Muslims are the victims 
of such an array of doubts that Islam and Islamic institutions 
have become the targets of a volley of disastrous criticisms 

The questions generally posed are — 

1 Is the Islamic legal pattern still practicable ? 

2 How far Islamic pattern is democratic ? 

3 How the general will can be perpetuated ? 

4. How far the freedom of action and thought is 
granted to the individual? 

5. How far the fundamental rights are safe-guarded 

6 What IS the position of minorities in a Islamic State? 

These questions and the like are no doubt the ultimate out- 
come of despondency and sheer ignorance 

Another cause of this misgiving may be the Western serfdom 
and long borne servitude State and political powers are supposed 
to be the best instruments for the preservation of religious. 
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linguistic and cultural traditions when the Masbm majority was 
deprived of this protection ita sources of rationalization and 
understanding also ceased to function and it could not give 
colour and shape to lU own sentiments The surging 
enthusiasm of Muslims in the middle of the present ccctnry m 
India was the result of a long suppressed volcano which erup- 
ted and turned into a prairio fire Longmg for an Islamic Slate 
was responded with a passion beyond comprehension The ideal 
promised was soon put into practice in the shape of Pakistan 
in 1947 Now people with elated eathuiinsm proceeded to 
plement the ideal in the political arena It was the commence- 
ment of glonous adventure It was an embodunont of an Ideal 
rather than the accomplishment of It Unfortunately the brief 
interval which proved the failure of Islamic pattern in Pakistan 
has revived the former apprehension with that some force 
and cast a thick mist of suspicions and misgivings on the 
inmature minds who are unfortunately shorn of Islamic 
conceptions 

The only remedy to uproot the long established despondency 
and to escape from this volley of criticism is to analyse the Islamic 
State and its features. Maulana Mundoodi has rendered judicious 
service to Islam by oitracting and analysing the Quranic vencs 
related to the Islamic Stale and its function His methrd is 
impressive and systematic 


Most of the d lubii perplcxliics and confusions arc eradicated 
by a slight movement of his pen He renders no lip service to Islam 
when he tears the curtain of hj'poonsy which had overshadowed It 
since long He discuiscs the fundamentals of Islam with a surpris- 
ing understanding and confidence 


According to Quran and Sunnah the basic principle of an 
ideal Islamic State is the sovereignty of God He is the Fountain 
and the Source of all authority Men arc His Viccregents on earth 
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Rulers or the Caliphs arc agents or instruments who execute the 
will of GOD on earth Rulers must be pious, trustworthy and 
Godfearing, they must be well wishers and beloved of the people. 
Their duty is to render selfless scr\'icc to humanity. They weild 
powers until people trust them and repose confidence in them. 

Public opinion is in no way ignored, collective affairs are 
decided by mutual consultation On the top of it, all the 
mode of it is not devised. It is left at the discretion of the people. 
The only condition prescribed is its being genuine unbiased and 
impartial. 

Functions of the State arc also very interesting It has not 
only to maintain peace and harmony and to defend the country 
from foreign invasions but has also to perpetuate virtue and to 
purge the society by all material and moral, social and political 
evils. 

Golden principle of Zakat is upheld to strengthen the finan- 
cial conditions of the State It helps in the proper circulation of 
money and saves the accumulation of wealth into the hands of 
a few. 

Right to resistance is granted against the arbitrary actions of 
the Government, Whenever the ruler commits any crime or over- 
looks the teachings of Islam or the spirit of Quran and Sunna 
people became free from his subjugation. 

Institute of justice enumerated with a full vigour. Need for 
justice in individual as well as collective affairs is stressed upon 
Judges are warned against bias and partiality 

Conception of welfare State which is obtaining momentum 
day by day is also enunciated fully. We are amazed at the men- 
tion of fundamental rights and minority problems. Life of an 
individual is accepted as something sacred. Right to property, 
honour and to the freedom of conscience are safeguarded one 
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cannot bo imprisoned withont the due procca* of law Mmonties 
are not compelled to accept Islam Religious and social freedom 
it granted to non rcUgioni communities as well 

Now who can deny the genuineness of these principlefi sound 
Dess of their sense and thoir intrinsic universal value We are 
amazed at the dazzling beauty glamour and bnlUance of these 
golden prinwplca? Can we ever doubt their democratic spirit and 
their practicability? Are they in any tense backward and out of 
dates ? Cannot wo apply them in our national affairs ? Are not 
universally accepted rules which extract admiration and applame 
even from the most modem and progressive schools of thoughts 

In view of general dUHlusioo and never cessing cntidsm 
vast majority of credolona and ignorant Muibms is apprehensive 
that the futore of Islamic State is not so very bright General 
tendency is towards socialism 

It is really beyond rav comprehension why people struggled for 
Pakistan ? Whore has gone that glonoui object for which hearth 
and homo, life and property pence and rest were pnt on the stake? 
Where is the vibrating spirit with which people demonstrated the 
efiBcacy of the Islamic Shariah and aspired for the achievement of 
an ideal Islamic State? The problems are massive and apparently 

insurmountable but they will dissolve before our intense convic 
lion profound endeavour and unbending resolution If success 
is far off the horizon is not completely bleak To give up the ideal 
because of these obstacles will be a tragedf — « contrsdiclioo of 
our own reactions. 

This timely failure as a mist of despondency which has cnfftlfed 
the whole atmosphere cannot extinguish the spark of elated as 
pimtlon and surging resonant enthusiasm which are still shining 
With brilliance and glamour the matter is still crucial and 
compelling 



‘Proposed Integration of Sind with the Punjab 

( 1854-1876 ) 

By 

Z. H. Zaidi, Lahore. 

“The Punjab and Sind appear from their relative geographical 
position to constitute naturally the frontier province of the Empire 
on Its western side Their common share in the great river 
w hich traverses the whole length of each seems to make them 
largely dependent on each other and to point out their union 
under one authority as the natural administrative disposition 
of our Western province ” Thus wrote Lord Dalhousi in his 
Minutes^ dated the 20th February 1856, advocating the integration 
of Sind With the Punjab and suggested that the Governor-General 
in Council was overburdened with work and needed relief 
This according to him could be done by making the Punjab a 
Lieutenant Governorship. In case the Punjab was thought to 
constitute too small a unit of jurisdiction for a Lieutenant 
Governor, Sind on account of its geographical, political and 
administrative reasons could be integrated with it. 

Sind was conquered and annexed by the British m 1843 and 
the Punjab became a British territory in 1849. The union of 
Smd with the Bombay Presidency was accidental The Control 
of Smd from the Bengal Presidency would have been very difficult 
and Bombay was the only place from where Sind could be 
governed It was for this reason that Smd was made a part 
of Bombay 

Once the proposal for the amalgamation of Smd was made, 
the advocates and the critics of the proposal started discussing 
the pros and cone of the case 

1 Lord Dalhousi’s Minutes dt Feb. 20, 1856 as reported by Aitchison, 

Confidential File, Punjab Records OflBce, Lahore. 
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Objectlona against the said proposal came from different 
quarters which based their ar g um e nts on the following grounds, — 

r The Punjab was not regarded as a reasonably big 
jurisdiction as compared to the Lientcnant Governor 
ship of Ben^ and Agra 

Z The political judiaal and revenue administration had 
not been developed fuDy in the said provmces and it 
was premature to unite Sind with the Punjab 

3 Sind was admirably governed by Sir Bartle Frere, the 
then Governor of Bombay and there was no need to 
upset the existing system and make an experiment with 
no guarautee as to its benefita. 

4 The means of communications were not developed and 
the admhustrauoa of Sind from the scat of the Punjab 
Govermnent would hamper the smooth running of the 
admmutrative machinery 

5 The Districts of Delhi Division comprlsmg of Panceput, 
Hifsar Delhh Sirsa Rhotnek and Goorgaon with 
(a tract oft 12 000 sq mfles of territory were a 
•ufBcient addition to the Punjab and the mtegration 
of Sind would make the control unmanageable and 
unwieldy 

6 There was no trouble on the Sind border the tribes 
were peaceful and progress was satisfactory 

7 The Punjab and Sind were governed under different 
systems of admlniitratioou 

8 The transfer of Sind from Bombay to the Punjab would 
considerably reduce the jurisdiction of the Bombay 
government and aflcct Its revenue 

From the aboNt arguments U Is clear that the objections 
raised against the integration were mostly of a temporary nature 
The first objection that the Punjab was too small a charge nns 
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in reality connected with the question whether it would be made 
a Lieutenant Governorship, and once it was decided to make it 
a Lieutenant Governorship, the objection was removed ^ 

Objections number two and three could not be a permanent 
hindrance in the transfer of Sind to the Punjab. It was a matter 
of time and after the administration in Sind had been fully 
developed and tried, the experiment could have been worth 
making specially when Sir Bartle Frcre himself favoured the 
amalgamation on certain condition.^ 

As regards the objection about the backwardness of the 
means of communication the Government of India’s decision to 
undertake the Indus Valley Railway, silenced the critics of the 
amalgamation 3 

If the addition of the Delhi Division made the jurisdiction 
of Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab too unwieldy, the territories 
could be given back to North Western Provinces < 

In connection with the 6th argument it may be pointed out 
that the border could remain peaceful under normal conditions 
but in case of a possible Afghan war of succession or a Russian 
advance towards Meshhud there was no guarantee of the peace 
being maintained on the border ^ 

It was not necessary to change the system of administration 
in Sind Only its local government could be substituted for that 
of Bombay 6 

The last objection would be removed by entrusting certain 
districts of the Central Provinces to the Government of Bombay 7 

1 Secy, of State’s Despatch No 7, dt Nov II, 1858 

2 Minutes by Sir B. Frere, dt March 22, 1876. 

3 Howell’s note of 1869 as quoted by Aitchison in his note dt 29-1-76. 

4 Mr Aitchison’s note dt 29-1-76, Confidential File No 198, Punjab. 

5 Secy of State’s Despatch, dt Feb. 3, 1876, Confidential File No 198 , 

Punjab 

As for 4 

7 Secy, of State’s Letter, dt Feb. 1876, Confidential File No 198, Punjab. 
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From 1856 onwordi the proposal of the union of Sind uith 
the Punjab was under the senous consideration of the Govern 
raent of India as well as of the Home Government Sir John Peter 
(member of the Council) wrote that all physical and political 
considerations combine to indicate that Sind and Punjab should 
be united He based his arguments on the following reasons . — 

(a) The Indian condnent had three natural boundanei 
mountainous tract, jungles and deserts Between Bombay 
and Sind there waj a large tract of desert which made 
the approach from the one to the other difficult and 
hazardous 

(b) Sind was the door ol the Punjab It was tied to the 
Punjab by the strongest of all natural Unlcs a smgk 
system of great navigable nvers common to both.” 

(o) Smd and the Punjab constituted the North West Frondtr 
of India, Efficient administration along the Frontier 
could only be achieved through unity of purpose and 
common policy* in regard to the polibcsl affairs of the 
Frontier which should be in the hands of one authority 

The Court of Directors did not accept Lord Dalhoune s pro- 
posal for the mtegration on financial and other grounds.* The 
plan was however shelved for some time. The incoming poUtioal 
events of 1857 were too senous a problem to spare any time to 
revive the proposed integration. After the British Government 
breathed a sigh of relief in successfully dealing with the movement 
of 1857 tSie ScCTetary of State of bis own Elected that the Pua}ab 
should be made Lieutenant Governorship with the posilbflity of ctr 
lain districts of North Western Provinces added to the new pro- 
vince Sind* was however not to be incorporated with the Punjab 

Lord Canning hailed the decision of the Secretary of State 
not to integrate Sind with the Punjab specially on account of the 
bactward state of communications I.ord Lawrence and Sir 

1 Despatch No 39 dt October R, 185S 
3 Secy ef State s Devpetoh No. 7 duNor H 1&38. 
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William Mau'^ficUi were al<o opposed lo the union In 1867, Sir 
Henry Dur.ind sironflv .uUocucd ihc integration proposal He 
observed that **il was anomalous iliai on no important a frontier, 
we should be liable to have a dilTcrcnt policy advocated in Sind 
from lint purMicd at Peshawar, still more anomalous that the 
military force on the Lower Indus sliould be under the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chicf at Bombav whilst the troops of the Upper Indus 
and Its aiTaicnts arc under the Commnndcr-in-Chicf in Bengal. 
One Government, one policv. one comm.ind should watch over 
the frontier from the sea Ivnrd to Peshawar ” Dual poiicv was 
pursued louards the frontier tribes, one excrcisctl by the Bombay 
government a.\d the othsT bv ilie Punjab. The diflsrcnccs between 
the Sind and the Punjab svstem of dealing with the frontier tribes, 
as noted by Sir Frere, the then Governor of Bombnv, arc given 

below 


Sind’s System. 

1 In Sind the Khan of Khnint’s sovereignty over the 
BaUtch tribes was upheld In internal affairs he was 
free, 

2 In Sind all milii.arv* and civil authority was concentrat- 
ed in the hands of the frontier Commandant and 
Political Superintendent 

3. The principle in regard to the policy towards the 
frontier tribes in Sind was to be “actively good neigh- 
bours to them, to do as we would be done by”. 

4. In Sind the troops were used for the protection of life 
and property of all peaceable people. 

5. While dealing with an enemy on the Sind frontier 
punishment was awarded only to the evildoer and not 
to his tribe or family 

6. In Smd tribal custom or local tradition was not regard- 

ed as excuse for the violation of British Law. 
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From 1856 onwards the proposal of the union of Smd with 
the Punjab was under the tenoui consideration of the Govern 
meat of India os well as of the Home Government Sir John Peter 
(member of the Council) wrote that all physical and polhkal 
considerations combine to indicate that Sind and Punjab should 
be united” He based his arguments on the following reasons . — 

(a) The Indian condnont had three natural boundaries 
mountainous tracts jungles and deserts. Between Bombay 
and Sind there was a large tract of desert which made 
the approach from the one to the other difficult and 
hazard oat 

(b) Sind WHS the door of the Punjab It was tied to the 
Punjab by the strongest of all natural links, a smgle 
system of great navigable rivers common to both-” 

( 0 ) Sind and the Punjab constituted the North West Frontier 
of India Efficient administration along the Frontier 
could only be achieved through hinity of purpose* and 
common policy* m regard to the political aflairs of the 
Frontier which should be in the bands of one authonty 

The Court of Directors did not accept Lord Dalhousie i pro- 
posal for the integration on financial and other grounds.* The 
plan WHS however shelved for tome time The incoming political 
events of 1857 were too serious a problem to spare any tunc to 
revive the proposed integration- After the Bntish Govemment 
breathed a sigh of rebef In successfully dcalmg with the movement 
of 1857 the Secretary of State of his own directed that the Punjab 
should be made Lieutenant Governorship with the possibility of cer 
tain districts of North Western Provmccs added to the new pro- 
vince Sind* was however not to be incorporated with the Punjab 

Lord Cannmg hailed the decision of the Secretary of State 
not to integrate Smd with the Punjab specially on account of the 
backward state of communications Lord Lawrence a nd Sir 

1 Despatch No 39 dt Oetober ^ 1856 
1 Se<7 ef State t Despatob No 7 dtNor IL 18S8. 
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WiUnm Mnu'^ncUl wcrc.vho opposed lo the union In 1867, Sir 
Iknrs Dur.utd sironelv ad\ocucd the integration proposal. He 
ob<tr\ed that **it uas anom ihnis that on no important n frontier, 
we should he habk to have a dilTcrcnt policy advoc,ucd in Sind 
from tint pur'ucd at Tcvliawar, ''till more amunalous that the 
tuihiary force on the Lower Indus should be under the Coin- 
luandcr-in-Chicf at Uombiv whiKt the troops ol the Upper Indus 
and Its .itHucnts arc under the Comtnandi.r-in-Chicf in Bengal. 
One Go\ eminent, one pohev. one command should watch over 
the frontier from the ' cn board to Peshawar” Dual polics was 
pursued towards the frontier tribes, one exercised In the Bombay 
gosernmcni and the otlur b\ tlu Punjab, fh.' differences between 
the Sind nid the Puniab s\stcm of dealing with the frontier tribes, 
as noted by Sir Prere. the then Governor of Uombnv, arc given 
below 


Sind’s System 

1 In Sind the Khan of Klinlal’s sovcrcigntv over the 
Raluch tribes was upheld In internal affairs he was 
free 

2 In Sind all military and civil authority was concentrat- 
ed m the hands of the Trontier Commandant and 
Politic il Superintendent 

3. The principle in regard to the policy towards the 
frontier tribes in Sind was to be “actively good neigh- 
bours to them, to do as we would be done bv”. 

4. In Sind the troops w-crc used for the protection of life 
and property of all peaceable people. 

5. While dealing with an enemy on the Sind frontier 
punishment w'as awarded only to the evildoer and not 
to his tribe or family 

6. In Smd tribal custom or local tradition was not regard- 

ed as excuse for the violation of British Law. 
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7 The carrying oF arms by people wa* not generally per 
mittcd in Sind. 

8 Every aid was given to the Khan of Khalat s officers to 
seek redress for injorles inflicted on them by the 
people tinder the Government of Sind 

9 Perfect security of life and property was maintained on 
the Sind border Travellers were sccurO and the trade 
routes were open, 

Punfaba System. 

I Divide et impcra was the Punjab policy The recog- 
nition of any authonly over frontier tribes was to be 
avoided 

2. In the Punjab civQ and military power was divided 

3 The policy of the Punjab government towards the fron 
tier tnbci was bodiforbudi (ervil for evD) It was a 
policy of absolute non interference * and matlerly 
inactivity” 

4 In Punjab the troops could only bo used for a regular 
expediaon 

5 While dealing with an enemv the object of the Punjab 
government was to strike terror into the enemy by 
destroying houses trees and crops dud by punishing 
the tribe. 

6 In Punjab much allowance was given for the tribal ctu 
tom. Fighting for avenging murder, blood-fcud was 
winked at by the authorities 

7 In Puitjab the carrying of arms was generally allowed 
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8. In the Punjab the authorities beyond the border made 
no surrender of the malefactors nor did the govern- 
ment. 

9 The condition of the border was that of “neither peace 
nor war” No traveller had been able to pass the 
border for the last 25 years unprotected by armed 
force 

The lack of cohesion and unity of administration m the policy 
pursued towards the frontier contributed to the inefficiency of the 
government according to Durand’s opinion who pointed out that 
taking Kushmore as the boundary between Sind and the Punjab, 
it would be easy to note that there was a great difference m the 
policy pursued North and South of Kushmore In Sind the popu- 
lation was conquered and disarmed and yet the costly Frontier 
Force was maintained whereas the frontier from Kushmore to 
Peshawar with unarmed people was looked after by local militia, 
with few military posts Therefore, it was necessary that “the 
whole Indus frontier, from Kurrachee to Peshawar should be un- 
der the Punjab government, not with the view of altering the sys- 
tem of Sind administration .. . but with the purpose of securing, 
in all mam features, one consistent policy along that important 
frontier”. 


Mr. C U Aitchison, the then officiating Foreign Secretary, 
while favouring the integration plan pointed out that the transfer 
of Sind to the Punjab did not necessarily entail a change in the 
administration of Sind The amalgamation was considered to be 
beneficial because the frontier of Smd w^as conterminous with the 
boundary lines of Upper India. Even from the point of view of 
communications it w'as not a healthy scheme to keep Smd with 
Bombay as even from Ahmadabad (the nearest point betv,een 
Smd and Bombay), Smd was separated by about 150 miles. 
Bombay was connected w'lth Kurrachee through a steamer sendee 
which was slow and dangerous .Moreover the dechion of 
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the Goveramcnt of India to take the control of political affair* 
altogether out of the hands of the Commlsnoner of Smd m order 
to scciire a unity of political action m Its weitem frontier” Y*-a* 
considered by Mr Aitchlion to support the trantfer of Smd, He 
pointed out that the upper Frontier dlstnct in Smd was mhahltdd 
by Bcloochles and Jati and so was Dcra Ghazi Khan (a diitrict 
of Punjab) In view of the customs and tradition* of the ctW 
tribe* uniformity of policy in regard to their affeln wa* most 
necessary as the system of double government leaving the control 
of political affair* under one administration and the control of 
internal government under another was likely to prove disastrous* 

The followhig data will be of interest in connection with the 
integratipn plan 



Area Popula 
sq miles tion 

Gran Total Ex 
Hcvtnuo pendlture. 

Lt. Governorship of 
Bengal 

189 034 

62,724 840 

•14 77 46 000 *5 59^8 000 

Lt Governorship of 
N W provinces 

81 403 

30 769 056 

*5 59 56 000 *1,92^000 

Ll Governorship of 
Punjab 

Smd 

104^75 
57 145 

17 604 505 

1 772 367 

•3 64 61 000 *1 60 89 000 

62,21 839 

Districts transferred 
from N W Pro- 
vinces to Punjab 
m 1858 




Delhi 

1 277 

608 850 

44 64 756 

Ouigaon 

1 980 

689 653 

11,97 493 

Kumal 

2^52 

610 927 

7 84,651 

Hissar 

3 540 

484 681 

24 09 041 

• The« sro the estimstes of 1874-73 
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Rhotack .. 1,811 536,959 9,87,861 

Sirsa . . 3,121 210,792 2,22,778 

14,081 3,141;^ IM^SO 


The comparative study of the area, population and revenue of 
the territories given above would bear out that though the area of 
the Punjab was large, its population and revenue were small The 
integration of Sind with the Punjab could in no way make the 
jurisdiction of the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab too large 
as even after the integration, the population of Sind and the 
Punjab would only be 1/3 of that of Bengal and 2/3 of that of the 
North Western Provinces with its revenue less than the revenue of 
the latter The construction of railways and the marked improve- 
ment in the means of communications was bound to add to the effi- 
ciency of administration Even if the area was regarded as too 
unwieldy, the districts of Delhi Division could have been transfer- 
red back to North West Provinces In consideration of the above 
arguments Mr Aitchison hoped that the integration would bring 
about a considerable financial saving by reducing the salary of the 
Commissioner of Sind and also by cutting down the forces kept on 
the Sind Frontier 

By the year 1876, the proposal for the amalgamation was 
more or less accepted m principle by the authorities The 
Secretary of State while supporting the views of Mr. Aitchison 
wrote to the Governor General of India m 1876, that the then 
existing circumstances in the Punjab and Sind warranted the 
transfer of the latter to the former. After 1872, the Government 
of Bombay no longer dealt with the affairs of the tribes of Smd 
which were now under the Commissioner of Sind who looked 
after the foreign policy relatmg to Beloochistan and Trans-Indus 
tribes The appointment, however, of certain officials working 
under the Commissioner of Sind, contmued to be made by the 
Government of Bombay The arrangement was unsatisfactory 
as It lacked umty of action. “Officers of different schools with 
divergent interests working under the Lieutenant Governor of 
the Punjab and the Commissioner of Smd exercised their jurisdic- 
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tion In regard to Frontier affair# and this often result# in a clash 
of policy ' It was on thl# account that ite Secretary of State 
recommended that all the o(Bcers» cwll and military, in the 
Valley of Indus, should obey a single will ^ The reasons 
which decided the action of the Government in 1858 (not to 
amalgamate Sind with the Punjab), wrote the Secretary ot State, 
* have lost their cogency and to the whole territory may be 
annexed to the Punjab or the lower portion of the Valley of 
Indus may bo placed under a distinct government or the districts 
requiring special military supervision may be Bcparatcly 
administered or some other division of these proYinces involving 
larger readjmtments may be made. Local customs facilitici 
of communications the character of the population under the 
British rule and of the tribes beyond the frontier were to be 
taken into consideration by the Government before any final 
decision in connection with the amalgamation was arrived at 
The improvement of commnnications and the works in 
progress for the development of the port of Knirachce thus 
making it the emporium for all trade from Western Europe to 
Afghanistan Sind the Punjab and a portion of the North West 
Provinces * favoured the amalgamation. Moreover the Govern 
ment o'^ Bombay could not easily manage the new harbour 

As a result of the reduction of the jurisdiction of the Bombay 
caused by the proposed Integration it was proposed by the 
Secretary of State that some of the cotton and ccal bcanng 
dJsiJJcts of Ccniral Provinewmight be cntrusled to” the Bombay 
Government as the port of Bombay was the ”iole outlet for the 
nch production of the Central Provinces” 

j The inconvenience and embarrasiraent caused to the officers 
as a result of the proposed change was duly appreciated by the 
Secretary of State and therefore ho wished to be informed about 
the views of the Governor General on the subject 

In accordance with the directions of the Governor Oeneral 
Mr Tbomten the then Offtciatmg Foreign Secretary in bis note_ 
t Secretery of SUtas letter dated February 3 1876 coofldenUal FD« 
No 191 Pnniab Records Office, Labore 
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dated 17th February, 1876, suggested that the union of the two 
provinces could be effected through the following means — 

1 The administration of Smd should be kept distinct from 
that of the Punjab and it should be under the Commissioner 
of Smd. 


2. The Commissioner of Smd should be under the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, v/ho should exercise the 
powers which were exercised by the Government of Bombay 
The management of the affairs dealing with the Khan of Khelat 
and the frontier tribes should be under the direct control of the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab. The Smd Frontier Force 
and the Punjab Frontier Force should be amalgamated and 
placed under one command 

4. All laws and rules m force in Sind should remain till 
repealed by competent authority 

5. The territory on the northern border of Smd and the 
southwest border of the Punjab should be under one administrative 
head so that the political affairs of the Biluch and Barohi tribes 
should be managed properly 

6 Officers under the Government of Bombay should be 
''made eligible for employment m the Punjab and the officers of 
the Punjab should be declared eligible for employment in Smd. 

7. Option should be given to the officers serving under the 
Bombay Government to indicate their choice of service 

8. A Joint Secretary for Sind should be appointed “to 
enable the Lieutenant Governor of Smd to deal effectively with 
Smd. 

The Foreign Secretary was not sure if the amalgamation 
would bring about a financial saving but the scheme was “an 
insurance against the evils of a dual discordant policy in the 
directions ot our relation with Khelat and the frontier tribes ” 
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The fitml dcchlon in regard to the integration of Smd with the 
Punjab »cem* to have been deferred possibly on account of the 
dlscuasiom which started in connection with the proposal to 
form the Trans Indus Districts of the Punjab and Smd into a 
separate Frontier Administration or because of the outbreak ot 
hostfllUes between the British Government and the Amir of 
Kabul in the autumn of 1878 or on account of the dispute 
regarding compensating the Bombay Government for the loss of 
Sind. It is ddBcuU to point out as to how these records about 
the integration came m the possession of the then Puiyab Oov- 
crnmcni. Most probably they had been sent to the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab for tus opinion and comments 

However the master plan of the integration of Sind with 
the Punjab could not emerge m piacbcal shape* which would 
have otherwise taken the light of the day on grounds of 
geographical contiguity ties of race and creed, much related 
economy and social and political identihcation LitUe did the 
British know that the scheme which did not maieriallsc at that 
time would be put into practical shape after about a hundred 
years m the form of One Umt comprising of Sind Punjab 
Belochlitan and the Frontier 



Assessment and Collection of the land-tax 
(al-kharaj) in Early Medieval Persia 

By 

M. M. Hossain, Rajshahi. 

The Land Tax 

The land-tax was not a new impost introduced by the 
Muslims in Persia. It was already prevalent there before Islam 
under the name of ‘kharag’. Under Islam it was called ‘kharaj’ 
and was collected from the owners of the kharaji lands as for 
example 

(а) such lands conquered by force as were not divided 
among the Muslim soldiers but were left to the 
original owners 

(б) such lands about which the Caliph came to an agree- 
ment With their non-Muslim owners that the lands 
should be left to them provided they paid the land-tax 
as before, 

(c) such waste lands developed for cultivation by dhimmis 
with the state permission, 

(d) such waste lands developed for cultivation by Muslims 
provided they had been irrigated with tha kharaji 
water, 

(e) such habitations of dhimmis converted into gardens 
and also habitations of Muslims converted into 
gardens, if they were irrigated with the kharaji 
water ' 

The Muslims were not allowed to possess the KJiaraji land 
in the conquered territories ^ But in the case where the owner 

1 Aghnides, N P Mohammadan Theories of Finance, New York, London 
1916, pp. 362-’72 

2 Muslims were forbidden to occupy land m the conquered temtones by 
the regulation of the special ShQra convened for the purpose by ‘Umar I 
in 16 A H 
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of a khariji land became Muslim he was to surrender his land 
to the state and to have state pension in return and in the 
whore a Muslim liked to rotam his khar&ji land even after his 
conversion, he was to pay the land tax as before,* Tlie right of 
the convert to emigrate from khar&j land to escape his taxes is 
specifically acknowledged by the jurists but the right of cxemp- 
Ubn from land tax if he stays on his land is also specifically 
denied ^ In course of time and particularly during the Umayyad 
period the Persian Muslims as well as the Arab Mushmi who 
came into possession of the khartiji lands m Persia began to pay 
ushr instead of khar&j duo from them The rate of ushr being 
lower than that of kharij the state treasury suffered severely 
Hajjaj bin Ynsuf is however reported to have forced the 
Muslims with the khariji lands to pay the former land tax and 
there was a great hue and cry Umar H tried to solve the 
land regulation systems in a different way by publicly dcclsmig 
that the khardji land was first of all the joint possession of the 
commumtieb concerned, to whom the Muslims had handed it 
over for asufruct on payment of tribute so that therefore portion of 
It must not bo taken from the whole to become by possmg into 
Muslim ownership tax free pnvate estates He prohibited 
BoUing of khardji land to the Arabs from 718- 19 A D and 
upheld the principles regardmg the kharaji land evolved during 
the early days of Islam, But Umar II failed to establish the 
inalienability khariji land. In Rhurisan Nasr bm Sayyfir the 
great governor of Marwan II remodelled the fiscal system end 
collected land tax from all the landed propnetors, Arab and 
Persian m proportion to their property * 

The Share of the State. 

In Pre-Islamic Persia and especially till the reign of QulAd 
a Sisfinian monarch, it was the prevailing enstom that the state 

1 AbQ Ybsuf Irirttm I-kbara}, BoUq, A H, 1102, p 43 
s Dennett, D C„ CovcrilcHi and the Poll Tax in Bsriy lilam, CambfWte* 
lW0,p 40. 

3 Wenhansen J Tbd Arab Kingdoni end lU Fall, { Cal„ 1527% 
PP J80-81 

< Welthonien, op. di, p 477 *81 
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received annually from the farmer a certain portion of his produce, 
fixed by the government agent and this levy seems to have varied 
from one-third to one-sixth of the yield, due regard being paid 
to the water facilities and the quality of soil as well ^ This 
method of taxation made the position of the cultivator unsafe 
He had to look with uncertainty to the tax-collector who might 
exact, at his caprice, a greater amount for the State. The 
peasant had, therefore, no interest m the land he tilled nor had 
he any desire to improve the cultivation as he was not sure of 
reaping the harvest according to his labour Besides, “the method 
involved much wastage since the crop could not be reaped or 
fruit collected until the tax-collector was ready to take the share 
falling due to the State ”2 It reported that Qubad envisaged, 
for the first time, the idea of assessing fixed land-tax based on 
the measurement of land instead of on the produce but before he 
could enforce his plan he died 3 However, his son and successor, 
Anushirw^ succeeded in establishing a new basis for assessment 
of land-revenue from all the arable lands By this he arranged 
to make an annual survey of the land under cultivation and 
divided It into unit areas, the unit being the jarib (=an area 
equal to 3600 sq yards) < Thus a jarib was taxed one dirham a 
year for wheat or barley, eight dirhams for vine, seven for trefoil 
which provided fodder for horses and other animals, five for rice, 
dates and olives being taxed by tree (the rate for date palms was 
one dirham per 4 trees) s Christensen believes that this reform 
in the system of assessing the land-tax was both a great relief to 
the farmer as well as a benefit to the treasury At later times, 
under the Muslims, it formed the chief ground-work for the 
assessment of kharaj m Persia ‘Umar I retained m the country 


1 Taban Annales, Arabic text, ed. de Goeje. Leyden, 1879-1901, Vol. I, 

p. 960. 

2 Sykes, P. A History of Persia, 3rd ed Lond, 1930, Vol. I, p 462 

3 Lambton, K. S Landlord and Peasant m Persia, Lond 1953, p 15, 
foot «o#e, 

4 Dennett, op. cit pp, 14-15. 

5 Fars-nama, ed G. Le Strange and R. A- Nicholson, Cambridge, 1921, 
p. 93. 
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the former Sisinian system, as far as possible allowing the land 
owners to enjoy all their 'previous proprietary rights The case 
of the Sawid is often cited by the Muslimjunsts as a model for 
fixing the rates of land tax m Persia although they diJffcr as to 
the actual rates of taxation to which it was subjected by the 
Caliph Umar I The Coliph had the Sawad surveyed and found 
it to have 36 000 0CK) janb Upon every jsrib a tax of one 
dirham In com and one qafiz * m nature was levied* The other 
account points out the following tax table — 

For every jarib of date plantation 10 dirhams. 

vlnovard 10 , 

sugarcane 6 
wheat 4 „ 

, „ , barley 2 (*) 

Anpther report mentions that from every jerib of dates 10 dirhams 
were collected and from that of vine 8 dirhams were collected boi 
another source points oat that every jarlb of dates wth natural 
water paid 10 dirhams and watered with bucket paid 5 dirhams and 
vine 10 dirhams * According to another report vine 10 dirhams 
sesam 5 dirhams and from vegetables (rummer crop only) and 
cotton 3 dirhams and 5 dirhams were respectively collected. * 
Palms were taxed on the basis of feet as under the S&s&niani and 
according to another report, palms were exempt from tax. How 
ever this last report applied to isolated palm trecs^fpund in culli* 
vated fields which were exempt from tax afready under the 
Sisajuans, 5 If the laud could not stand t^e rate of khartj impos- 
ed on it. It might be reduced lo whet it could stand, Accordmg 
lo some jurists the Khai^j might m case fall short of one fifth of 
the entire produce, and it might not exceed lo one half of it. 
Umar I it reported to have told his agents Uthmau and Hodhay- 

1 « qtflz U vtrknnlj fixed bat uiostty et 3^ rltt. 

S Abu Yiisuf, op. dt. p 20. 

3 AbUYSsutop dt-p 21 

i Ibid p n 

3 Aghnlde*. op dt- p. 37fl (foolooto) 
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fall who had assessed the Kharaj of the Sawad: “Perhaps you 
have assessed the land with a rate which it cannot stand ? ” and 
they replied, “No, on the contrary, we have assessed it with rate 
which It can stand, but if we had assessed a higher rate the land 
could still stand it”' Umar I, although informed that the land 
could stand more, did not order an increase of rate. In the case 
where the kharaj was assessed in kind the tax-bearing capacity^ of 
the land was duly considered and generally the state demand 
fluctuated from 1/2 to 1/5 of the produce. 

The system by which kharaj was assessed on the area of land 
held and levied in cash or m kind appears to have continued until 
the reign of Mansor By that time it seems that due to changes 
in price level, the tax-payers had difficulty in raising the money to 
pay the tax Hence, a modification was made in the method of 
assessment and the tax was generally reckoned on the actual pro- 
duce The rates imposed were likely to have been half the pro- 
duce on an umrrigated land, one-third on land irrigated by dalieh 
and one-fourth on land irrigated by dalab (also a type of water 
wheel) 3 “This system of taxation was called productive rate 
system (maqasameh) in contradistinction to the older system based 
upon measurement (muhasabeh)”. * Upon less important culti- 
vations and for date palms and fruit trees the old system of levying 
the tax in money was continued 5 The Caliph could, however, 
increase or decrease the rate of assessment of tlie Kharaj collected 
from a particular taxable district Ma’mnn, reduced the taxes 
of Rayy, including the kharaj by 2,000,000 dirhams, ^ 'and raised 
that of Qumis from 2,000,000 to 7,000,000 dirhams ^ 

1 Aghnides, op cit p 380 

2 Three factors determined the tax bearing capacity of the land (a) the 
quality of the land, (b) the kind of crop, and (c) the method of irriga- 
tion The irrigation of crops and trees may be affected in four ways 
(p) artificial irrigation without the use of any mstruments , (q) artificial 
irrigation with some instruments , (r) natural irrigation by means of 
ram, or snow or dew , (s) irrigation by means of the humidity of soil or 
by water concealed underground (Aghnides, pp 381-’82) 

3 Lambton, K S Landlord and Peasant in Persia, Lond. 1953, p 33. 

4 ' Ameer All, A Short History of the Saracens, Lond. 1951, p 427. 

5 Jbtd 6 Abu Yusuf, op, cit., p 129. 

7 Tabart IH, p. 1030. 8 Ibid, p. 1092 
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Thus under the early AbMslds we sec that the kharij was 
assctsod m three ways — 

(a) By mcaiurcment (mubisabch) / e the ajuount due bcjog 
calculated on the cultivated area alone 


(b) By crop*divi8ion system (muqisameh) i c state taking ill 
own share of the yield according to the principle agreed 
upon 

(c) By fixing a lump sum neither based on measurement nor 
on the actual produce * 


We do not have any data os to the state share of Khar&j on- 
der the T^ddridg In Persia ‘J'Uiirids who bad been characicnicd 
as enlightened despots in the history of East did not perhaps exset 
heavy tax from their subjects It u reported that Abd Allah bin 
fahir looked into the interest of the peasantry and instructed hfi 
officials to be just to them saying. God feeds ns by tbeu hands 
welcomes us through their mouths and forbids their ill ireatmeni * 
BesKles we know from Y6qabi ^ that he ruled Kharisin as none 
had ruled it before Thus it is probable that the Jahirids and 
more particularly Abd Allah bln Jahir assessed Kharttj very 
leniently If the Tahlrids could not reduce the rate of the Kharaj 
we can safely assume that they allowed to continue Ma man s 
previous method of asscsimcnt in Persia. In contrast to the 
Tihirids, the Safifarids who were iugaliable by nature did not 
follow any hard and fast rule as to the mode of assessing the land 


tax. As they were always engaged In wars they needed money 
and. therefore the rate of the Kbar&j collected from their lubjccis 
might have been higher * It is said of Ya qnb bin Layth Suffer 
that he extorted money wherever and whenever the opportunity 


presented itself m preference to waiting for regular assessment of 
revenue. ^ He once exacted two years khar&j from Rnv&n and the 


I A1 Mawwdl “Al-Ahktmn s Sultanlyab Esrpt A H. It9t pp. 
s Barthold, W Turtertso doira lo iho Moof^ Jrmuloa LoodonlSiy puU 
3 Ya qW HlttorfcaJ «L M T Houima, Leyden. 1W3, Vol U ^ SS^ 

* Nolatfcc, T : SketchM from Eastern History., Tr JA Black, London, 
1694 p 163 

3 Oardizi Zalnnl Akbbsr ed. Nazim, p. 6 
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people as a result had nothing to eat.” ' Under the Samanids the 
land-tax was assessed in one of the three methods described by 
Mawardi.2 In almost all parts of the province of Pars the Kharaj was 
assessed on the basis of the area under cultivation though the rates 
varied according to the different systems of irrigation and the crop 
cultivated “One great jarib^ irrigated by a natural stream and 
sown with wheat or barley paid 190 dirhams, with fruit trees it 
paid 192 dirhams; with dales or cucumbers 237 dirhams, with 
cotton 256 dirhams 4 dangs and vine, 1,425 dirhams. These 
were the rates in the neighbourhood of Shiraz, the capital of 
Pars In other districts the rates were generally lowered by a 
third. Thus the Kliaraj of Kuvar, for example, was two-ihirds 
the rate of Shiraz 5 ‘‘On land which depended on ram the tax 
was one-lhird of that levied on land watered by natural stream, 
while crops of melons, cucumbers and green vegetables irrigated 
from a well paid two-thirds of the later rate Land througli which 
a river or other natural streams flowed paid an additional one- 
fourth of the tax which went as prerequisite to the ruler” 6 In 
case of Kurdish pastrol tribes in Pars which held documents from 
‘Umar I, ‘Ah, and other Caliphs the rate of land-tax was one- 
tenth, one-lhird, or one-fourth of the produce as written m them ’ 
Crown lands were assessed either by crop-division system 
(muqasameh) or by contract (muqataeh). The assessment in 
either case was paid m cash ® Vineyards and plantation were 
apparently exempt from land-tax in Pars until ‘Ah bin Isa imposed 
kharaj on them m all districts of the province in 914-T5 A D ^ 
In Darabjird Arjan and Sabnr various kinds of rates were prevalent 
in accordance with the fertility of the soil And moreover, 

1 LambtoD, op cit, pp 47-’8 (footnote). 

2 Mawardi, op cit , pp. 142-’44 

3 One great jarib— 3| ordinary janbs 

4 Levy, R The Social Structure of Islam, Cambridge, 1957, pp S83-’84 

5 Istakhri, Kitab Masalik al Maraalik, ed Goeje, Brill Lyden 1927 p 157. 

6 Levy, R, op cit., p. 384 

7 Lambton, p 34. 

8 Istakhri, p. 168 

9 Lambton, p, 34. 

10 Istakhri, pp 157-’58. 
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where pecoHar phy*ical features existed in one taxable dlitnctt 
a* was the caae m Qumm a number of tax tables were p^spared 
to meet local needs and customs.^ The broad general pnndple* 
of assessment of the kharij from the 7th to 10th centuries A. D 
were as outlined above, but there were many local variations and 
m many respects the tax system resembled m general the former 
Sishnian practice No doubt under the Muslim admmiitration 
certam factors affecting the levy of the tax such as mode of 
conquest geographical situation, manner of irrigation nature of 
land tenure type of culuvatlon etc were taken into coniideratioii 
but in fact local customs and traditions wore in all probability the 
decisive facton 

Under the Sasiman rulers the land tax in Persia was mostly 
paid at three instalments covering the whole year * The Muslims 
allowed this system of payment to continue though however 
the number of instalments varied from time to ume. Payment 
of the tax was normally made in dirhams and in cates where it 
was paid m kind the state demand of the produce was collected 
on the threshing floor according to the stipulated term agreed 
upon 5 Wo generally come across the following methods of 
collecting the land tax in Persia (o) Mugnia h The land tax 
was collected m some rural areas according to a fixed settlement 
bated on leases or agreements betwen the government and the 
subjects In most cases these agreements were made at the tune 
of the conquest* {b) Takmlalu Collecting the land tax In lump 
sums termed asTakmilah was a survival of the Siiinian system. 
Each village had to pay a definite amount to the government 
without reference to the actual yield in the village Of course 
this amount was fixed on the basis of the land lax paid during 
the previous year Still it caused hardship to the villagers because 
the amount due from them was not in accordance whh 
the yield and therefore, m lean years the peasants had to sell 

1 Lambton p, 54 

1 Syta* op dL, VoL I. p 462. 

S usmblonpp 41 42. 

< Ameer All, pp 27 **. 
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any part of their holdings while paying the tax. It is reported 
that ‘Ubaydullah, the wazir of Mahdi, suggested to the Caliph 
that his income would be increased if, instead of takmilah systems, 
he introduced the system of sharing the produce of the land ^ 
Muqtadir discontinued this practice 2 (c) Taqbll Collection of 
taxes was in the hands of contractors (sing, Muqabbil) in return 
for a fixed sum of money This system had led to unauthorised 
exactions from the peasants by the contractors. This buying and 
selling of tax farms is severely condemned by Abn Ynsuf He 
permits Taqbll system, if the people of a village propose that some 
trustworthy men from among them should be allowed to collect 
and pay the taxes into the treasury on behalf of all of them.3 
Undei Muqtadir we have a report concerning the farming of the 
Sawad, Ahwaz and Isfahan) under Hamid bin ‘Abbas.< When 
this contract led to the oppression of the peasantry with con- 
sequent increase of the price of bare necessities of life, the said 
farming was cancelled ‘All bin Isa, the wazir of the Caliph 
Muqtadir, then engaged his own agents to collect revenues from 
those places to relieve the distress of the people 5 

Jahshiyan writes that the kharaj-payers were mostly ill- 
treated by the revenue collectors who sometimes exposed them to 
wild animals, bees, polecats and Mahdi put a stop to these cruel- 
ties ^ Abu Yusuf states that the tax-payers were made to wait 
at the door of the tax-collectors for days together, that they 
were made to stand in the sun and that often the tax-collectors 
beat them severely ^ The Caliph who had great solicitude for 
his subjects always recommended that these unjust and cruel 
practices should be suppressed and suggested that there should 


1 Ibn at Tiqtaqa, Al-Fakhn, Tr by C E J. Whitting, pp. 21 5-’1 6 

2 Al-Maqnzi, Khitatu Misr Bulaq A. H 1270. Vol. I, p 273 

3 Abu Yusuf, op cit , p 60. 

4 Miskawayhi, The Eclipse of the Abbasfd Caliphate, ed, and Tr H E. 
Amedroz and D. S Margoliuth, Oxford, 1920 ’I. Vol. IV, pp 82 ’3. 

5 Ibid. ^ ^ _ _ 

6 Al-Jahshiyan, KitabuT-Wuzara’i wa’l Kuttab, Cairo, p 163 

7 Abu Yusuf p. 70. 
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b« an espionage system to watch and rtport these atroaUcs as 
the kharaj payers themselves conld not made any reports 
Following IS an extract of the address given by Muqtadh s great 
wazir Ali bln III to the new governors That you should not 
bo more anxious to cam merit in such matters than to deal 
justly and equitably with your aubjecta and to remove from them 
unfair burdens small or great For I shall hold you answerable 
for the honest administration of the Sultans revenues and the 
proper guarding of his property You shall reduce the 

assessment in accordance with the result of the investigations you 
shall then proceed to exact the land tax (kharftj) without favour 
to the strong or iqjustice to the weak t Over taxation extortion 
and insecurity were undoubtedly the general rule. There were 
of course exceptions to these. Sometimea radependent rulers* 
m Persia were reported to have looked to the mterest of their 
subjects and thus added to peace and prosperity of the temtorfc* 
under them 


1 TbeedJpselV pp, 30- 1 
t See>opra,p.7 



Was Shahjahan justified in ordering the annex- 
ation of Bijapur to the Mughal Empire and 
why did the campaign fail ? 

By 

Dr. Yar Muhammad Khaji, Hyderabad. 

The geographical position of Bijapur with Akbar’s 
preoccupations m the north and Jahangirs’ inefficiency gave a 
chance to Adil Shah to continue his hostilities against the 
Mughals. It was Shahjahan who reduced Bijapur to a tributary 
state of the Mughals But he could take an active initiative 
against the Add Shahis only after the submission of Fateh Khan 
m 1633, when Ahmadnagar was in its last phase. 

The treaty of 1636, concluded between Add Shah and the 
Mughals is a landmark in the history of Bijapur It reduced to 
a vassal state of the Mughals. As the contents of the treaty 
have been misinterpreted by some modern writers therefore they 
shall be discussed minutely in order to clarify the position of Add 
Shah after the treaty. They were : — 

1 . Add Shah would be obedient in future to the Mughal 
emperor, whom he would acknowledge as his overlord 

2 The Nizam Shahi kingdom henceforth would cease to 
exist and its territory would be divided between the 
Mughals and the Bijapuns. 

3. A peshkash of twenty lakhs of rupees would be sent by 
Adil Shkh. 
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4 Adil Shah ihsU retain the old Bijapur territory pin* 
some fort* of the Nizam Shahl* (Sholapnr Barmda, 
ChnVan eto) 

5 Adil Shah would neither molest the Golconda territoiy 
nor demand any money from Qutb Shah Any dispute 
arising between Qolconda and Bijapnr would be referred 
to the Mnghal emperor whose decjsjon would bo floal 

The inferior pontlon of Adil Shah i* further iHuslratod by a 
letter of Shahjahan to Adil Shah after the treaty Shabjahan 
wrote ^ 

**It Is manifest from yoor appeal that you ha?o promised to 
be obedient and send ptshkesh in foture I therefore have 
pardoned your faults and confirm the territory of the late Add 
Shah on you 

The treaty of 16S6 turned Adil Shah bto a vaml of the 
Mughal emperor In the light of the terms It it hard to agree 
with the statement of Qanungo and Sarkar that even after the 
treaty of ld36 Add Shah wa* an independent king In the 
words of Sarkar The treaty of 163h turned the king of 
Bijapur into a friendly ally of the emperor of Delhi but left the 
sovereignty impaired. He had not become a vassal pnece or bound 
himself to pay an annual tribute * A critical examination of the 
fact* would show that Adil Shah was a vassal of the Mughaii 
and not an independent king 

Adil Shah i acknowledgement of Shahjahan ai hit overlord 
and his pronrusc to remain submissrvo to the emperor hardly 
leave* any doubt to the fact that Bijapur wai a vai»al state. The 
qucition of tribute needs a critical discutiion The item of 20 
latrht of mpcc* to bo paid by Adil Shah hat been trantlated by 
both Sarkar and Saksena as Peace-offering’ 

The difficulty with the term pwW.ejM» that U was uwd by 
the chronicler* very loosely For example prince* or nobles 
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when presented gifts to Shahjahan, have also been denoted as 
presenting peshkesh to the emperor But a study of other 
contexts will show that the term peshkesh has been taken as 
tribute and not as ‘Peace offering’, specially when the rulers of 
the subordinate states submitted it to the emperor. For 
example, recommending for the remission of arrears of tribute by 
zamindar of Deogarh, Aurangzeb wrote to Shahjahan, ‘‘As 
your Majesty have remitted the arrears of zamindar of 
Chanda, the arrears of the Ziammdar of Deogarh may also be remit- 
ted. The said zamindar has promised to deposit the fixed amount 
of peshkesh every year to the imperial treasury ' In 1655, Aurang- 
zeb requested his father not to annex petty state of Chanda as its 
zamindar had promised to clear the arrears of the annual peshkesh 
and to pay the annual peshkesh regularly in future 2 

The chronicles do not mention any definite amount of 
peshkesh laid down on Adil Shah to pay annually. But few 
examples would show that Add Shah was an annual tributary. 

( I ) On 9th Shaban 1049/6th Jan 1640, Iwaz Khan, 
the Bijapur envoy brought a peshkesh consisted of 
pearls and ornamented goods worth Rs. 20 lakhs. 

( II ) In 1643, Sayyid Hassan brought peshkesh from 
Bijapur.3 

(ill) In 1650, Md Sufi, the imperial envoy brought 
forty elephants and other gifts as peshkesh worth 
Rs 40 lakhs * 

It should be borne in mind that the letter sent to Add Shah 
m 1635, demanded a regular peshkesh. I wonder how Sarkar 
and Saksena have translated the term peshkesh as ‘peace offering’ 
m the case of Add Shah and tribute in the case of Qutab Shah, 

I & 2 Adab, pp. 42a, 60a 
3 Lahauri I, p. 352 
< Padshah Nawab (Waris), p. 444. 
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when the lame word has beea used In the chronicles In both the 
01S95 Moreover if it was a mere ‘peace offering* why did Adfl 
Shah sent the so called peacesoffcring even after 1636 while there 
was no war b tween Bljapnr end Delhi till 1657 If Adil Shih 
was not a vassal king and was an independent and equal ally, why 
then did Shahjahan not send any peshkesh to him even once 7 I 
do not also agree with Faruki when he concludes that Adil Shah 
paid an annual tribute of Rs. 20 lakhs when chronicles don t 
speak of any definite emoanL Thus it could bo concluded that 
Bijapnr was a tributary state of the Mughals 

The queadon of succession of Ali Adil Shah in Nov 1656, 
was not the only cause of the Mughal invasion as has been 
generally understood First the peshktsh from 'Brjapur always 
fell in arrear i Second, Adil Shah built new forts m Jiroair and 
at other places on Bijapur Mughal border But he had to 
dotnolish them by the order of the emperor * Third, dnnng the 
Mughal invasion of Golconda m 1656 Adil Shah stationed an 
a my of 20 000 men near Bijapur border to help the Qulab 
Shflhis Fourth Adil Shah seized some parts of Karnaiak 
imeo It was given to Mir Jorala by the emperor The last cause 
was the succession of Ah Adil Shah 

Mohammad Adil Shah died on 4ih November 1656 and 
was sneceeded by All Add Shah Aurangzeb immediately 
reported the matter to his father saying a boy of obscure 
parentage AH by name has been enthroned and urged his ftthcr 
to sanction war against Bijapur 

The Mughal sources challenge the legality of Ali s succession 
and charge that he was not the real son of Mobd Add Shah but 
an adopted one while the Bijapuns cmphasiie that Ali was the 
real ion of Mohd Adfl Shah Sarlcar Saksena and Elpblnstone 

I Once Aarmnjztb reported to Jahao Ar* that AdD Sbah promised to pay 
Ri- 9 UUia u pts}tka}\ but be tent only Rs. 4 Iskia when tbe Ifflpefisl 
envoy went to fetch it (Adsb 223 b) 

J Adstsp 186b. 
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agree with the view of the Bijapuns. Apart from the court 
chronicles such as Amal-i-Salih, Padshah Namah by Wans, 
Adab-i-Alamgiri, Tawankh-i-Shahjahani, (Md. Sadiq) even a 
Deccani chronicle i e Hadiqat-i-Alam and the European travellers 
hke Thevenot and Tevernier are of the opinion that Ah was not 
the real son but an adopted one. It was not after the death cf 
Mohd. Adil Shah that the question of his succession arose m 
the Mughal circle as Aurangzeb had already told the situation 
both to his father and Mir Jumla i 

There are only three Deccani chronicles which support Ah’s 
succession Tarikh-i-Ali Adil Shah (Written in 1666 by the 
order of All, whose succession was in question ) Basatin-us-Salatm 
(written in 1821, using Tarikh-i-Ali Adil Shah as one of its 
sources) and Tarikh-Bijapur was completed in 1824 Thus all 
these chronicles are biased and were written to serve the cause of 
the Bijapuns 

All the three Deccan chronicles mention that after his birth, 
All was given to the care of Haji Ban Sahiba, the queen of 
Mohd. Add Shah at her earnest requests and that the baby was 
brought up under her guardianship But none of these record the 
name of his real mother. This fact casts further doubt upon the 
value of these chronicles These were written after 1656, but still 
failed m mentioning the name of All’s mother. When they could 
mention the name of his guardian, what could prevent them 
mentioning the name of his real mother, when they were 
determined to prove him the real son of Md. Add Shah. Even 
if the child of a Muslim was born of a slave girl and was 
recognized by the father, he according to the jurists had the legal 
right of succession For example, Mamun and al-Mu‘tasim, the 
Abbaside rulers, sons of Harun al-Rashid were of slave girls. 
But there is no adoption in Islamic Law, whether Sunni or 
Shiah. Moreover, when Aurangzeb wrote to Qutab Shah that 
Md. Adil Shah had no son, Qutab Shah did not challenge to 
the prince’s statement. 


1 Dr Jahangir, pp 51-52. 
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The history reconls the instances of Raja Man Singh and 
Bahadur Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar to prove that the 
Mughals being the paramount power had the nght to control the 
Buccesiion of their subordinate states Thus Sbahjahan bad every 
right in ordermg the annexation of Bijapur or to confirm its 
succession on any one whom he deemed fit 

Mir Jamla, whom Atrrangzcb called babaji protector and 
guardian was no less responsible to bring war against Bijapnr 
The waZiT was anxions to avenge against both Qulab Shah and 
Adil Shah, who had once planned to kill him There are many 
letters of Anrangzeb recorded in the Adah iH which the prince 
urged the Mir to get sanction of war from the emperor Mir 
Jumla responded the request of his ally Convinced by Mir 
Jnmla Shahjahan permitted the campaign (26th Nov 1657 ) 
Why the Campai^ faded 

After the capture of Bidar and Kaliyani by the Mugbals* 
Bippur would have fallea into the bands of Anrangzeb 
but the intrigues of Darn checked the imperial advance. 
Dara was opposed to ihe campaign from the beginning and 
bad sent his envoy Mulla Shaoqi to Bijapnr to aisnre AdQ 
Shah of his help ^ Similarly Add Shah also despatched Ibrohun 
Khan Bachattar to Dara to infloencs the emperor* In the 
absence of Mir Jumla from the imperial court Dara succeeded 
in influencing the emperor who ordered Auranpteb to stop the 
war (Aug) The statement of AJamgimnmab that Dara wrote 
to Adil Shah secretly not to fulfil terms of the treaty is probably 
true because Dara wanted to weaken Auiangzcb by any means he 
could And we find that despite some concestion given by Attrang 
zeb to the Bijapuris in the fulfilment of the treaty Adil Shah re- 
fused to surrender anything to Aurangzeb Thus the failure of the 
campaign rested on the shoulders of Dara The Deccanis folly 

mdizcd rivalry of the hostile groups at the imperial coort and 
succeeded in keeping their dynasties alive a little longer 

i AraS-&^?^in pp. 162, 290.292, Wlqtt tAlsmiW (byAqQKbsn 

Rul) pp. a6-41 



The rise of the Zaidi Dynasty in al-Yeman 

By 

Dr. Abdul Khaiiq Kazi 

Before I deal with the proper subject of my paper, I may be 
allowed a few words about the Zaidiyyah, Ismailiyyah and 
Ithna’oshariyah, for the great number of their adherents and also 
for the great part they have continually played m Muslim History, 
are well-known to Historians. But Zaidiyyah on the other hand 
are less known outside their close boundaries of al-Yeman 

The Shi’ites are mainly divided into three sects viz Zaidiy- 
yah, Ismailiyah and Ithna'oshariyah But belief in the confine- 
ment of Khilafat to the Al-i-Bait is almost all that Zaidiyyah share 
with the other two sects The Shi'ites had actually parted with 
Zaid b. All, from whom Zaidiyah take their name, when he refused 
to share their extreme views 

Zaid b. All was a pupil of Wasil b Ata the famous Mu*tazi- 
lite From this teacher Zaid had learnt to be rational and mode- 
rate in his view. Most he would say about the early Caliphs was 
that they had less claim to the Caliphate than Ah However, 
Zaid thought, when Abu Baker and Omar ruled they did so with 
justice and in accordance with Quran and Sunnah. But in his 
own time Zaid was sure that Umaiyyads were unjust Caliphs and 
therefore he felt called upon to lead the rebellion against them. 
Much against the advice of his friends and relatives who were 
aware of the catastrophe which had earlier overwhelmed his grand- 
father Hussain b. All, Zaid too, yielded to the persuasion of his 
Kufi adherents, and went to Kufa and led an armed rebellion 
against Hisham b Abdul Malik The Governor of Iraq Yusuf b. 
Omar Al-thaqafi, alerted as he was by the Caliph Hisham, was 
well prepared to face this rising Although many thousands had 
sworn the oath of loyalty to Zaid only a few hundreds joined him 
at the time of the battle Therefore the battle tcok the form of 
street fighting in which Zaid b Ah was killed 
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Although the second Alid rising was defeated without great 
difficulty, it served as the u&hercr of a long senes of succctiiTe 
Zaidi movements culminating in the estabUshment of a Zaidi 
stale first m the south of the Casplon Sea in the year 250 A,H. 
and then in al Yeman in 284 AJI 

The Zaidi state on the Caspion Sea was founded by Al Hasan 
b Zald in 250 AH. This state continued till 520 A^ and then 
it was not heard of any longer 

But in this paper I am concerned about the appearance of 
Zaidi state in al Yeman 

The Shi lies had realized the futility of atiempUng to set up 
an Imamat In Iraq which by thax had become the scat of Caliphate 
They consequently had to look somewhere else a ground for ibcir 
activity— <some place away from the scat of Caliphate and attract 
mg the least attention of the Caliphs In this they succeeded 
after over a century Al Qaslm b Ibrahim al Raiil, the eleventh 
Imam in the official chain of Zaidi Imams had spent most of bis lift 
spreading TJaw a for Al-c-Bait The Cahph Haroon al Rashid 
had issued orders for the arrest of ZaJdi claimants and ‘Dais 
where upon Al Qaslm went into hiding He spent 10 years In 
hiding in Egypt sending his emissaries from there to aH parts of 
the Muslim world When the search for him became intensified 
in Egypt he fled back to Hijaz. It was perhaps about this time 
that Al Qaiim went to al Yeman to look into the posiibibties of 
establishing a Zaidi state there. Al Qasim must have noticed 
that al Yeman was not under the close watch of Baghdad As 

evidence to this fact it should be pointed out here that events of 

this period m al Yeman are missmg in almost all the major histo- 
rical works m Arabic. This shows to what extent al Yeman was 
a neglected area In this period of the Abbasld Caliphate Qanna 
liana were already making an inroad into it The country was 
m a chaotic condition and thus a perfect ground for Zaidi 
Daw^a’ But the condition, perhaps was not ripe enough for 
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establishment of a state yet. This task was, however, left 
for Al-Qasim’s grandson AI-Hadi Ila *1-Haq Yahya Ibn Al-Husam 
to accomplish some time later 

Al-Hadi was born in 245 A H. Historical and geographical 
works arc completely silent about the early life of Al-Hadi. This 
much can be gathered that he spent most of his time in Madina 
and AhRass, a town between Madina and Mecca, devoting him- 
self to life of piety and learning for which he gamed for himself 
quite a reputation. Zaidi biographies tell us that Al-Hadi receiv- 
ed invitations from Chiefs of certain tribes in Al-Yeman urging 
him to come to them as Imam. Al-Hadi at last accepted their 
invitation and undertook the journey in 280 A H. He went as far 
as Al-Sharafa, a town III the Mcinity of San‘a, and made it his 
camp The people who were obedient at first soon began to de- 
sert him, and Al-Hadi finding himself without support w'cnt back 
to Medina It appears to me that the reason for this unhappy 
situation was that people were used to freedom m their living and 
found Al-Hadi’s control un-bcarable. Al-Hadi was a pious man 
and he considered it his duly to up hold the laws of Shari'a and 
reform the society accordingly His over keenness brought about 
a cleavage bctw'cen him and people which ultimately forced his 
retreat. 

We are told m Al-Hadi’s biographies that after his return to 
Medina the Yeraanics faced devastating famines and ruinous 
tribal feuds which made them regret their earlier dis-obedience to 
Al-Hadi They hastened to him with due apologies and asked him 
to come to al-Yeman 

Al-Hadi left again for Al-Yeman reaching Sa'da m the month 
of Safar 284 A H , thus becoming the founder of the Zaidi state 
m Yeraan Al-Hadi did not retreat this time, but this does not 
mean that he did not have to face opposition at home and wars 
from refractory tribes of al-Yeman He began to take a keen in- 
terest m the public life of the town. He regularly made rounds 
through the streets, supervise the market and fix prices despite 
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the opposition of local traders This persistent supervision vas 
not to the liking of the people who before long were led to plot 
against hinL From the minaret they attacked him with bow and 
arrow"! but fortunately the attack mif-carried. 

But tbs was not all The greatest challengo to tbs new bom 
Zaidi state came from Carmatians. Their Da wa” had been 
directed to al Yeman it la reported imeo 266 — but they became 
a serious menace to the Zaidies on2y after 290 Ai Hadl fdmse/f 
fought against them not lc« than seventy batllca. The Carmatian 
movement was then being led by a Kufl called AU b Fadah who 
cleverly Indlcd Christian of Najran against Al Hadi captured a 
town named Al*Sharaf in 292 and succeeded in forging alliance 
with some of the Ycmanl tribes against the Zaidies In the same 
year i e 292 the Cannatiant succeeded in capturing San a The 
Zaldi governor and many other citizen fled from the city and aOer 
gathering strength wreated San » from the hands of the Carmadaoi 
in 293 Zaidies and the Carmatians encountered each other 
several times at San a wbch sufTered great devastation in conte- 
quonce The Carmatians were oliimatcly dnven out ofSan^a 
after Hadl s deatb However by 298 the date of al Hadi i death 
the Zaidi state was very well established The boundaries of this 
state sometimes expanded to ioclade San a and at other times 
contracted to the starting point of Sa da Passing through the 
vicissitudes of time it has survived to tbs date as the oldest 
Imatnat or even, loosely speaking, the oldest dynasty In the 
Muslim world 



Some aspects of the development of the Musalmans 
in Bengal in the 18th century 

By 

Abdul Majced Khan, Dacca. 

(This IS the condensed form of a paper I had intended to read. 
My say has been presented in the briefest possible manner. 
References to authorities have been avoided ) 

The paper relates to the Musalmans in Bengal. They were 
of two classes, in mam The ruling class were the Mughals who 
again among themselves were divided as Irani and Toorani 
Mughals. Tlicrc was another class of Musalmans who were the 
ruled and they have been referred to as non-Mughals 

The English ascendency in Bengal in the 18lh century was 
effected not in opposition to the Mughals but always with the 
help and support of the ruling class who gradually and almost 
imperceptibly effected their withdrawal. The English had attempt- 
ed once to grab Chittagong by force and through open enmity 
and their attempt had failed What they failed to achieve as 
enemies they secured easily as friends and with greater dividends. 
The first English colony was Calcutta including its two adjoining 
villages Sutanuti and Govindapur. These three villages were 
purchased in 1698 with the permission willingly accorded by 
Aurangzeb’s grandson and the then Subedar of Bengal Prince 
Azimusshan on payment of a small sum of Rs 16,000 made by 
the English The middleman m the transaction was Khwaja 
Sarhad an Armenian Chris uan businessman who was culturally 
a brother of the Prince and by religion and profession a brother 
of English merchants The English had been allowed fortified 
settlement in Calcutta two years before they actually made a 
purchase of the area Two years after the purchase i e. m 1700 
the Mughdl Sovereignty was completely withdrawn from Calcutta 
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Imperial government. This placed the English trade at a greater 
advantage then the other European nations trading m Bengal, 
The English Daitak freed the merchant from all harassment at 
the hands of the government officers at different and Innumerable 
chowkics sot up within the province. The English took the full 
advantage of this privilege in giving protection to any end 
every merchant who wished the protection of English flig and 
English Dastalc and in lieu of very nominal fees The Calcutta 
house earned a heavy revenue from the import and export trade 
of Asian and European private trade Thus the government 
was defrauded of the revenue which was Icgiiimatcly theirs. But 
the English trade or the imports and exports under English flag 
were customs free under rights conferred by the rulers themselves. 

The advantageous terms conceded to the English increased 
not only their volume of trade but also their influence amongst 
the newly and fast growing merchant class m the society There 
thus grew an identity of interest between these two classes the 
English and the Indian merchants, bankers and Sarrafs 

The English again received the most favoured nation treat 
mcnl from the rulers by successful biibing not only of the 
officials but also of the Naziras The Calcutta consultations of 
the first 50 or 60 yean of the 18ih century contained innumerable 
instances where the Nawab failed to maintain an Impartial 
attitude as between the different nations trading tin Bengal, 
Instances are not lacking when the French Dutch and the 
German ships were looted by the English and their complaints to 
the Nawab for redress went unheeded Every time the Nawab 
and his ministers were silenced by payments ol bribes 

Instances are also there where the Mughal and Syed racrchanis 
of Hooghly failed to get any redreu against the English despite 
the fact that their ships were captured end their effects with the 
ship sold by the English on flimsy pretext. The result of their 
complaint at least m one instance was that the Nawab seciued 
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a payment of lac of rupees for himself and another twenty 
thousand for his officers while the complainant received virtually 
nothing. 

The English on the other hand tried to be absolutely “neutral” 
whenever the Nawab was in dispute with the neighbouring 
Marhattas, 

In this context the battle of Plasscy has to be interpreted as 
the political expression of an existing social fact. 

The battle of Plasscy which was insignificant as a military 
event was not fought to oust the Mughal power but only to have 
a more obliging Nawab. Mir Jaffar it should be remembered, 
had not conceded any right which had not been granted by Nawab 
Sirajudollah in February 1757. Siraj had c\cn pledged to regard 
the enemies of English as also his own enemies 

The event at Plasscy was not regarded then as insulting to 
the Mughal political power. Besides the fact that the English had 
never hesitated since the early years of 18ih century to retaliate 
the Government harassment by even use of force and by 
stopping non-European shipping to and from Bengal, they were 
immediately after the event of Plasscy congratulated by the 
Mughal Emperor of Delhi. Lord Clive received the titles of 
Nawab Sabatjung Bahadur, Sahibjung and Ameer-ul-Mumalik. 
Not only Clive but every English servant of the Company who 
built up the English National supremacy m Bengal received 
similar honours and titles from the Emperor. Major Adams 
had the title of Muzaffar-ul-Mulk Saif-ud-doulah Ghalib Jung 
while Carnak received the titles of Mahmood doulah Basalatjung 
and Mansoor-ul-Mulk Ruknuddoulah Bahadurjung. Warren 
Hastings had the titles of Uradat-ul-Mulk and Jaladat Jung. 

The Dewani of Bengal was offered by the Emperor no less 
than three times and the English refused them every time It 
was offered through Major Adams in 1761 and again through 
Major Coota in 1763. The third offer came m writing from the 
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Emperor to the Preildent of the Councfl of Fort William If the 
English Intend to take posscwlon of the country they ihonld pay 
royal revenuci month by monllL In caio of conquering other 
territories they should assign a part of revenue thereof to the 
royal Sarkar attend His Majesty a service and regulate the whole 
Empire 

The sole interest of the Emperor and of the ruling class imcc 
the earliest days of the Mughal conquest has been the supply of 
ready money from Bengal From the days of Aurangzeb the 
Bengal revenue had become the pnncipal source of the mamtec 
ance of Hu M ijesty and the Imperial court. As the subsistence 
of Royal Army and His Majesty t other expenses reads a letter 
from the Emperor to Mir Jaflar depend upon the remittance 
from Bengal it u hoped that the Nawab will hold himself account 
able for the customary revenue and Ptshkash, * During All 
Vardi s nizamat the Emperor did not hesitate to sot the Marhattas 
upon Bengal only to avoid the Marhatta demands for money 

The revenue administration was transferred to the English 
in August 1765 ou the promise of annual payment of Ri* 24 lac* 
for the Emperor and Rs 2 lacs for the Prime Mmlster Between 
the transfer of Calcutta to the Eoglisb in 1698 and that of the 
Dewani of Bihar Bengal and Onssa m 1765 there was no 
difference in principle Both the transfers withdrew Bengal from 
the effective sovereignty of the Mughal ruling power The general 
Mughal attitude to the English and the econotoJc and social condi- 
tion of the Mughal nobles in India may be better understood 
from the two letters of 1764 quoted below These paper* will 
speak for themselves The letter from Zaln ul-Abdicn belonging 
to the group of Asad Khan in reply to Major Mariroe reads thus 

‘Has received through Asad Khan his letter desiring the 
ym^er to Join the English Army with as many able bodied and 
well mounted Mughals Tooranicselc ns possible Although It 
it desirable for all men partlculariy for men of family to desert 
the service they arc engaged m and to go over to their roasters 
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enemies yet there are several reasons which justifies his conduct 
in the Mughals. 

First the Wazier notwithstanding his oaths upon the Quran 
murdered the Nawab Muhammad Quli Khan who was the glory 
of the Mughals and who, to the writer, was dearer than a 
father or a brother. 

Secondly the Wazier’s behaviour to the Nawab Mir Qasem, 
who is a dcscendcnt of the Prophet, has been very shameful. 
It IS not allowed by any religion that a person who flees to 
another for protection w'lth Ins family and effects even if he 
be a person of low rank should meet w'lth treatment other 
than friendly “Why then has he m violation of his oath and 
agreement behaved in such a manner as to incur universal censure 
and reflect disgrace upon Mughal name.” 

Thirdly he has never failed to break any engagement he has 
entered into and every oath he has taken 

Fourthly neither he nor his Ministers pay any regard to his 
own sign manual. 

Fifthly with regard to the Mughal w'ho are strangers m the 
country and who having nothing to depend upon but their monthly 
pay arc brought to distress whenever that is stopped, he thinks 
nothing but how to oppress them. Moreover he takes no notice 
of man of family but place all his confidence in low and worthless 
people 

Sixthly he by no means makes a proper distinction between 
his friends and his enemies and makes a practice of countenancing 
the latter and ill-treating the former. 

The assisting and supporting of such an oppressor is neither 
conformable to reason nor to the Quran nor to the rules of any 
religion and the quitting of his service can reflect nor dishonour 
upon any one either in the sight of God or man. Therefore 
if the English who are celebrated for their justice and good 
faith are desirous of an alliance with the Mughals and are 
willing to agree to their just demands and to swear to the ob- 
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servance of the agreement by the names of Jesus and Mary and 
If the gentleman of the Counen put their seal to it and ipeedny 
forward it a great number of Mnghals and Toorames will without 
delay join the English Army 

The Agreement referred to in the above letterreadi as followi^ 

( / ) The Company should m every respect regard as its 
own the honour and reputation of Mnghals who are 
strangers in this country and make them its con* 
federates m every bosme&s 

( U ) They should be granted proper place in the country 
for habitation of their fanuljes and dependents. 

( /// ) Whereas Rs 60/ a month have been fixed for aH bat 
Jemadars Hawaldars and Dafedars there are several 
privates who have always been dislmguished and 
have received from 100 to 300 rupees a montlu 
These men should be allowed more than what they 
received in the Wozicr's army 

( fr ) Whatever Mughals whether Iranis or Tooranles 
come to offer their service they should be received 
on the aforesaid terms Moreover a present of 
Ri 100 should be immediately given and a month* 
pay advanced them 

( V ) At present there should not be raised any difficulty 
as to the size of horses 

tO Whenever a Mughal Is killed in battle or die* a 
natural death hii son or relation should bo received 
in hts place 

(?//) As scvoral men arc in debt a small sum of money 
should be sent to enable them to discharge their 
debt. 
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(viii) Should any one be desirous of returning to his own 
country his arrears should be immediately paid and 
he should be discharged in peace.” 

The above letters reveal one and important social fact. The 
Mughal nobles who according to the ideal of Mughal absolutism 
were kept entirely at the mercy of the monarch had as a result of 
his loosing the control over the economic resources in the society 
thrown into a pitiable condition The absolutism works so long 
as, It should be remembered, the economic resources in the society 
IS controlled and concentrated in one hand. The impact 
of mercantilism had already changed the economic pattern 
of the society where feudal economy was incompatable. The 
maintenance of a feudal social order without its requisite 
economic base was an absurdity This had been clearly establish- 
ed in many events of the 18th century Bengal Special mention 
may be made of the role of the house of Jaggat Seth in the debacle 
of 1757 which re-asserted in the most unmistakable manner the 
fact that power had come to a new class which controlled the 
economic resources of the country At least Mir Qasim was very 
clear m his mind about the social facts that Sarrafs and 
merchants’ were nowhere no ones servant* 

Since the sources of economic power in the country were yet 
limited to land ownership and commerce, the Mughal nobihty 
on their decline of the Timurid power became gradually interested 
in land ownership 

On the assumption of the Dewani by the English, Clive and 
the Naib Dewan Raza Khan patronised a large section of the 
Mughal nobles by conferring on them Jagirs in Bihar The number 
of Jagirs and Jagirdars increased almost every year. The Court 
of Directors of the East India Company were very much 
sympathetic towards the nobles and had ordered the Calcutta 
Government to make these Jagirdars the permanent land 
holders of their respective regions Accordingly m the revenue 
consultation of December U, 1790, Cornwallis decided that 
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Government s resumption should be confined to the sovereign 
share of the produce and that the grantee or occupant should 
be continued in possession and considered as the propncton 
On their agreeing to pay the due proportion of the public revenue, 
they will thus be put on the same footing Viith the other land 
holders 

Tlieso c*’plaiD a very important social fact that m Bengal 
the percentage of Muslim land ownership vancd between 1 and 
5 % upto 1790-91 most of the land holders being locals and 
belongmg to non ruling class There grew a large and powerful 
land ownmg class of Mughals In Bihar 

The attitude of the early English Adminlsiraton beginning 
from Clive was one of sympathetic consideration towards these 
Mughal nobility whom they utilised in ever Increasing number 
In the various branches of the expanding adminiitrstive 
machinery 

A particular mention should be made of Muhammad Raza 
Khan He was given the most important admlmstratlve post on 
a salary of 9 lacs per year while his colleague Raja Bulab Rim 
was granted only 2 lacs per year Mohaminad Raza Khan an 
immigrant Mughal was considered pro-English and lo he was 
appointed in place of Maharaj "Nandkumar was considered 

OS too dangerous for the English Interest Mir Jaffcri family 
was created as the Muslim nobibfy in Bengal and were granted 
sufficient allowance for the maintenance of their dignity Mir 
Jaffar it is to be remembered was absolutely dependent on the 
English and the favour that was shown to hii family u-as certaml) 
an act of charity rather than of political necessity It is cm 
record that a family of Nawab Sorfaraz Khan was given allowance 
of amount varying between 15 and 80 rupees per month by Nawab 
All Vardy Clivo increased their allowances. Jasarat Khan an 
other immigrant Mughal noble In Bengal was installed as here 
ditary Naib Nazim of Dacca with an adequate allowance although 
with limited power 
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PIiiIIip Francis had even suggested to Lord North that the 
entire administration should be left m the hands of Mughal 
nobles and the Hindus should be driven back to agriculture only 
It IS not unnatural therefore that Ghulam Hussain Khan Taba Tabai 
hailed English as Savoirs of the Mughals His only objection 
was to the prominence and the importance that the English 
showed to the Hindu Bania class The complaint that Bishop 
favour received at Dacca early m the nineteenth century also 
echoed the same note 

There was thus co-operation and collaboration offered to 
the English by the ruling class in Bengal There was however 
another class of Musalmans in Bengal who had proved themselves 
obnoxious to the growing English power in Bengal, The Raja 
ofBirhoon who maintained a sort of a semi-mdtpendent status 
throughout the Mughal rule resented the frequent changing of 
Nawab and thereby incurred the displeasure of Mir Qasam and 
his English friends. The result was that an English army was 
sent and Birhoon was the first time brought under the rule of the 
Bengal Nawab The Raja was Asad Zaman Khan. 

Abu Turab Chowdhry of Sandwip who had only about 
3 annas share of the Purgana formed a confederacy against the 
Engli'ih revenue agents who suddenly ii creased the revenue of 
the Pargana from below 30 thousands per year to 65 thousand 
per year Again an English army was sent and the Chawdhry 
died fighting in 1767 

Most of the peasants of Rangpur and Dmajpur resented the 
continuous increase of the revenue made by the farmer Kamal- 
uddin Hussain and his agent Raja Devi Singh, and they rose 
m revolt under the leadership of Bashooma, Nooruddin and 
declared a war against the English This time too an English 
army was sent and the peasant nsing was ruthlessly crushed. 
The Rangpur peasants kept up their struggle throughout the 
eightees of the 18th century. 
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In all these cases the revolts were lead by the people who had 
struck their roots m the soil Their fight was motivated by 
pure economic consideration whilo the collaboration of the 
Mughal nobles was also governed by their interest of self rcserva 
tion in a changed social order 



PAKISTAN — A PATTERN OF DEMOCRACY 

By 

Prof S S. Ahmad, Hyderabed 

The way to democracy does not actually open with political 
freedom, as it is commonly believed, but it originates m the avail- 
ability of opportunities for all the individuals of the society to 
perform justly and skilfully all the offices both public and private 
for the good of the country and for humanity at large 

The responsibility of the society and the individual is recipro- 
cal and the former cannot make a healthy growth by imposing 
undue limitations on the latter’s freedom to think, decide and act. 
Taking advantage of the most antique tendencies of devotion, 
sacrifice and faith of the individual, society has assumed the form 
of a mythical personality — an awful threat to the genuine and most 
legitimate rights of the individual. 

Democracy, in intention and spirit respects human persona- 
lity and dignity but the birth of the collective Ego in the organiz- 
ation has denied the individual Ego, resultmg in discontent, dis- 
comfort and dismay The glory of the collective Ego is, as a 
matter of fact, due to the surrender of the individual’s self which 
though in principle is free and dignified, yet the assertion of the 
quality is not appreciated If one strives to assert, the economic 
bondage appears as a stumbling block and quality is to be led by 
quantity His assertive effort does not actually mean, breaking 
away from the pact, but working out his salvation and freedom 
from delusion. He does not aim at destroying the organization 
but is rather repugnant to be dismissed by the metaphysical con- 
cept He is not in conflict with the society but looks for a better 
survival m the fold He is not to play a giant stalking the length 
and breadth of social life to pulverize the best. 
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An o^nlzation based on animate co-operation and not on 
inanimate cohesion provides adequate and proper scope and relief 
for the mdlvldual who endeavoun to follow all the regulative prin- 
ciples to promote and estabhsh harmony He is encouraged by 
the hirraonious working of the universe which mspite of its having 
a bewildering diversity behind it» manages to pin up with the 
affairs of the oomplicalod group of life — a democratic whole, which 
manifests unity from plurahty without ignoring the quantitathc 
and qualitative co-hcrcncc unfoldmg the real potentialities of life. 

Much IS based on right thinking sonnd reasoning, healthy 
arguments impartial opinion and judgement to form a successful 
democratic bo^dy where absolute equality is not denied and the 

display of extraordinary potentialities in ordinary people is not 
closed up and yet an ordinary man how humbly bom he may be, 
has to possess qualities which may get him a chance to master the 
minds and imaginations of the whole community The qcaBties 
can bo attained only through knowledge and knowledge can be 
had only through such educative leadership which lays open the 
latent humane forces in every citizen and makes hit consacnce a 
guide and sincerity rectitude and moral uprightness an onbreak 
able shield to his memory 

True leadership therefore plays the chief role in building up 
the destiny of the nation in a democratic country We were in- 
deed very fortunate to have Qunld i-Azara as the chief head of the 
Republic of Pakistan who knew that Indian politic* was an unfor 
innate phenomenon where leader* w-rc rc^iresenuiig conflicting 
ideologies and Instead of trying to understand each other misicd 
the public and their own self 

The great Quaid carved out a state ba*cd on the principles of 
self government and equipped the people to organise control and 
conduct thcmsclve* with ability and Integrity both on the national 
and International platforms. Our democracy is not reserved for 
the chosen few but it equips every citizen to acquit with credit 
and honoor with solidarity of opinion for the good of the commu- 
nity the State and mankind os a whole Quaid I Azam or In the 
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words of Shahid-i-Millat “the Disraeli of Indian Politics” outlines 
our life saying “service, suffering and sacrifice are absolutely essen- 
tial conditions before we can achieve anything big and secure our 
rightful place in the national life of our country”. He further 
says, “organise yourselves establish your solidarity and complete 
unity Work loyally, honestly and for the cause of your people 
and your country. No individual or people can achieve anything 
without industry, suffenng and sacrifice,” 

Such attitudes, tastes and principles compass the real vitality 
of our progressive social order enabling us to be fully conscious of 
our due rights and responsibilities without the least spirit of 
coersion and work with moderating and humanising influence to 
ameliorate and improve the conditions of life. 

In our State the Head and the people are not poles apart. 
There is a system of checks and balances and the chosen represen- 
tatives of the people do not allow the Head to act arbitrarily like 
a human divinity He is bound to take advice from the learped 
and the experts, on all state matters Law is always the upper- 
most and the Head is to do good to the citizens and shun from 
“issuing orders while he is overpowered with anger or lust” (Tibri 
Ch. II) He IS also capable of reforming the officers for otherwise 
he cannot reform the lot of the people. He has to give proper 
importance to food and water, but even the least thing is not 
Ignored or neglected and its consequences are properly probed 
into, for i-jjtSxJI Cy '^\ Vj 

“you should not despise a small thing, for it often happens 
that snakes die from the poison of scorpions” (Tibri pr-3) 

The fundamental and basic prmciple of our country is to 
maintain a civilized administration where justice and fairplay 
are the elementary rights of all the citizens. Every one is free to 
speak the truth and is never bullied like Boris Pasternak, the 
Russian Noble Prize winner who was awarded the disagreeable 
title of “Traitor” and his work “Doctor Zhivago” a Slander. Full 
opportunity is provided for every man to develop virtues (Jj'UaAll) by 
building up good character after subjugating the life of passion to 
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the life of reason The physical form and the tpiritual form 
(tj^) arc to go together and are to be blended' in a way when 
character becomes the J spiritual constitution and good action 
(J— forces or emanates spontaneonily ^thout any restrain for 
the good of the corarannity and perpetual springtime is ensured 
both for the nation and the state through a healthy expression of 
character in its absolute aspect where only the good is picked up 
and the expression or action is not incidental or momentary but 
innate and perpetual 

> Our democracy provides equal opportimity for all chircns to 
work in harmony with reason and wisdom(*-»-^ j to cultivate 
such consciousness which protects the soul from falbug a prey fo 
the Evil and the individiial works for the good of the society with 
forbearance (^) nobleness {f/) clearness of vision 
firmness (uiU) and (jUj) wetghcnesa and dignity 

Our leadership is not extracted rather acknowledged where 
tile crown is not the will of the Head but the willing 
dbedicnoe of the masses who resist the Wrong and assert the 
Right. The Head therefore has to hold the cup of reality in o 
grip of steel without recognising his own aims a higher law ignor 
mg th6 human rights and paying hypocntical lip-service to the 
nation Qear headedness open l^arte^css warmth of feelnig, 
mtegrity of purpose and encyclopaedic knowledge of all v.'orid pro- 
blems 'are the salient features of our Head who knows hJs own 
mind as well as the mmd ofihe people and is first true to his own 
self and then to the masses for he knows that Thou to thyself 
must first bo true. Thou const then be false to any one 
(Shakespeare) 

Our democracy aims at eradicating such class conflicts whtcb 
divides the society into the Haves and Have-nots by securing so- 
cial peace where the worker is not forced to accept the conditions of 
dependence or starve Justice reigns supreme Marx s theory of 
exploitation of labour is not allowed to gain groimd Labour 

both talented and manual is respected and justly pahL In our 
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system it is necessary tliat the whole population is at the highest 
watermark in education, morality and intellect. The very mind is 
elevated to such a pitch which is not only able to receive but to 
live upto the democratic principles. Private enterprise or the in- 
dividual initiative is not interfered, but no individual is allowed to 
rule another or get rich at the expense of his fellow-citizens. The 
spirit of commerce, trade, industry, labour and thrift is stimulated 
Hoarding or profiteering is discouraged and the existence of shy- 
locks is made impossible. 

Our motto therefore is — 

Money is lost nothing is lost ; 

Courage is lost much is lost ; 

Honour is lost most is lost ; 

Soul is lost, all IS lost. 




Development of The Caliphate System In Islam 

By 

A. B. A. Qadri, ComiUa. 

The basic point to remember about Islam is that it is a com- 
plete code of life both spiritual and mundane and that this code 
of life teaches a Muslim, a convert to Islam, to pray 
jUJIujI^ 3 3 I for his constant 

betterment in this "World as well as in the next We have further 
to remember that the Kalima (i e the verse recited by a new con- 
vert) contains the entire teaching of Islam m a short meaningful 
sense -w' . The first part of this Kahma 

means that a Muslim believes and thus acts throughout his life 
on the principle of and promulgates it boldly saying that he 

does not believe any t_ 5 ^ of God in his action as well as inner 
thoughts and secondly by believing in the prophethood of his 
prophet I e. the prophet having brought a complete faith the indi- 
vidual Muslim has to observe the principles of Islam fully and 
faithfully. Later on every Muslim is urged by the Koran to 
observe all the covenants he has entered into with God through 
His Prophet in the verse (eJjL 093 (‘Oh 

Yee believers fulfil your covenants ) These covenants embrace 
all the spheres of life spiritual and moral besides the worldly*^ 
Hence if a companson is drawn with either Christianity, Budhism, 
Hinduism or Zorastrianism etc etc we find that in Islam a simple 
profession in the unity of God and the prophethood of Moham- 
mad (The Holy Prophet) completes ones conversion to the faith 
binding him however to follow a set way of life which is called the 
Islamic way. The case is however quite different when a convert 
chooses to be enrolled in the faith of Budha or Christ or Zoraster 
or the Vedas The new convert has to pass through a muddle of 
rituals and forms of worship before formally being accepted as a 
member of the new faith without however being compelled to 
give up his social eminence or political beliefs or commercial 
occupations and professions. 
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This difference is a real difference because in the faith oflslam 
there is planned a complete charter of laws socio-economic cum 
political Detailed laws on government haVc been eirancuted by 
the Holy founder or fountain bead of the religion himself The 
Holy Prophet of Islam beside* preachmg the religion of Islam 
enunaated and worked out a politico-social order v-hich he im- 
planted in the soil of Medina (the city) where he established his 
government after being rejected by the pcopli' of Mecca who it 
will be useful to remember were ever ready to crown the Prophet 
a king if ho only cbmpromised with the Meccans on the vital issoe 
of lotting Mecca and Arabia worship the Idols placed in R*ba 
along with profession of faith In God and His Prophet and allow 
iog the Meccans to continue with their age-old sodo-cconomic cum 
political order undisturbed with the Prophet as the bead of this 
order But it should bo borne In mmd that it'was really the 
social order preached by the Prophet (a new heaven on earth) 
concerning the laws govenimg rights of the individoaJ common 
man justice (civil and onminal) and abolition of ilavefT 
polyandry multigamy and usury and the levy on capital (Zaktt 
tax) whkh were the main cause of the long duel rather the aosaw 
battle between him (the City State of Medina) and thiJ opponent* 
of the Islamic order (/^ Meccan porclsh and their aJJiei) 

The prophet washed the minds and souls of the Arabs and 
the faithful fall the filth of paganism and degenerate Christianity 
and Judaism and then created a aoacty wherein e\Try body had 
•^jual rights and was a citizen of the State In the legal and wider 
Lense of the term and not m the Greek sense only 

The call for a new order Is always met with opposition by the 
vested interests who have every thing to loose but nothing to gain 
whilst the down trodden the slaves and the have-nots always 
welcome the new order hoping to get relief at the hands of the 
new dispensation Islam met with the grcatcil opposition any 
religion has ever met but once it tnnmpbed it opened the flood- 
gates of democracy with revolutionary consequence* The long 
and arduous strugjle which the companions of the Prophet had 
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under-gone to build Ihcir new Order in Arabia were forgotten and 
the young and youthful enthusiasts either hoped to repeat the 
achievement of the Prophet or to forcibly take over the govern- 
ment of the land from the hands that were directing it. The dark 
clouds of opposition were gathering when the Prophet answered 
the call from the heavens Rival and false prophets m Yeman 
and Ncfa and other parts too of Christian and pagan origin raised 
their heads Adventurers captured provincial governments perpe- 
trating acts of arson, loot, murder and molestation of women and 
It seemed as if Arabia would be cither permanently divided into 
petty warring states or that the new order of Islam would be com- 
pletely wiped out when the Divine hand guided Muslims into creat- 
ing a form of Government the like of which had yet to be seen by 
the world — I mean the Caliphal svstem of Government 

'Ihc Prophet left no male heirs He left a band of devoted 
followers i e the Ansar and Muhajrccn In the midst of the 
Muhajrccn were thejems of the line of Qurcish and his two sons- 
in-law and tw’o fathcrs-in-law. At the time of the passing away 
of the Prophet, All was a youngman of 30 or near about w'hilst 
Osman though a son-in-law had unfortunately lost his wife — 'the 
daughter of the Prophet Naturally there remained from amongst 
the Qureish only Abu Bakar and Umar It w-as on Abu Bakar 
that the choice of the Muslim community fell. This election is 
called Ijma in the books of Fiqh and this being the first Ijma of 
the Ummat or the Muslim community after the Prophet carries a 
great significance and has its owm importance when judged in law 
and weighed in the balance of constitution 

The Islamic legal system and structure or the Fiqh or the law 
includes the knowledge of duties and obligations resting upon the 
individual both in relation to the Society as well as the State. 

A Western writer Monsieur Deraombynes in Ins book Muslim 
Institutions surveys this problem in the passages quoted as 
under — 
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Iq the difficult talk of guiding the little flock of the faithful, 
Muhammad had assumed the role of a judge a law-giver end a 
chief fuacuous for which it would appear that he had become fit, 
suddenly and miraculously as soon a« he had put his foot m 
Quba at the gates of Medina** without effort and with 

complete sincerity he solved by the Divine word, all the prob* 
Icms raised m the process of organising the Muslim community** 
(He proceeds summing up) On arriving In Medina, 
Muhammad concluded with the local Arab tribes a pact which, 
without providing absolutely for their conversion to hlam bound 
them to recognise his p-rsonal authority Monsieur Demombyocs 
further observes *^On his death m 632 as if he had really thought 
that the world would end before him be (i e the Prophet) left 
his Muslims leaderless. The Muslim community was a haphazard 
group that he had brought together by the unity of the faith by 
his reputauon as a Prophet and by his personal ascendency He 
bad been a tnbal Shaikh, a supreme judge— inspired by God 
doubtless— but without the authority that dynaiuc traditions and 
political customs can confer on a king. Hii revelation has not 
declared the power that should succeed him and which should 
easurc the coatinulry of the Muslim community It seemed about 
to dissolve m apostasy and revolt The hereditary idea foreign to 
the political habits of the Arabs was moreover excluded by the 
fact that Muhammad left no male child It was only at a later 
period that the ideas were revived instinctively recourse was bad 
to the palavers that accompanied the election of a Shaikh by the 
tribes An attempt was made to reconeflo individual ambition, 
tribal vanity and ordinary instinota and it was wonderfully fortu- 
nate for the future of Islam that Abu Bakr companion of hh 
beginnings and father of Aisha the Prophets favourite Wife, was 
chosen to be the lieutenant of the Envoy of Ood (Khalafaie- 

Rasulfllah) (pp 17/18) Whilst passing the above judgement Mon- 

liur Dc-Meraombynes has failed to understand that Islam claim* to 
be the last of the scries of revealed religion* and that it ciaims to 
have finalised all the teachings brought to the world by the Pro* 
phet* who were innumerable In number and who without exception 
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preceded the Holy Founder of Islam. In the verse UjI (i'a *jto) 
j w . d (diJ aJI t«j| jl jio Ul 

The God of Islam (m this verse) clearly enunciated tlie position of 
the Holy Prophet i.e, that he (the Prophet) is or was only a divine 
agent for fulfilling a divine command. Further m the verse 
.I/'IV and in ai^ J3 He clearly defines the scope of 

the Islamic teachings The position of the Prophet is however 
comparable to the position of Moses, the Prophet of the old 
Testament as in the verse ti^ji Li" Tjiftie 5 'j«j ^Jl Ul«jl Ui 

tjy, f'q oV*) ^^3 -V>“j o3^y ijl 

j e the opponents of (he Prophet and the o* 63^" 

Meccan nobility shall suffer the fate of the Court of Pharoah 
JUj! 0JI3 '-•3 i e. God shall not punish 

the Meccans as long as you arc with them V ^ Ji 

•J3- V(^ ejV*) 03^ "^3 J e a limit is 

placed to the patience of God and that after this period is over 
the Meccans will be punished. A further clarification of the 
position of Prophet is in the Ayat as under • lXj 3 j* 2 **J' 3 -^ ^ o'3 

*33“ ‘jV* '^\ 63^i ^■^13 'S !s^ 

Surely these people shall throw you out of (a) 

Mecca and they too shall not stay there long after (thee) you. In 
iU- VI -T-iiy ol^l Jtjtjl the verse Surely God who has 

given you the Koran will take you to Mecca (as a victor). 

The Prophet had been promised by God that he was not 
going to suffer at the hands of the Meccans in the verse «_C«>«.S)l3 
u'^'er* .Therefore it should be kept m mind that he was a fearless 
leader and being a Prophet of God he had nothing to fear for 
either himself or his flock. In the verse yaJl f j'i-i" 

there is a clear fore-telling that the enemies of the Prophet and 
Muslims will be defeated. Further in the Quranic prayer 

Oi*^3^'(-r* l5*^ (>*3 3 3 ^ ^ o' '->3 

(Oh, my Lord my people have dis-believed in me. Come and be a 
judge between me and them and save me and my fold ; God has 
fore-told that Islam and its Holy Preacher shall both emerge as 
the victors m the tussle that was going on with Mecca and its 
leaders and their allies. 
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Therefore I have to lubmlt that in the couno of hii loni 
ministry in Mecca when oSert \^re made to compromiie (c g. by 
the Qoraiih) or of full help by the ^*-**-* ^ with the extraction 

of the promiie that they would succeed to the mastery of Arabia 
after the Prophet the Holy Founder of Islam gave an outright 
rejection to the proposals by saying It is for God alone to bes 
tow GovL on whomsoever Ho pleaseth M or eover it should be 
also kept in mind that when wrote to the Prophet asking 

to divide Arabia between himself l*e Mussaiiema and Banu Hanlla 
on the one side and Prophet / e the Quraish and the Prophet on 
the other the Prophet gave him a curt refusal and told him that It 
was for God to appoint whomsoever He liked as a ruler on earth 
and that rulership on earth went by His choice and not by man • 
of a group s like or dislike, y iAj o' 

It is therefore that a histonan who has no bias cither for Islam 
or against Islam shall have to admit God i own hand in hclpioi His 
Prophet end the Muslims community U the Sahaba after the sad 
event of the Master s demise Thi Prophet had left behmd him a 
very religious and disciplined community with full faith m thb fact 
that Allah was V ^ and that success in this life as wdl as the 

next is due to His grace But side by side it should be In the 

knowledge of the historian that the Spanan dUclplme inculcated 
m hii fold by the Prophet left them bke oV# Wbeacrer 

any lough situation came for the believers they were happy to 

note that all the trials (wars) did prove the truthfulness of the 

Prophet and also clearly showed that God was on their (f-e the 
Muslims) side 

i (jA,* j iKt ua* j t» ii*i yu VI 

J llt*^l 

The order of the day issued on the by the Prophet contained 

detailed instructions on war and peace behaviour towards enemy 
and at times comprehensive histTUctions on law private state and 
international The ('ij-) Sliyas that the Prophet sent towards 
Najd Ycman North Arabia and Hedjaz served the multiple pur 
pose of training the soldiers the officers and generals in the actual 
field as well as in all matters connected with war and peace 
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Hence when the Prophet died he left a large number of highly 
trained generals, a great army of faithful and hardy soldiers, a 
body of jurists and judges and a vast mass of laws (national and 
international) and a complete code of life, civil, criminal etc. etc. 
Therefore at the time of the sad demise of the Prophet the com- 
munity at Medina needed only a superb leader both well-trained 
in the arts of war and peace and fully conversant with the sunna 
of the Prophet besides having full knowledge of the tribes and 
sub-tribes of Arabia More-over being an aristocrat preferably 
of the ligarcy of Mecca, he should have been rich in body and 
soul with a fund of experience un-equalled by the rest of the 
companions Muhajir or Ansar. The law of Islam was complete 
m all respects and the Islamic State of Medina-Arabia had been 
set on firm footings — besides having a constitution of its own. 
The conimunity of Islam or the (Sahaba) was the Jil 

like the previous peoples of the book and they were promised the 
inheritance of Abraham, Ismael, Isaac, Moses and Solomon. Hence 
the growth of the Islamic community after the Prophet was al- 
ready fore-told by the God of Koran Himself. It is a marvel of 
History that the passing away of the Prophet did not upset the 
Muslim community to such an extent that they should have lost 
their homogenity and quality. As narrated by Ibne Ishaq and 
other historians, when Hazrat *Omar told the congregation in the 
mosque that the Prophet was only in a trance. Hazrat Abu Bakr 
delivered his poignant address . — 

The entire community realised that the event which was sche- 
duled to pass had already over-taken them and when again Abu 
Bakr told the collected congregation m the after taking 

a bait (thirty three thousand took bait with him on the first day) 
that ; — 

1 He was elected to be their Wall. 

2. He was going to administer strict justice 

3 He was going to launch a Jehad. 
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4 He was to be guided by the righieouj and 

5 If he did not follow the Koran people had a right not to 
obey him, / e the community had a right to rebel 
against an unfaithful cabph a case m example b of Yazid 
and tome of the Ommayyadi who ultimately lost their 
soreroignty on account of positive popular hatred and 
nation-wide dislike of tluir way of life and rulenbip 
which was opposed to hlam. 

The position of the Caliph and the caliphate thus becomes 
crystal dear 

Now it is at ihb stage that we have to consider what b mesnt 
by a Khalifa. According to Manlana Masood Nadvi author of 
the word Khalifa means Does this 

word means abo that Abu Bakr was the recipient of a Dime 
commission like hii master Muhammad — the Holy Propbeu It has 
become a general belief amongst Muslims as the Nadvi author says 
that this person b both Imam and Khalifa et ^ 

4 . fUl ^ gw £. oSJjii jJ* 4- But I think we have to reconsider thb 
question rather issue It should be borne in mind that the religion 
of Islam claims to bo the last revealed religion of the world and abo 
that the revelation was completed through the Holy Prophet 
UiJ ^ ^ ^ Now there- 

fore when the religion was completed and fully cstablbhcd as borne 
out by the a-W of the Holy Prophet at the ^byn»»^ what was the 
reason for God to send another man 

The contention of the author of (Syed Sulalmsn) 

(Pages Nos 701 702) Is 

^ i_Xj «-Jj tun Ai - Oi* br* 

jt/ J— ttXv* I/**’ 

jtt oj* A ^=. os' BT^-j 
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^Uj jl ^ ajL ^ ^ jjf jjJtVilj 

. jjLfcic . j«,C ^I CJ j»a>. ^ C!><l 

- ^ ^ (ji^ 'S 


Ayat 55 

Tafsir ibn Kathir 

Tafsir Kasli-shaf — 

I 

Translation of the verse m a manuscript copy found at the 
Klip. Public Library (about 300/400 years old) 

j Ia-w jI jj^jjl jjLjI aS* IjjLjI Ijl^ c1)>m)1 *J<^3 

A^ I ^\j1 ^ ^ Aa^Lm AjijJ.^ ^ ^ twi 1 AaJ,^ y,^- M JJI ^ 

AX*J! 3 oLwAL AaJ L.C JlAj j**^ L5*** AJA 3 J A^ 

jLj AXJ( 3 ^ 3 ^ 1^*1 0 

^\^\j aTj* 'j Ij <£__^ qjIU ii*Si 3 Ij- *ur Ij tjlii' jj»yi 

Jj^ ^ (jL*ic q'^[j j^'a^ ii»j LSul AJ£ tksut yAJj (jiji a*J 

Scholars have however given different interpretations of this 
basic verse and on these interpretations hinges a good deal of the 
contentions that have found their way into the polimical writings 
of the Islamic groups. I am concerned however only with the views 
on Caliphate that can be directly derived from the clear words of 
the Holy Quran If therefore we follow the Quranic pronounce- 
ments we come to the following conclusions — 

(a) The Caliphate as promised m Islam leaves no room for 
heredity. 

(b) Certain conditions are laid down which have got to be 
fulfilled in order to arrive at the correct application of 
the term Caliph to any person accepted as such 

The language used by the Holy Quran in this context is that 
of a promise held out to those Muslims who were the first 
recipients of the revealed book. Hence Shah Waliullah, the great 
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Indbn divine of later days who is accepted as a great airtbontj 
on Islam, has In hi5 well known book eUUJi .tlWl 1 : 31 ,} 

categorically denied the coaunuity of this Institution after the 
four Ist calipbs. He says 

u'j^^ i_j— Jt-T ^ji t_>ji yil 

He excludes the Omayyads and the Abbasldt both from among 
the Caliphs But the posiiioo of the first successor to the Islamic 
throne is that he neither claims to be from Ood nor does he 
preach his message saying that he is commissioned from Ood to 
do so He limply stands up to preaohwbat hii master had taught 
the faithful / e that Allah is and that the Prophet has pall- 

ed away On election to office ho sunply asserts his desire to rule 
firmly strictly and according to the laws of the Quran It i« proper 
to remember here that the Holy Prophet after receiving the divme 
message assembled the populace of Mecca and delivered them a 
sermon m the name of the Divinity as he was commissioned by 
Him Such Is not the case with Abu Bakr The Prophet 
combined m himself the religious headship of Islam as weD as the 
political headship of Medina-cuin Arabia Is it a fact that Abu 
Bakr" received only one of the above two or both 7 As history 
tells as ho was the recipient of only the political headship ^ he 
was elected to succeed the Prophet m hU capacity of the head 
of the state and not the head of the church because the Prophet 
never founded a charch- There bemg no llttony litturgy 
and priesthood in Islam 

Here at this point the Orthodox will quote the following 
Tcnc from the Koran — t-T Tji»U 

deduce from this verso that just as after Mo«i 
there came Yoshua bin Hoon so therefore did come Abu Bakr 
after the Prophet followed by Omar Osman and Ah- Bi^t we 
have to consider another verse in the Holy Book as quoted by the 
author I have already referred to above J 
^ J a- uLi” ^ u*jVl 

u-l y- j Here than is a simple promise 

to the believers who were present at the time of jj* jy of future 
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glory lo them of being made the of God on earth According 
to the author I have quoted and according to Orthodox Islam it 
applies to all the and according to Sulaiman Nadvi and 

Shibli even to the Banu Umayya. Here the great Shah S.ihib how* 
ever missed the import of the last u ords a*j o- juJj i e. I 

shall change your fear inio content and peace Here is a promise to 
provide to the community only one leader under whom the Muslims 
would become of God i.e. Master of God’s earth who will 
help them in changing their into lt*' and also achieve world 
hegemony Now was never so great for the believers as after 
the death of the Holy Prophet when Islam w'as driven by events 
to seek refuge within the walls of Medina, Mecca and Taif Such 
was the fear of Muslims that the Mednite Muslims requested Abu 
Bakr to stop from marching on to the Roman front. 

But Abu Bakr refused to do so being not directly recipient of the 
as was his Master saying 

iSjr* v-T' <£2. (jJAij.1 [2^“' S 

Jtfj <>/" 3j eXid 

(rA 

Therefore the term ft-l used by the author and his explanation 
about the that they hold both religious and political 

headship is not established Moreover the very first sermon that 
Hazrat Abu Bakr delivered after being chosen as the caliph in no 
sense proves the Orlhodax position. If ever there was a promise 
from God to give the Muslims help and succour by giving them 
an able ruler and in whom they w'ould attain world hegemony it 
means that a virtuous leader from amongst the followers of the 
Prophet would be given to them after the Prophet as (He) God 
had already finalised Islam ^^1 and also 

because he was labelled as the oi'^’p^ • Besides if at all God w'as 
going to give to the Muslims spiritu&l leaders immediately after 
the Prophet and Prophet should have himself either indicated this 
or nominated his own successor, the appropriate time being the 
This is the position held by Shia Islam but disputed 
by the Orthodox The point of significance is that the Prophet 
being the he remains the living spiritual head of Islam 

Therefore according to the interpretation of the Orthodox creed 
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tliero could have been no splntual head plm a political head after 
the Priphct If wc apply this to Shla creed Ihu same vcne 
quoted now yipl*»Uoj does not prove Ihcir point as 

the words U-l ^, 4 ! j.. j* 4 tJ mean that the servant succeediDj 
the Prophet should be able to change the of Muslims into tr*' 
This was never achieved even partially by Harrat Ali The SlfRo 
war annihilated 60 thontand Muslims and in this group were toK 
dlen and generals of world renown—an army which could haw 
literarily run our the whole earth This great miifortuno to Islam 
could never have faDen if either of the two claimants to the Khiln 
fat were divinely inspired or guided c\’en in the Orthodox or what 
to say of the Shia sense. 

My contention therefore is that the office of the Caliph held 
by Hazrat Omar Osman All Hasan and Muavlyah does not 
oorrespond to the callphal office at enunciated In the abow vme 
of the holy Book. If at all any one fits m the vctk above quoted 
it is only Hazret Abu Bakr who fought those Muslims who wanted 
to change Islam by droppmg zakat those miurgenU who bad 
attackod the established central and provincial govts and com* 
mhted rape loot and arson and also the false prophets from 
amongst the ChnsUans and pagans The role of Abu Bakr is the 

role of one who changed the current of history by diverting the 

flood gates of Arab energy and enthusiasm towards world con- 
quest and greater glory of their faith and mother-land. The role 
played by Osman and Ali and Mnaviyah is the role of the head 
of the state who ruled according to set cortoms regulations nod 
laws laid down during the time of the Prophet and then as envi 
taged later by the Ijtehad of the governing authorities and depart 
mentt and the heads of the State and primarily the first Calfpi* 

Abu Bakr 

The fact that the Caliph being the political head of Islam adopt 
cd policies which later shook the very foondatloni of the IiUmlc 
State to prove that it was not a divine-guidance Government as was 
the one under the Holy Prophet Under the first and second callpbi 
and more specially under the said •yslematIcaUy the Jobs of Walls» 
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Generals, Qazis and Diwans etc. etc were given only to the Arabs, 
more specially to the Meccans Quraish the principal recipients 
■ of honour among whom were the Banu Omayya (12 govr. in the 
1st or 2nd Caliphs) Thus the Quresh became a favoured class in 
the Islamic administration and their roots went deep into the 
soil of Egypt , Syria, Kufa and Basra Therefore they started 
behaving like dynasts. This was the real cause of the insurgence of 
rebellions and outbreak of disaflcction in the time of Hazrai Osman 
when the younger generation of Quraish became all powerful! 
in the State and the Nco-Muslim Arabs and other classes started 
disputing (their) the right of the Meccan Arab Muslim nobility to 
hold a monoply in state services, administration and also in the pro- 
fits of the government. The fault of Osman was the fault of Omar 
in sealing dynasts in distant Egypt, Syria and Iraq who could 
not have been mended by the plain words and religious admoni 
tions of an old Khalifa of 82 years of age. 

The Khutba of Hazrat Abu Bakr clearly brings this fact 
into prominence that the Caliph was elected just as a tribal 
Shaikh used to be elected in pre-Islamic times (Excerpts from 
Sermon of Hazrat Abu Bakr). The following remarks of Hazrat 
Osman - j p. 2IS J-5* tiLy 

LS* ^yo ^ UJ ^ 

also brings to mind the fact that small committees of powerful 
people were entrusted with important jobs in which the Commit- 
tee had final say. 

There is yet another reference from Muaviyah who offered 
to create a council of advisors with powers of veto, to guide and 
control the administration of the Islamic State and supervise 
finance, revenue and higher appointments With full discretionary 
powers under Yazid if at all people consented to the scheme of 
Amir Muaviyah (Tisbari Vol. 7, pages 656/657 ) 

All these facts of history prove that the aura of religious 
sanctity behind the office of caliphate was yet to be propounded 
in the first century of Islam and that the Caliphs held authority 
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bcoauso of their cminanco m the reUgoaodal order of Iilam 
by public consent and not by any Religious sanction or decree. 

Therefore it comes to this that the caliphal lyitcm of govern* 
mcnt IS the government of law and virtue run under the Iiltnuo 
fooio-economio cum legal system directed by a caliph at the head 
with the constant aid and i ^ guidance of a coon 

cfl of advisors composed of gentlemen who were equal m virtue 
and position to the Caliph if not superior to him» and a larger 
Senate composed of the The Diwan, the Reguterof 

the allowances the Army Register the department ofKhcraJ and 
the Judiciary were all run by people of superior calibre who how* 
ever owed their appointment to the discretion of the Caliph. 

It now remains for us to analyze the Ominayyad and the 
Abbasid dynasties in the light of the above iDfercnces 

It has been hinted above that the rejecticn of the offer of 
Amir Muaviyah by the elders of Islam to form an Advisory Counefl 
or Magnum Regis CondUnm proved the starting point of the decay 
of the Caliphate and the Islamic State and its later deterioration 
Into typical monarchical order of the East 

Amir Muaviyoh had been In Syria since the days of the 6rsl 
Caliph and holdmg authority over entire JSyria and Ptte'hie 
from the days of Hazrat Omar Syna was the scat of Grccko* 
Roman cnlture besides Syrian Arabs bad largely been converted 
to Christianity naturally the dynasty of Syria would mould hlmsdf 
into a satrap of the Orecko-Roman type and with his accamcn for 
govcmmonl and iatelllBence and statesmanship try to create for 
himself a position of strength in hl$ Mesne land if Syria could 
bo called one for Amir Muaviyah Amir Muiwaiyah married a 
Christian wife kept a Christian Court physician and a Christian 
chancellor of the exchequer He can be compared to king Rodgers 
of Sicily who kept an Arab physician an Arab chanc Ilor and an 
Arab Court Hazrat Ali gave a cause to Amir Muaviyah to 
rob lagilnstth C ntnl authority wfa n he issued order* for the 
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recall of the great satrap Using the tactics of a Roman General 
and placating the Syrians who hoped to revive their own lost 
domination over Arab'a and Iraq, Muaviyah emerged as the 
Sirong-man of Islam. After conquering the entire Islamic empire 
by alliances, intrigues and the timely death of Malik Ushar and 
the martyrdom of Hazral Ali, Amir Muaviyah entered upon the 
task of creating an Arab version of the Byzantine z. e. Grecko- 
Roman monarchy The monarchy later on degenerated into 
a tyranny and ultimately fell to the onslaughts of the Neo-Persian 
insurgcncc movement formed by the Alids and the Abbasids in 
unision The semi-Arab but in reality the Neo-Persian impe- 
rialism of the Abbasidcs did neither retain the ethical virtues of 
the desert nor its sturdy independence of character and finally 
lost Itself into the hands of the Tartars and Neo-Muslim Turks 
who hastened the ultimate decline and fall of the Abbaside cali- 
phate 

This survey of the caliphate system in Islam has been under- 
taken to inspire historian and the political scientist to make a 
re-appraisal of the old dogmatic beliefs about the institution of 
the Caliphate and to break newer grounds in search of new 
material in this vast if not virgin field. 



1 



Abdur Rahiin Khan Khanan 

By 

Agha K. Haider, Mirpur Khas 

The in'ipinng leadership and encouraging patronage of Akbar 
the Great produced sonic men of great celebrity and renown. 
Perhaps the most notable among them was Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khanan who being gifted wnh varied excellent qualities, rose to 
a \cry eminent position He was a capable general whose 
military genius, man\ a time, shone forth in all its brilliance. His 
diplomatic skill was marvellous, bewildering and incomprehen- 
sible to many. Besides, he w'as a scholar of great repute whose 
intellectual vigour made him one of the first minds of the age. 

It IS an unfortunate circumstance that of the tw'o sources — 
histor> and panegyrical odes — which could have liclpcd us in 
writing the biography of this great noble, one throw's only a dim 
light on his life and the other is not reliable The Mughal 
historians do not attach much importance to the political lumi- 
naries of any period. They simply cast a side glance at them, 
their aiieniion being concentrated on the personality of the King 
himself. While the object of the panegyrical odes being to tickle 
the human vanity in order to induce it to part with some money, 
they do not admit of the statement of hard facts ’ 

No doubt Mohammed Abdul Baki has written a work 
entitled “ The Maasir-e-Rahimi” in which he has devoted much 
of space and labour to Khan Khanan’s life but it loses much of its 
weight by the mere fact of the author being a person who has 
basked m the continuous sunshine of his favour and repaid 
undoubtedly his benefactor by singing hymn in his praise Of 
this work Sir H. M. Elliot says : — 

“ A great portion of the work is devoted to an ample detail 
of the transactions of his patron, the Khan Khanan, his sons and 

1 See Qasatd-i-Uifi, odes on Khan Khanan. 
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progemtors who though certainly was of sufficient eminence 
to deserve a full bwgraphy, it is here wntten as usual under such 
circumstances, m so ful|omo a strain of eulogy that it is difficult 
to know what to put m it 

Anyhow an attempt has been made in this article to give t 
critical account of the life and achievements of Abdur Rahim 
Khan Khanan 

i r ' 

Bom on December 17 1556 at Lahore he was only four 
years of age when his father Bairam Khan Khan Khanan nui 
assassinated at PalJan in Gujarat. Narrowly^did his mother and 
her attendants Moharaed Amin Diwana and Baba Zarabur escape 
alive with the child Hotly pursued by The Afghans they fled to 
Akmcdabad and thence to Agra. In obedience to an imperial 
lummoni tiie boy was presented at the court m 1562, taken 
under royal protection and given a varied and splendid 
education. He became master of Arabic Persian and Turkish. 
Surprisingly enough he made a deep study of Sansknt and Hindi 
It must be ascribed to his thirst for knowledge and to the 
tolerant apint which reached its climax donng the reign 
of Akbar 

Duo to his profound scholarship Abdur Rahiro was appointed 
gnardian to Fnnce Salhnin 1582. 

In 1590 he rendered remarkable service to the cause of bi» 

lorjcal scholarship by translating Babur s memoirs into Persian. 

Abdur Rahim married Mah Bano the sister of Mirza Ailz 
Kokab Ho had four ions — Mirza Iraj Mirza Dams Khan, 
Mirza Rahman Dad and Mirza Amrullah—whom he outhvtd He 
also had a daughter named Janan Begam who was married W 
Prince Danyal 

He was above all a man of action Like hu father he was 
an excellent fighter and a bravo warrior Since his early youth he 

1 IIBtory or lodia as told by Hsems HMoHtnt VohVI p, 237 
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exhibited much of valour and courage. At the tender age of 
sixteen he is found m company with Akbar when that illustrious 
monarch, having paid Ins visit to the shrine of Khwaja Moinuddm 
Chishti, invaded Gujerat in 1573 to crush the rebellion of 
Ikhtiarul Mulk There he had so far won the confidence of the 
Emperor as to have been honoured with the command of the 
centre which was the place of the veteran generals Since then 
he rose in Akbar’s estimation who granted him rapid promotions 
and sent him at the head of several military expeditions 

In 1576 Abdur Rahim was entrusted with the government of 
Ahmcdabad which had been a centre of rebellion and revolt 

In 1579 he joined Shahbaz Khan when the imperial forces 
attacked the territory of the Rana of Meivar. 

In 1581 he was honoured with the office of Arz Baigi at the 
Court In the same year reports of serious disturbances reached 
from Ajmer The Emperor deputed him to establish peace and 
order m the region. 

The suppression of a formidable revolt in Gujerat was a 
great achievement of Abdur Rahim He was successful in crush- 
ing the strong opposition of Muzaffar Khan Gujerati who had 
earlier defeated several Mughal generals. The military genius of 
Abdur Rahim impressed the emperor who promoted him to 
the high mansab of 5,000 and conferred on him grand title of 
Khan Khanan 

The next important expedition led by him was against Sind 
and Baluchistan which were annexed m 1590-91 A.D. 

Akbar proposed that he should follow up his conquests of 
Sind and Baluchistan by an attack on Qandhar but fortune 
forestalled the Mughals 

He played a significant part m the Deccan campaigns of 
Akbar. The imperial forces under the joint command of Abdur 
Rahim and Prince Murad were besieged Ahmednagar in 1595 and 
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forced the jVaUant Chand Bibi to cede Bcmr to the Maghali In 

1599 when Murad died he continued the imperial campaigoi In 

1600 Ahmednagar was stormed and greater part of the state was 
occupied by the Mughals and Pnnee Damyal was appomted VKcroy 
of the Deccan to govern the three newly conquered provinces 
Berar Ahmednagar and Rhandesh under the guidance of 
Khan Kbanan 

During the latter half of Akber s reign he rose to a position 
of high eminancc But fortune seems to have deserted him during 
the reign of Jahangir 

Khan Khanan joined Khnsro In hJs revolt against the 
Emperor When the rebellion was crushed barbarous punish 
raenti were meted out to hli followers Khan Khanan was sewn 
in the fresh skin of an ass and paraded through the streets of 
Lahore HU situation was stealthily eased by his powerful 
courtier fnends After an Intense suffering of 24 hours he wsi 
pardoned and restored to his old dignities 

When Jehangir directed hJs attention toward the conquest 
of the Deccan, Khan Khanan undertook to subdue the Nizam 
Shahii But the war operations were much hampered as hU 
officers did not pull well with each other They indulged m 
bitter mutual cnmioatloos and recriminations Under such state 
of affairs Khan Khanan suffered defeat at the hands of Mahic 
Amber 

The intngues of his coDcagues brought him into disgrace 
But their failure to achieve any thing of consequence, restored’ 
him Into royal favour and once more Jehangir Invested him in 
1612 with the supreme command of the Deccan, promoted him to 
the rank of 6000 and raised his sons to high mansabs khan Khanan 
partially retrieved the prestige of the Mughal arms He contI 
nued the supreme command till 1616 and acquitted himself with 
credit- Then Nur Jehan Junta recalled him and placed Khurrsm 
in charge of the Deccan 
I TnuttUlkm of Feriihta by A, Dow 
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Shah Jehan having controlled the Deccan situation IChan 
Khanan was appointed governor of Berar, Khandesh and 
Ahmednagar. In fact Shah Jehan had only followed up the 
success of Khan Khanan with a temporary truce. 

He supported Shah Jehan in his attitude of defiance agam'it 
Nur Jehan He sided with the prince when he revolted against 
the central authority. But ultimately he had to surrender to 
Mahabat Khan who placed him under serveillance. The emperor 
had the generosity and wisdom to forgive and console his old tutor 
and guardian He was not only confirmed m his rank and title 
but also given a lakh of rupees and thejagir of Malkusab. 

The Khan Khanan is said to have engraved on his ring the 
following verse — 

By the help of God, the kindness of Jehangir 

Has twice given me life and twice the Khan Khani 

Khan Khanan did not live long to enjoy the blessings of a 
happy life. He died in 1627 at the age of 72 and at the close of 
the 21st year of Jehangir’s reign, leaving behind him a name as 
a warrior, a statesman and a scholar renowned for his chanty. 

A vigorous prose writer and a facile versifier, Abdur Rahim 
perpetuated his name m contemporary literature His Persian 
verses flow with natural ease and sparkle with wit and humour. 
As a patron of literature he stands at the head of the Mughal 
nobles The Moasir-e-Rahimi has preserved the biographies and 
specimens of the compositions of some thirty Persian versifiers 
who formed shelter with him 

His rank in the domain of literature may have secured immor- 
tality for his effusions in Arabic, Persian and Turkikh — the 
languages then in fashion— and a large number of copies of them 
may have been in existence but those in Indian languages could 
appeal to only a few patriotic Hindus and their circulation being 
confined to a very narrow sphere, few copies, if at all, should 
have existed These were perliaps lost and only such stray coup- 
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lots as were handed down verbally or taken down in the note 
books were preserved^ The present revival of learning in Inda 
prompted a lover of Hindi Mr Snryanaram Tnpathl to pul 
together as many of Rahim t verses as he could and we arc 
indebted to his zeal and labour for collecting a hundred couplets 
Or so which he calls collectively Rahiman Shatak (Hundred 
cooplcts of Rahim) The book is printed and published by 
Mr Vinklishwar at Steam Press, Bombay 

Mr Salem Jaffer has rendered a useful service by translating 
the Rahiman Shatak** mto English along with a summary of the 
contents of the book 

In Hindi poetry Abdur Rahim is ranked with the poets of 
order to which Beharl Lai belongs^ as wDl be seen from the fact 
that a couplet of the highest value from the point of view of l)Tics 
after first being ascribed to Behari Lai was given to him when it 
was ascertained that works of the former did not contain It, on 
the simple ground that such a sublime theme could be conceived 
by no other than a poet of Rabun s standing 


I Suf Dm bad many fuccesson. the most famous of whom was Bfharilal of 
Jaipur wboM Saltlya or eoDectloo of seven bondred detached verm, b 
one of the daintiest piece of art to any lodbui Lanmase-*— N^vertbcksi 
each vene was a complete picture In itself a miniature dcsolptloo of a 
mood orphsseof nature. In which every loi^ of the brush beiacdy the 
needed one and not one Is snperflaous -JmpcTlal Oai*tteef of India 
VoL n Chapter XI p 423 


Generosity of Sultan Gyasuddin Azam Shah 

of Bengal 

By 

Prof. Md Nurul Karim, Dacca 

The name of Sultan Gyasuddin Azam Shah (1389 — 1409) * 
IS well known all over m East Pakistan as justice incarnate and 
the story narrated by Gulam Husain^ m his Rayazus-Salatm 
about the Sultan’s submission to the judgment of his Kazi Siraj- 
uddm is frequently talked of as an ideal instance of piety and 
justice. 

It may look strange to s'ome 3 to find such a story told about 
one who was guilty of cruelty and injustice towards his own flesh 
and blood. But one acquainted with the circumstances of his life 
may not hold any such adverse opinion about the Sultan. Accord- 
ing to Gulam Husain, Sultan Gyasuddin’s father Sultan Sikandar 
Shah I, had seventeen sons by Ins first wife and Gyasuddin was 
the only son of his second wife.'* In the estimation of his father^ 
Gyasuddin was the fittest of all to rule over his kingdom after 
him. But his step motlier was seeking destruction by poisoning 
the mind of his father. His father, however, did not listen to her, 
on the other hand, he earmarked him to be his future successor 
Still Gyasuddin never felt secure at the capital city of Pandua®. He 
‘suspected always the wiles and stratagems’ of his step mother 
and so he escaped to Sonargaon, where he raised the standard 
of revolt, demanding the throne from his father. At the news 
of his son’s revolt Sultan Sikandar Shah got ready with his army 

1 History of Bengal — Dacca University Publication, 1948, Vol. II 1948. 

2 RiyazitsSalatm — Trans A Salam, A S. B , Calcutta, 1902, p. 110 

3 F. B. Bradley Birt — Dacca, the Romance of an Eastern Capital, p. 55 

4 R^yazt^s-Salatln — Trans A Salam, p 106 

5 Do. Do Do. p. 107. 

6 In Malda distnct. 
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and mobilised it for the suppression of his son Both the father 
and the son met at Ooalpara* and in spite of Gyasuddin s utmost 
care Mdanstmction to his soldier* for thc'security of the hfe of 
his father Sllcandar Shah fell fatally wonnded on the battle 
Sround Gyasuddin became overwhelmed with grief and re- 
morse, and tears tricked down his cheek ho requested Hi 
dying father to forgive him and also to e^tpress hit desire so 
that he might fulfil it. The dying father forgave him end wished 
him all success as his successor on the throne of Bengal^ 

< It Is also narrated by Gutam Husain that after the death of 
his father Gyasuddin rode forward towards Pandua and ascended 
the throne and blinded his step brothers This might have been 
done In order to ensure hit future safety against the possible 
machinations of his step brothers In view of all the measures 
taken up by Gyasuddin for the occupotion of the throne and 
for his future safety it cannot be conjectured that cruelty was 
inherent In his very nature or that he could not be just Such 
stories of cruelty in self defence do not carry any reproach aod 
are told about many great historical pcnonalitle* of the world 
Even saintly king like Asoks of the ancient world was not 
Immune from such acts of cruelty for dcfcDco and vindication 
of his own cause 

After the assumption of royalty Gyaiuddm did run the 
administration of Bengal as a just’ cfficJenl pious,^ benevolent 
and generous Sultan. Apart from the story of the justice of 
Kazl Sirajuddin there arc also records of his bigdoMtions to 
the Holy Clues of Mecca ond Medina which were the true 
indices of bis religious mind 

The story of the Sultans donations to Mecca and Medioa 

is narrated by Mufti KutbuJdin Md~bln Ahmad Naharmll 
of Gujrat in hU Tarlkhe Afccca and sub sequently repeated by 

l 'ysfsrtaoJ la Daeca district— <Dr litltslLA S. 1974 p t5 
S Trtns A SabUD p 108. 

1 Dr D Quadra Sen— Dribat - VoL n p 621 
4 R D Baadopadbya— BaDftsr lUhtsh, Vat n p 152. 
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Sycd Abdul Hyc in his Nujhatul Khawalir, Vol II, (Dairatul 
Md'arif, Osmania, pp 102-103) This big donation not only 
speaks of the religiosity and generosity of the Sultan but also 
give us a clear clue to the resources of the country and the 
abundance of wealth of the Sultan. 

It IS said that Sultan Gyasuddin had sent his servant Yakut 
Geyasi to Mecca and Medina with a huge sum of money for distri- 
bution among the people of these places and also for the establish- 
ment of an cduc.ilional institution and a Musafir Khana in Mecca. 
He was also instructed to purchase properties there from the 
income of which the educational institution in Mecca could be 
maintained Yakut reached Mecca and saw the Amir or ruler 
of M:cca, Syed Hasan-Ibn-Ajlan with presents from Sultan 
Gyasuddin. Hasan accepted one third of this present for him- 
self and Ills family, spent one third among the learned and the 
rest he distributed among the poor. He gave permission to 
Yakut to do all that was desired by the Sultan and gave every 
assurance of his help. 

Yakut accordingly purchased at Mecca two houses near 
Uiume Hane^ gate of Mecca, one meant for an educational insti- 
tution and the other for purpose of a Musajir Khana and 
immediately gave the start to both. For the maintenance of the 
educational institution Yakut also purchased four wells and two 
groves of palm trees at Rokana (in Mecca) and dedicated these 
as wakf in the name of the institution. There were four learned 
scholars and sixty students in this institution. The expenses of 
whom met out of the income of these wakf properties 

Yakut also purchased a house (at 500 Mithka^ of gold) 
opposite to the educational institution and dedicated it as wakf 
in the name of the Musafir Khana For all these which Yakut 
had purchased at Mecca, he had to pay (about 12000 gold 
Mi^kal) to the ruler of Mecca. 

1 Utnine llane was the sister of Hazrat ‘All. . 

2 One Mithka=lJ dirham =Six annas 500 MiUikal (Jls:^.)-=Rs 187-8 
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SoltaDiOyasuddra also spent a hoge omotmt for the repair of 
the Hiuz or (reservoir of water) of ArafaL He did it at a cojt of 
about 30 000 Mithkal of gold=Rt 11 250/- The Sherif of Mecca 
engaged a man to look after the management of the water supply 
in *Arqfaat and other places of Mecca out of the money sent by 
Saltan Gyas for the repair of the Hanz of Arafat. 

It is said that Khan Jahan i the minister of the Sultan 
Cyaiaddm according to whose inatroctions the Sultan had spent 
so much in Mecca had also sent one Hazi Iqbal with a sum out of 
his own pocket for the establishment of an edncationa] iniUtution 
and a Musajir Khana in Medina as was done by Sultan Ojas m 
Mecca He had also sent presents to the Amir of Medms 
Zamazul Husaini Unfortunately the ship carrying hb 

gift was lost near Jiddah From this account of the expenditure 
of Sultan Oyasuddtn in Mecca and Medina, we can very well 
guess all about the nature of the Saltan and the nchness of bis 
kingdom. His mild and just administration proper rtgubUon of 
trade and industry peace and order were condoeive to the in- 
crease of wealth of the country as was also noticed by Mshoan, 
the interpreter to the Chinese Emperor* Mabuan noticed the 
flounshing condition of industry trade and commerce of the 
country He speaks very highly of the varieties of fine cotton 
fabrics and ocean gomg ships carrying goods to foreign countries 
which were produced in Bengal* 

Gulam Husain Is silent over these humanitarian acts of the 
Saltan in the holy cities This might be due to his lick of infer 
mation or lack of his knowledge of the relevant sources But he 
narrates another story which is a clear testimony to his gencroiliy 
for learning and men of learning. This story is as popolnras the 
tradition of the judgment of Kari Sirajoddio It is said that he 
once invited to bis capital at Sanargaon Hafit< the e minent poet 

1 SyedAbdolHye — Khaxo>iilr Vol. 11 p. 102. 
a HJjtofy of BeOS*!— Dacca Uahrcnlty VoLlI pp UHJ9 

3 Do Do Do. 

4 Riyau utSelatin i Draemt tiafia. 
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of Shiraz and had sent him as gift sorric of the exquisite muslins 
for which his capital was then famous.' 

It IS said that Hafiz was invited at Sonargaon during the life 
time of Sikandar Shah I when Gyasuddin declared his indepen- 
dence 2 The poet deeply appreciated the invitation of the Sultan 
but did not like to part with the pleasant delights of Shiraj 
Besides, the prospect of a voyage through the Indian ocean scared 
away the poet. He however sent an Ode to the Sultan which is 
to be found in the poet’s Diwan. Riyaz cites an interesting inci- 
dent which was an occasion for sending the invitation to the poet 
the authenticity of which is doubted by many.3 

It IS very difiicult to say how long Sultan Gyasuddin lived at 
Sonargaon after his occupation of Pandua Capital It seems, 
though, he lived mostly in Pandua, he did not leave association 
With Sonargaon, the home of his independence and the nursery of 
his ambition He probably died here and here still stands his 
great mausoleum and tomb at Shah Chillapur village in beautifully 
curved stone The Arabic sources mentioned above^ give indi- 
cation of the Sultan’s connection with Sonargaon and Ekdala 
which was then in a prosperous condition. Ekadala^ is m 
Sonargaon “In the northern part of Sonargaon there is a place 
called Doorduria in Kapasia thana. In this place there is a fort 
called Ekdala, situated on the bend of the Banar river It is built 
m a semi-circular form with a circumference of about two miles 
With intervening moats It is known as Raniban, because accord- 
ing to tradition some Rani of the Pala dynansty used to reside 


1 Bradley Birt — Dacca, the Romance of an Eastern Capital, p 57, 

2 R. D. Banerjee - Banglar Itihash, Vol II, p 152. 

3 Prof Mahfuzul Haq. 

^ S M Taifoor — Glimpses of Old Dacca, p 3. 

5 Mufti Kutubuddin Md. Bin Ahmad, Naharwali, History of Mecca, 
Syed Abdul Hye’s Nujhatul Khawatir, pp 102-103. 

<> There is another Ekdala in the modern Dmhjpur district with an area of 
25 miles as identified by Mr Stapleton, vide Note History of Bengal, 
Dacca University, Vol. II, p. 107. 
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here when the Turks occupied It” * We have reason to bcIicTe 
that Qyasuddin when raised the standard of revolt in Sonargaon 
against his father had taken his stand in this defensive place which 
by hit subsequent association and attraction became an important 
place so much so that it came to stand for Sonargaon 

Sultan Oyasuddin was a student and disciple of the renowned 
scholar Hammiddun Ahmad AI Huialni A1 Nagori the life 
achievement of whom is to bo found in the account of Shah Abdul 
Haque Muhaddose Dehlavl in his Akhbcrvl Akhyar The Sultan 
died at Sonargaon at about 813 


> S M. Talfoor— OUmpses of Old Dacca, p 2. 

3 Htstory of BentshVol,!!, Dacca tlohmltr p 116 



Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and Nationalism 

By 

Shanf-al-Mujahid, Karachi 

Much IS known and has been written about Afghani, the 
Pan-Islaniist His role as a nationalist, though not any less 
important or incfTcclivc, is howcicr, comparatively unknown 

Sayyid Jamal al-Din al-\fghani worked in two spheres and 
at two levels • he advocated both local nationalisms and 
Pan-Islamism Pan-Islamism was the all-pcrvading sphere; 
nationalism, the regional one. Iqbal could have as well got the 
cue from Afghani when he advocates, in his Reconstruct ton, that 
« each of the individual Muslim nations “should sink into her own 
deeper self, temporarily focus her vision on herself alone, until 
all arc strong and powerful to form a family of republics ” 

The situation Afghani faced called for such an approach 
Pax Islamica should, of course, be the ultimate goal, but regional 
emancipation should not be ignored either, if that way the 
Muslim peoples, m various parts of the w'orld, could energize 
themselves, and could come into their own, as preparatory to 
taking their due place in the Pax Islamica of Afghani’s dreams. 
In fact, such emancipation on Ihcir part m itself would be a 
positive contribution towards strengthening the Muslim world 
and in reaching it to its ultimate goal 

Such should have been the logic which persuaded Afghani to 
encourage and strengthen all those factors, besides the religious 
one, which account for national consciousness, solidarity, 
progress He, thus, came to put a premium on racial and 
linguistic ties, and, m doing so, gave his blessings, perhaps a 
little unconsciously, to nationalism, especially m the Arab 
World, 
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The factor* Icndhjg tbemielYes to the nationalism are luo 
(1) the oonscioujneM of solidarity on the basi* of certain common 
characteristics such as language customs traditions, memories, 
real or Imaginary ancestary and (2) the will to work together 
for the achievement of & common goal to which all subscribe end 
for which all are willing to sacrifice somclhlDg or cvciyihmg. 
Now, m the Arab world according to Hltti Nuscibah 
Antonius, Hourani and others nationalism arose on a tbree-lief 
base viz (1) revived Intcrcsl in the Arabic classics and research 
m Islamic history (2) a renewed consciousneas m the past gtorv 
of the Muslim empire and of the brilliant cultural achlovcmentj 
(which suggested a future possibility) (3) a passion for political 
activity manifesting itself In growing rcsistano to the West 

The pert Afghani played in bringing all these forte* into 
operation cannot bo gamsald. For that matter at least in 
Egypt, he was the first to turn the attenuon of the Axharitc 
profcaion and student* to Arabic literary and cultural heritage 
and to Inculcate in them a passloQ for reiearcb as well as pnde In 
their past achieveracnii Afghani also encouraged hit pupih 
to take to joumalism and ho himself founded a paper to 
popularise his teachbgi. 

In this connectiou Afghani s views on racial affinity and 
linguistic umty call for senous notice To him a common 
language is an unfailing bond in fact the very lool of a 
nation In his rejoinder to Kenan on the latter i discourse on 
Islam and Science which led to a long controversy in Pans 
in the 18fi0 Afghani Insists that the Harraniani were Arabs* 
that the Arabs occupying Spain did not lose their nationality 
and continued to remain Arabs The fact that the Harranlans 
kept thdr ondent religion Wr Sabcaniim be wyi should 
not cause them to be considered as non Arabs The Syrian 
priests ” ho adds ‘were also for the most part Gbassanid Arabs 
bonverted to Chnstianliy As for Ibn Bajjab IbnRushdand 
Ibn Tufail we cannot lay that they were not Arabs like al Kindi 
for the simple reason that they were not born in AraW* 
especially If wc use the language criterion ” 
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In thus emphasising these twin factors of race and language 
besides inculcating a legitimate pride and interest in the Arab 
cultural and literary heritage, Afghani could be said to have 
virtually laid the foundation of what in recent decades has 
increasingly come to be known as Pan-Arabism. For, if, 
according to Afghani, the Harranians did not cease to be Arabs 
by their retention of Sabcanism nor the Syrian priests by their 
conversion to Christianity, nor even Ibn Bajjah, Ibn Rushd 
and Ibn Tufail by being born in non-Arab countries, surely 
Christian Lebanon, on the basis of both language and race, and 
the other North African mixed Arab-Berber peoples, primarily 
on the linguistic basis, along with the other Arab nations of the 
Middle East and North Africa, constitute one supra-nationaliiy 
And today, this constitutes the raison d'etre of Arab nationalism, 
and the most basic theme of pan-Arabism 

It is interesting to note that Afghani stood for the participa- 
tion of local non-Muslims in the national movements for freedom 
In Egypt, for instance, he endeavoured to win the support of the 
non-Muslim Egyptians for his political reforms, and took James 
Sana, an Egyptian Jew and the editor of Abu Nazara, into his 
confidence Even after Afghani had wholesouledly embraced the 
pan-Islamic ideology, he once wrote m the aLUrawah al-Uihqa, 
that although the paper concentrated on Muslim problems and 
rights, yet it did not differentiate between Muslim and their 
non-Muslim compatriots .‘‘Our aim is not to cause them to fight 
each other . Our aim is to warn the Muslims m particular and 
masses of the East in general of the encroachments of foreigners 
and their aggression against their countries. Emphasis is 
sometimes laid on Muslims because currently they are the victims 
of such aggression”, he added 

The reference to Western encroachments and aggression m 
the remarks quoted above should be underlined, for it provides 
the key to Afghani’s thinking and his attitude 

How this tide of Western infiltration could be swept back — 
had been his constant headache, and he devised appeals to the 
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subjugated or threatened peoples la such a way as to elicit the 
most effective response The same reason should have determm 
ed the tone tenor and 'theme of the speech he for instance 
debvered at Madrasah i AJiyah in Calcutta in 1882. Here he 
recalled to them not the greatnoss^of the onoe glonoos Muslim 
Empire or the achievements of ihk Arabs or the Mtulims but 
the glory that wajJudla. And this because Afghani was mtich 
too*Jihrcwd not to realize that the British power In India could 
be subverted 'but through Hindu Muslim co-operation through 
an appeal to the glorious past of India as distinct from the 
Islamic past either m India or elsewhere 

i 

Not only through preachmg and propagation bnt also 
through hli activities Afghani helped a great deal in the growth 
of nationalism wherever he viiHcd In Egypt for initaote he 
founded the first political party in the country lU al Hub 
alWatanl Though Arabi Pasha himself did not come in direct 
contact with Afghani, he was yet influenced a great deal tbrongh 
his disciples m Egypt Mustafa Kami] Pasha (d. 1908) tiicradi 
cal nationalist leader and the founder of fire eating al-Uwa was 
likewise influenced by Afghani through his close associate Sayytd 
Abd Allah al-Nadim when Kamil founded the Nationalist 
Party with the most telling appeal Egypt for Egyptian” 
nailed to its masthead he claimed it to be the luccessor of 
Afghani s al-Hizb ai-Watani Sa ad Zaghlul Pasha who b'camc 
distinguished In Egyptian political life in the first quarter of the 
present century was a\so Influenced by Jama\jdlrtcUy and through 

Muhammaci Abduh 

1 

So that it is not too mubh to say with Lolbrop Stodilard 

that Afghani is the father of every shade of Egyptian national 

ism” t T 

Nor could his influence iu the Mahdi mo\crDCDt la the Sudan 
denied or underrated. The close proximity of the foil of the 
Arab! I movement in Egypt and the rise of the Mahdi s Tn the 
Sudan and also of ibo two countries geogtaphlcally make* the 
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latter look like a chain reaction to what had happened in Egypt 
Besides, several of Afghani’s pupils were Mahdi’s colleagues hi 
himself was reportedly in correspondence with the Mahdi, it is 
even probable that Afghani might even have encouraged the 
Mahdi m his defiant attitude In any case, when the British 
deemed it necessary to come to a settlement with the Mahdi, 
It was Afghani that they approached 

In Iran, likewise, Afghani stirred up national consciousness 
and mobilised public opinion against foreign intervention and 
autocracy In fact, the Persian constitutional movement can be 
traced to the agitation against the Tobacco Monopoly in 1891, 
primarily engineered by Afghani and his disciples 

Afghani’s influence over the young Turkish nationalists and 
constitutionalists was considerable although he was the Sultan’s 
guest Zia Gokalp, the Turkish intellectual who laid the philoso- 
phical foundations of Turkish nationhsm, finds, according to his 
own admission, another source of Turkish nationalism in Afghani’s 
movement Afghani it was that inspired Mchmet Emm to 
attempt patriotic poems, including the one which begins with 
the line . “I am a Turk, my religion and my race are noble ” 
Furthermore, Afghani turned Emin from a Lehce-i Usmani poet 
into a popular Turkish one, exploiting the various events and 
anecdotes in the annals of Turkish history to build up Turkish 
morale and nationalism 

It IS also interesting to note that most of his disciples turned 
out to be staunch nationalists His disciple, Adio Ishaq, for 
instanci, was according to Hitti, the first person to use the word 
w.itaniyah for “patriotism” which word has since then begun to 
figure prominently in Arabic literature He also treated such 
kindred subjects as Wotan (Plomeland), and ummah (in the sense 
of a nation) Abdul Rahman al-Kawakebi who is usually consi- 
dered the father of Pan-Arabism has, even as George Antonius 
acknowledges, points of contact with Afghani It is not without 
significance that the scheme al-Kawakebi enunciated in his book 
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Urama al-Qura was largely similar to the one that Afghani had 
laid down when he formed a secret society bearing the same 
name m Mecca bat which was later suppressed by Sultan Abdul 
Hamid. 

Besides a great deal of other evidence also bears out oor 
thesis that Afghani^ though reputedly the prophet of pan Islamitm 
had yet encouraged, in fact personally strengthened local national- 
xsm This strange admixture of pan Islamism with natioDalum 
resulted m what Stoddard calls Islamic nationalism^, and It is 
to this somewhat ruipicious flitratlons of pan Islamism with 
nationalism (which is yet to And consDromadon in a happy 
mamage) that Prof Gibb makes a reference in hii hSodtm Trmds 
in Itlam when he says that even pan Islamism has been Icaitflcd 
by nationalism smee Afghani s times 

One may therefore, not find it diflBcnJt to agree with Hans 
Kohn that Afghani though usually hailed as the prophet and 
philosopher of pan Iilamism is nonetheless the father of all 
subsequent renaissance and nationalistic roovcmeoli In 

Egypt and m the Moslem East 



Genesis of the name Shalamar Gardens (Lahore) 

By 

M Shamsud Dm, Lahore. 

The Mughal monarchs were very fond of Gardens which 
served as a place of recreation, repose and blissful quiet atmos- 
phere Bernier tells us in his Travels (p 82) that even temporary 
encampments gave the outlook of a garden The pitching of 
King’s tent corresponded to the symmetry of the whole camp. 

The Shalamar Gardens at Lahore had 3 terraces when they 
were designed in the time of Shah Jahan in 1052 A.H (1642 AD) 
The garden and its buildings were completed in one year, 
5 months and four days. This period is mentioned by both the 
contemporary historians i.e. Abdul Hamid Lahori' and by 
Muhammad Salih Kamboh 2 

Both the historians tell us that the highest terrace of the 
garden was known as Farah Bakhsh, while the remaining two 
terraces were known as Faiz Bakhsh 

Abdul Hamid Lahori gives a long description of this garden 
on the occasion of the first visit of Emperor Shah Jahan (7th 
Sha’ban 1052 A H. corresponding to October 31st, 1642 AD), 
but one sentence is significant — 

^ j&j Ij IaJc jjiaI, _ ^ L) (^1 

^JO^ ‘ iSjli ^ L Ij 

-5 

Farah Bakhsh denotes “pleasure**, while Faiz - Bakhsh means 
‘plenty - giving’. 


1 Badshah Namah Abdul Hamid Lahon.p 311 . 

2 Aml^c-Salih or Shah Jahan Nahmah ; Mohammad Salih Kamboh, p. 373. 
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Muhammad Salih Kambob coiraboratcs thii by wntlng aj 
follows — 

^ ^ Ij Ay» J 1>-*N Ij Vli ^ ' 

>- 031 A-U ^ ^ Jjb 

On the iamo page ho writes 

^Ijit ._ai5 A-Jjf fWI u~**i ^ ujUc ** 

)Jj jV^ J •>■*•> ^ ^ 3* 

L^o* fyxi Ai O j <L» i.>cL> j4 I ^ 1*^ i—J* 

^ J « oii_^ 1,.^ ujjji f jiJ 

Both the histonana (who are contemporary wnten) tell oi 
that the gardens m question were laid ont as a place of recreation 
fbr the Royal family so that whenever the monarch is present 
at Lahore 

3 ‘ 

(the pitctdng of tents is not necessary) 

The two names Farah BahJisb and Falz Bakhsh were rctsind 
and used down to the times of Shah Alam the lucceisor of 
Aurangzeb because Mohammad Saql Muita Id Khan In Ma trar 
lAlamgiri^ gives the same onraes for the upper and central 
terraces. * 

The present name ShaJaniar it used for the first time by Sujin 
Rae Bntalvi a contemporary of Aurangzeb in his book KhuIaH 
tut Twankh when he writes — 

^ ijii ^ jijij. 3 USJJ ^ *./! (1) 

ii .-.li.! ,j_r tg 4JE uii, oV“'- ^ 

J. oils’ 

It ii evident that the gardens at Lahore had the style of the 
Shalamar garden at Kashmir 

It cannot be ascertained how and when the present ntoe 
Shalamar* got affixed to the gardens at Lahore hut It Is obviou* _ 

I Aml-e>SilIb Muhomoud Salih Kambob p 373 

3 Md 

^ Dadjhah Naroah A Hamid Laborl, p 313aDdM SalJh Kambohl^Amf 
e^Salih, p 

4 M aasarH.AUmsld MuhimmadSaql Mostild Kbaa, p.70. 

3 Kbdlm tut Twarlthr Sidao Rae Batalvt, p 66. 
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from the above statement of Sujan Rac that the name of the 
Kashmir garden crept to the Lahore garden due to similarity of 
plan. 

During the ISth century the world “Shalamar” became com- 
mon and the original names Farah Bakhsh and Faiz Bakhsh, fell 
into disuse — but why and how — is not clearly known to us 

Wheeler thinks * that the correct name is Shahmar (Abode of 
Bliss) and is derived from a Sanskrit word (Shalimar) 

S M Latif in his famous History of Lahore^ retains the same 
word i.e. Shalimar. 

Moulvi Nur Ahmad Chishti has given numerous possible dcri- 
\aiions of this name in his book Tahqiqat-i-Chishti 3 

(1) Firstly he thinks that the actual name which got trans- 
formed was Simla Bagh (^tjyk^)or “Beautiful Garden”. 

(2) A second possible derivation of the name is (•L or 
“flame of the Moon ” 

(3) Some people, says Moulvi Nur Ahmad, consider it to be 
,L iJL. and connect -dL with a Sanskirat word meaning 
“house”. 

(4) Finally Moulvi Nur Ahmad Chishti, gives an interesting 
legend reported by some people A king of Kashmir 
was in quest of a site for a stylish garden. When he 
selected a place, a hound pounced upon a jackal. The 
place came to be known as Shalamar because in Kashmiri 
language the word “Shala” means a jackal and “Mar” 
IS a hound. 

Dr Ghulam Mohyud Din Sufi in his book Kashir,^ repro- 
duces an ancient legend that Pravarsena II, the founder of Sri- 

1 Five Thousand years of Pakistan : Wheeler, p. 87 

2 History of Lahore . S. M. Latif, p 142 

3 Tahqiqat-i-Chisti i M- Nur Ahmad pp. 708-09. 

4 Kashir ; Dr. G. M Dm Sufi, page 829, Vol II 
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nagar ordered a state!/ garden and a vlUa ori the edge of the ItU- 
He called it Shalamara which m Sanskrit means Hail or abode 
^ of Love” According to him the word * Maria refen to God 
of Love” and **Cala or Shala meant abode 

In the time of Ranjit Siogh» one of his Mortiert made a 
conjecture that the word *Shala* is of Pno'^abi ongm and u a 
word denolmg a form of Prayer t g i 

' AiM djy Vt- “ 

(May you enjoy your youth do drink) 

T 

But the Punjabi derivation leads ui nowhere 

Hence I am of the new that the exact derivation of the nunc 
Shalamar Bagh for the Lahore gardens it not definitely known, 
but the sentence of Sujan Rae Batalvi 

T 41, ijiC UiV A V <-1 " 

1 - 

•uggeites that the genesis of the name Is due to Its deiign cones* 
ponding to the Shalamar Bagh in Kashmir 


I Rishir Dr O M. Dio Sofl psc9tl9 Vol 11 



The Development Of The Muslim Ummah Dusring 
The Life-Time Of The Pi'ophet Muhammad 

By 

Ishaq Ansari, Karachi 

When Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah (peace be upon him) 
embarked upon his prophetic mission he found around him a 
society organised on the basis of blood-kmship The purpose 
of this paper is to examine in brief the nature of the fundamental 
changes brought about by him m the organisation of society during 
his life-time 

The Socie^ of the Jahiliyah ; 

The need of mutual defence and mutual economic support 
had led to the rise of clans (qawam) and tribes (qabilah) whose 
members were tied together by the idea of common blood through 
descent from a common ancestor — whether real or fictitious. 
Even religion was a “reflex of the social organisation. Each clan 
had a clan deity, a counterpart of its clan chieftain in the belief 
world.*’ 1 The tribe (or its subdivision, the clan) was also the 
only basis of social security. The tribe alone could ensure the 
protection of a person’s life and property against aggression by 
other tribes which could be held in check only by the threat of 
effective retaliation Moreover, nomadic desert pastoralism 
could not be carried on by individuals or small family groups 
which also gave pre-eminence to tribe as an economic unit Ac- 
cordingly none could afford to live without association with 
a tribe or clan If ever a person or a family broke off its ties 
with the tribe or clan of its birth, it had to secure the protection 
of some other tribe by seeking to become its client (mawla), or 
protected neighbour (jar) or confederate (halif) of some tribe 

1 Husami, S A Q.. Arab Administration, Madras, 1949, p 9 
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The*c tribes regarded themselves as sclf-sufBcicnt and thanU 
to the rigorous condition of life which frequently led to inter-daa 
or mter tnbal feuding over water and pasturage there developed 
a strong tnbal particnlansm Even though sometimei several 
tribes used to join together into a confederation thu was only 
for a limited purpose such at fighting against a shnilar confcdcra 
tion of tnbcs« The main tnbet were ibercforc according to 
Watt sovereign and independent political entities ‘ The 
attitude of each tribe towards other inbcs was bAsed on a deep 
seme of inherent superiority over others on the ground of ancest 
ral greatness Each of these tnbes competed with others in 
trying to appropriate the very meagre resources of the desert land. 
The relationship between them was thcitfort, generally that of 
hostility * 


The driving force of this soaal system was asabiyyah 
the spirit of the clan It implied according to Hitti, ‘boundJess 
and unconditional loyalty to fellow clansmen and correspoixl^ 
in general to the patriotism of the passionate cbtuvinUtiC 
type ^ The asabiyyah consisted in one s remahjing faithful 
to one s fellow clansmen and helping one s brother (/^ brother 
m-clan or tribe) be ho the wrong-doer or the wroDged.^* The 
principle was My tribe nght or wrong. A man was required 
to be always prepared to sink or swim with bis clansmen ’ Even 
if that clan asked a person to give up his wife, there was no choice 
for him but to do so Thus we find that in prc-Islamic period 
the loyalty to the tribe stood above all loyalties Tbeie do not 
appear to have existed any moral values to which this unquolth^*^ 


Watt, W Montfomcry Muhammad at Medina Oxford 193* P 
bereaherreferredai Watu j 

At MuJmalfiTtrikht AdibalAreb»,ed TahaHusalu. Ahmed AmiosM 

othen, Calrcs 1928 p7 referred bereafter ts MaJmaL 

Hittl, Phmip K Hittory of tho Arab*. London, l#3e p referred 

bereafter ts IjiittL 

Anjiuirad Tarlth a ArmbQibUIiUm VoL 1 Cairo 19J0, P 
At Mobamd, allCamlled. W Wrlsht (Lelpils, 'SW) p, ' 

quoted by Hittl op ctt p 27 Accordmi to anotber poet. 
**TberoUnoihlnf for me but (hat I fajl if the expedltloo (ofwmw 
faJli and s ucceed If it si xer s {lUe a Wuinalfl Tarflh a A 
a Arabia ed. Taha Huxa/o and others, Cilro 1929 p 77 
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and unlimited loyalty to the tribe could be subordinated. On the 
contrary, tribal ‘asabiyyah* was uppermost m the hierarchy of 
social values. 

Muhammad’s Early Teachings and the Tnbal Asabiyyah : 

The message that the Prophet Muhammad conveyed to his 
people was to surrender to Allah, the One God, worship none 
but Him; accept Muhammad as the messenger of Allah, and the 
guidance that he brought as Divine Guidance and live a righteous 
life in accordance with it In the realm of belief, Muhammad 
insisted on rejecting all deities as there is no god but the God 
With regard to human conduct, he insisted that the loyalty to 
God be placed above all loyalties and duty to God be regarded 
above all other duties Even the duty of obeying parents, which 
has been frequently emphasised by Muhammad m his own 
preachings had also been quite often stressed m the Quran, was 
not allowed to keep a man away from his duty to God, worship- 
ping none but Him.* 

Thus from the very beginning of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
prophetic career, we find certain ideas emerging. These ideas 
created a new focus of loyalty, a loyalty to which all loyalties 
had to be subordinated — man’s loyalty to his Creator. This 
was to lead to the destruction of the entire Jahili social order, 
including the whole value-system on the basis of which the social 
life of that period had been raised. 

Muhammad’s teaching in general, and his opposition to 
idolatory and his appeal to the Quraysh to submit to the discipline 
of a divinely-ordained moral code in particular were, at first, 
received by them with ridicule and slander, and later one, with 
persecution of the Prophet and his followers. To the Quraysh 
these few followers of Muhammad were heretics and apostates, 
the blacksheep who had forsaken the faith of their Qawm^ and 

1 XXIX , 8 (this belongs to the Meccan period). 

2 That the eaily Muslims had “forsaken the faith of their Qawm,” was an 
accusation levelled before the Abci«>sinian King, by the two o* emissaries 
of Quraysh who went to Abyssinia to persuade the Neguns to surrender 
the Muslim migrants, v/rfc At Muslimoon, Damascus, Vol 5, No 6, 
October, 1966, p. 525 
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their forefather* To Muhammad and to hli foUowtn their 
Bmall group conauiuted the elect the chosen group \shich had 
discovered the Will of God and was irymg to carry it out the 
elite which had been pulled out from darknei* to light Most of the 
groups of beheven at Mecca belong to the Quxayih like Abu Bakr 
and (Jthmaa ibn Afian But there were others too like Bilal 
and Zayd bm Hanihah who were slaves of foreign ori^n — the 
Ajamis Thus the mission preached by Muhammad began to 
disrupt the contemporary social structure by putting the 
Qurayihitc Abu Bakr wrth the Abyssinian Bibl in one camp as 
,oo-workers m the cause of faith ^ 

The continued persecution of the followers of Muhammad 
at the hands of tl^eir kith and kin, the emigration of a considerable 
number of bebever* to Abyssinia the mutual shariug of aHUctions 
by people of various tribai afflictions in promoting the cause of 
the faith the cruelties that were perpetrated upon many of them 
by their own blood kin — all these factors betides the teachings of 
the Qur an and the preachings of Muhammad played a great part 
in moulding the mental attitude of Muhammad s Ummah in 
eradicating tribal asably)ah and rcpiacmg it wiih some kind of 
asabiyyah for their brethren m faith The ' ten years of 
Muhammad I Meccan miislon were decisive m so far as event 
after event hammered into the minds of the bcHcvcn that nciihcr 
tribal affiliation nor worldly nchc* nor any other token of respect 
ability could do them good It is only in recognising Truth— 
revealed through Mohammad — and following it that a man s 
salvation lies in and il is in this that a man s worth con 
lilts. The natural result was that the unbelieving notables 
of the Quraysh were contemptuously branded by the Qur an 
as the fnghtened asses while the Abyssinian BDal as a 
believer was regarded as the member of the best community” 
Another verse of the Qur an occurnng in a Meccan surah also 
throws light on the development of the Muslim mentality 


1 Out tfi LXXIV 50 (this occurs la a Mcccan surah. 
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<‘The Romans have been defeated 

in the nearer land, and they, after their 
defeat, will be victorious 
within ten years— Allah’s is the Command in 
the former case and the latter — and m that day 

beiievers will rejoice ” ' 

} 

The italicised words which clearly indicate that due to Islam 
the Romans, who were believers in God (although not Muslims) 
had beeome preferable in the eyes of the Muslims as against the 
pagan Persians, (who were otherwise preferred by the Quraysh 
and other tribes) This is a pointer to the change that had 
started to take place in the valuc-syslcm of the Muslims 

Before moving on to the Medinan period, let us take a review 
of the Meccan period of the Prophet’s life m so far as it is rele- 
vant to our subject. In the words of Joseph Hell ; 

“The position of the ruling families of Mckka was not so much 
against the new teachings as against the social and political revolu- 
tions they sought to introduce A glance at the constitution of the 
small community suffices to prove the displeasure and disquiet 
of the Quraish, In this new society not only were tribal differ- 
ences wiped out, but even the ancient division between free men 
and slaves was threatened ” 2 

After Muhammad’s mission had continued for about nine 
years the prospects of the spread of Islam among the Quraysh of 
Mecca or even the people of Ta’if appeared quite bleak, but 
Yathrib (or Medina) seemed full of great promise. In 620 some 
Yathnbites, mainly of the Khazraj tribe came, to ’Ukoz fair and 
embraced Islam , on their return they took with them Mus’ab 
an illustrious companion of the Prophet, in order to spread Islam 
in Yathrib The result was that in the following year a delegation 
of seventy-five Yathnbites, belonging to the two mutually quarcll- 
ing Arab tribes of the city— the Aus and Khazraj— came to Ukkaz 
1 Qur’an XXX* 2-4 

S- Khudft Bukhsh. Lahore. 
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tbeir forefathers To Muhammad and to hii foUowen their 
small croup comtituted the elect the chosen group ^\hich had 
discovered the Will of God and was trying to carry it out the 
elite which had been pulled out from darkness to light Most of the 
groups of believers at Mecca belong to the Quraysh, like Abu Bakr 
and (Jthnian Ibn ASho But there were others too like Bilal 
and Ziyd bin Hantbah who were slaves of foreign origin— the 
Ajamls Thus the mission preached by Muhammad began to 
disrupt the contemporary social simcture by putting the 
Qurayihite Abu Bakr with the Abyssinian Bilal in one camp as 
co-workcri in the cause of faith ^ 

The continued persecution of the follovieTS of Muhammad 
at the hands of il^eir kith and kin, the emigration of a coaslderable 
number of b Uevers to Abyssinia the motual sharing of aOUciloas 
by people of various tribal affltctions in promoting the cause of 
the faith the cruelties that were perpetrated upon many of them 
by their own blood kin — all these factors besides the leachiop of 
the Qur an and the preachings of Muhammad pla>'ed a great part 
in moulding the mental attitude of Muhammad s Ummah In 
eradicating tribal ajablvj-ah tnd reptaemg it with some kind of 
asably>Tih for their brcthrciv-hi-ralih The ten years of 
Muhammad’s Meccan mlssioa were decisive m so far as event 
after cs’cnl hammered Into the minds of the bcllc\ers that ntilhcr 
tribal afUllaiion nor worldly nches nor any other token of respect 
ability could do them good It is only In recognising Truth— 
revealed through Muhammad — and following It that a mans 
lalvaiion lies in and It Is In this that a man ■ worth con- 
sists. Tlic natural result was that the unbello'lng notables 
of the Quraysh were contemptuously branded by the Quran 
as the fnghteoed asics while the Abyssinian Bthl as a 
belles cr was regarded as the member of the best community” 
Another strse of the Quran occurring In a Meccan surah also 
throws light on the des'clopment of the Muslim mentality 


I Qur OB LXXlVi 5a(ihboccurslo a Mrevoa lunh. 
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^‘Thc Romans have been defeated 

m the nearer land, and ihev, after their 
defeat, yjII be victorious 
within ten years— Allah’s is the Command in 
the former case and the latter — md jn that day 
believer^: will rejoice ” ' 

The italicised words which clcarlv indicate that due to hlnin 
the Romans, who were belicicrs in God (although not Mu'-luns) 
had become preferable in the eyes of the Mu'-ltius as nramsl the 
pagan Persians, (who wore otherwise preferred b> thcQura'.sh 
and other tribes) This is a pointer to tin thnnyc tliat 1 nd 
started to take phcc in the \nlue system of the Muslims 

Before moving on to the Mcdinan period, let us tat^c :i review 
of the Meccan period of the Prophet’s life in so far as it is rele- 
vant to our subject In the words of Joseph Hell : 


"The position of the ruling families of Meld a \ as not so mi'ch 
against the new teachings as against the social and political revolu- 
tions they sought to introduce A glance at the consiitiitioa of the 
small community suffices to prove the displeasure and discpiict 
of the Quraish In this new society not only were iribnl differ- 
ences wiped out, but even the ancient division between free men 
and slaves was threatened ” 2 


After Muhammad’s mission had continued for about nine 
years the prospects of the spread of Islam among the Qiiravsh of 
Mecca or even the people of Ta’if appeared quite bleak, but 
Yathrib (or Medina) seemed full of great promise In 620 some 
Yathribites, mainly of the Khazraj tribe came, to ’Ukaz fair and 
embraced Islam ; on their return they took with them Mus’nb 
an illustrious companion of the Prophet, in order to spread Islam 
in Yathrib The result svas that in the following year a delegation 
of seventy-five Yathribites, belonging to the two mutually quarcll- 
ing Arab tribes of the city— the Aus and Khazraj— came to Ukkaz 


1 Qur’an XXX 2-4 

^ the Arab Civilization, 

11 edition, 1943, p 10. 


Tr S, Khuda But hsh, Lahore, 
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and requested the Prophet to mate it hit home Muhammad 
readily ayreed after the delegates bad assured him of protealon 
against bis enemies In 622 be reached Madmah, preceded by 
some two hundred of his Meccan followers With full control of 
the affairs of Madinah hi his hands thanks to the devotion and 
loyalty of his companions he set out to put into practice hii 
ideals of reform and build up a community in accordance with 
these Ideals 

The Muslim Ummah at Madinah 

The direction in which the Muslim Ummah had dc\‘cloped 
during its ten years of life at Makkab remamed UDcbangtd at 
Madinah, and the development went on apace The first impor- 
tant event relevant to our subject that took place in Madinah was 
the formal frutcmixation * (Muwakbah) of the Meccan emigrants” 
(Muhajirun) and the Medinian heipers (Ansars) The process 
was simple the Prophet used to pmk one person from the 
emigrants and one from the helpers and declare them to be 
brother of each other* The emigrants who thus became 
brothers of helpers shared their properties with them and even 
had a share in their inheritance until this practice was reNoked 
by the Quran- 

Besides ‘ fnitcmtzation* , the Prophet drew up a constitution,* 
of the state of Madinah in the first year of the Hijroh- This 
document according to Nicholson was ostensibly a cautious and 
tactful reform (but) it was in rcaUty a revolution Muhammad 
durst not strike at the independence of the tribes but be destroyed 
it in effect, by shifting the centre of power from the tribe 
to the community* The followiof significant points arc to 
be noted _ 

I lluaa Alilbnhlffi- TiftUist I»Um Am. rot, 11 Oho. pp IJO-IJI 
5 For ibe Wit of ibU cotuiItuiic*i Ibo Ithiram op. eh- »ot II pp* 
147 ISt See ill Enilfah Trantblloo la M Watt's Malisfiimid si 
Midln* op. dt- rp-2SI il3 tod lu Urdu irscilaOoo lo lUmUnnih, 
Mohimmsd. AW+Ksb»i men Nizaci MiolarsBi. IlydnVsd rP 
102 111 

1 N>ct>oi*oo. RA-, A litemy IlHtoty of d* Arsbi, CsmWJf* HSJ. 
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First, that the ‘believers’ and those jews who are tlieir. allies 
for common defence, constitute one Ummah as distinct from the 
rest of the world. However, this unity is based on specific terms 
aad conditions on which the two parties the believers and those 
Jewish tribes who follow them and are attached to them and 
crusade along with them— had agreed as their terms of confedera- 
tion Even in apportioning the responsibilities of common 
defence, the ‘believers' are mentioned as one party and the 
Jews ds the other. 

Secondly, the separate entity of believers as a community of 
faith, transcending the tribal affiliations of the individual believ- 
ers, IS clearly recognized The believers are not allowed to 
forsake any debtor among them ; the peace of the believers is 
one, in case of any loss of believers* blood in the way of God all 
the believers will take revenge ; no believer can with the confede- 
rate or client of another believers ^ 


Thirdly, though the Muslims are divided internally into 
separate tribal affiliations, but unlike the former times, these tribes 
are not independent and sovereign political entities. They are 
rather merely administrative units. ^ As administrative units 
they remain and discharge some useful administrative functions, 
but gone is their former position as the focus of man’s supreme 
loyalty. The tribes, therefore, remained but that particularism, 
and that chauvinistic attachment to them that would stand in the 
way of subordinating this tribal association to any other higher 
consideration are destroyed These tribal units still had a degree 
of autonomy and was made responsible for its owb internal 
matters pertaining to their own ‘quarters’ and for the payment of 
bloodmoney (which will be done as formerly jointly) and ransom- 
ing their own captives ^ i 


i 


2 

3 


See the text of the constitution in Ibn Hisham pp. 147—151 ; Watt 
Montgomery ‘Muhammad at Madina Oxford 1956. pp. 221-225 • and 
Hamidullah, Ahd i-Nabawi men Njzam-l-Hukmrani, II edition, Hydrabad, 

n,Q j pp 102*1 11« I * 


See clauses 3, 4, 5, C, 7, 8, 9, 10 & 11 in Hamidullah op cit., p 102ff. 
Ibid ' 
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The Teachio^ of the Prophet 

Beudet these evenu wMch iofluenccd the development of the 
Muslim U m mah, the teachings of the Prophet * too pbyed a 
Tcry important part and wo find a deep hnpress of them on the 
character of the Ummah of the early Islamic peno<L Some of 
the teacbmgs whkh have direct bearing on our subject « ere the 
following 

1 The essential unity of mankind is emphasised In the 
Qur an which points out the common ancestry of mam ^ The 
Prophet himself also stressed the point on vanons occasions 

2 . The concept of the luperioriiy of one tribe over another 
was denounced as arrogance of the times of ignorance** * There 
was no nobility inherent In blood Real nobility consisted to piety 
and good conduct. ^ 

3 As a corollary to this osablyyah was strongly denonneed 
by the Prophet who said 

^Whoever dies for asablyyah is not one of us 
Whoever calls towards asably>‘ah is not one of us 
Whoever fights for asablyyoh is not one of us,** * 

A companion of the Prophet once asked him obont the 
meaning of asabiyyah Is one s love of one s folk asabiyyah'** 
he enquired, ‘*No'* said the Prophet Asabiyyah** is to snpport 
one s folk to wrong doing."* 

In the latter saying the Prophet clearly explalm as to when 
the love of one t folk assumes wrong proportions^ Love of one s 
folk, however was not condemned m ittclf 

1 Tb* letcbloti (octuik Qeraok tcartUott (Impined lo th« C tfraom a h y 
tbrooih the rrophel w wtU ts W* own ujrhics U Ahodlih. 

S SccfoelmUBca Qmo tv tDdXUX IQ. 

S See for latuocc of SenUoini, D de„ artirie “Ltw ASoektj" The 
LetterefT tUun, ed-T Artield AA OoiUun*, Loodoe. If*9 p.Ui. 

4 QonaXUXt 10 

5 a MtwJoJI. Abol AU, |.UuUb44}awta!rat. Ubort p It 

t />hA p n. 
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4. The concept of an idealogical Ummah was further elabo- 
rated It was not to be a community of people joined together for 
the sake of “enjoining right and forbidding indecency This 
Ummah will (therefore) not be confined to any particular people. 
All those who accept Islam become members of this fraternity of 
faith, 2 and protecting friends of one another ^ 

Besides these and other teachings representing similar trends of 
ideas, incidental circumstances contributed to the promotion of 
the character and temperament of the Ummah. The conflict with 
the Quraysh which led to kinsmen shedding each other’s blood ; 
the disputes with the Jews which led to their killing and 
ultimately expulsion; and the ultimate conquest of Mecca 
by the Prophet 

"When Muhammad (peace be on him) breathed his last in 632, 
he had destroyed the basis of the Jahili social organisation ; the 
facus of loyalty had shifted from one’s kinsmen to Allah and in 
social terms, to the Ummah (community) of those who had sur- 
rendered to Allah and accepted His religion ; in other words, to 
an Ummah based on religion, and not on kinship. This was a 
revolution indeed : It had not only united the arrogant and quar- 
relsome tribes of Arabia under one political authority but also 
effected a revolution in the mental attitudes of people This 
changed mental outlook found innumerable manifestations during 
the life of the Prophet when the ‘asabiyyah’ of the days of ignor- 
ance, it appeared, had been eradicated This state of affairs, how- 
ever, did not last long Though subdued, t had not been 
altogether rooted out And so we find ‘asabiyyah’ raising its head 
again and in the fourteen centuries of Muslim history, although 
the ideological spirit of Ummah had also been there, endeavour- 
ing to curb it, and replace it by a higher ideological ‘asabiyyah’. 

1 Qur’an III 110 

2 Qur’an LX 8 

3 Qur’an IX 151 

4 Walt, op cit p. 247. 
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hoDf mixed with the Turhlsh elements were found busy evoU'Ing 
a racial rock bed mtr which the dim features of Pak Afghan 
races could be perceived. The requisite mformation in this case 
was vouch safed for posterity by the scsenih century through the 
reliable Chinese sources. During the same penod hov.e^'er these 
regions were also assiduously cultivating those qualities which be 
longed to the domain of human spirit* 

The Aryans not only imported gods from tbetr original home 
lands they were also faced with the ordeal of rebabUitaling the 
gods which were prevalent In the countries they settled. In tbdr 
new settlements were bom the avestic and vedlo philosophers which 
was a spiritual response to the challenge of the native gods of 
their new settlements When in course of time these philosophert 
became stuck up condemned to sodo-political ImmobQity there 
was further release of spintual energy which produced the new 
creeds of Christianity and Budbism. 

The people and the Kings combined to relish a spiritual com- 
munion with the blessed Mootn and Kusban Empires as histo> 
ric representatives of such a communion in these regions were 
attempts to unite the poliiicml with the spiritual aspects of national 
life. The Budbistic creed penetrated deep into the soil where it 
flourished fora number of centuries By the time Islam was to 

penetrate in these regions both from the South through the 
Arabian tea or from the West by the ancient travel routes, Pak 
Afghans bad alread) begun to make their presence felt Contem 
porary Turkish Sultans and Indo-Aryan Kings were obsened 
grappling with this new political factor on the Cii Hindu Kuih 
horuott. Fortune smiled o«r this no>el appearance at tiroes 
Sometime tables were turned against them In which they lufTeted 
the dejection of bumilbtlag defeat 

The pre historic duality of these re^ons lingered on like a 
phantom sliding along a dark wooded passage It seemed to be 
no easy matter to escape from Us eerk presence Every dynasty 
wHth prtlcoikmi to an irapetial sway over tbcK regkmi tiperienc- 
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ed the impact of this Phenomenoe. They were either profited 
from It or faced it with baffling results. The net results, however, 
was a clear advantage for a foreigner to secure control ot the 
country. The native elements had no alternative to acceptance 
of the Yoke imposed from without or in the event of refusal to 
pay a heavy price in an unending disquiet in the country. In later 
ages Mughals and Persians who were caught napping in the net 
of this eternal duality contesting hagemony of these regions con- 
tributed no little towards the awakening of socio-political invidua- 
liiy east and west of Suleiman ranges Thus although initial suc- 
cess seems to have attended the early stages of their struggle, the 
results for both proved disastrous in the end. 

Then something happened as if by magic or as in a dream. 
A new star on the Western horizon rose. It shone with a scinti- 
lating luster, so that it blinded the on-lookers for a while. Then 
suddenly this luminous flame was extinguished. It seemed as if it 
had never existed. Death m itself hallowed with its dramatic 
details in his case left no sign of him This was Nadir Shah 
Obscurity covered the details of his origin. Pitch darkness now 
prevailed over his achievements But through his short-lived Me- 
teoric career he bequeathed for posterity a sociopolitical change of 
transcendental importance for the Cis-Hindu Kush sub-continent. 
Over his ashes Pak-Afghan people came into their own. 

The first experience of an empire came to them under the 
Ghilzais, This was immediately preceding the rise of Nadir Shah. 
Actually it looked as though the latter trampelled over it, ostensib- 
ly without any expression of rancour, wanting them to forget 
this preliminary lesson Then with his keen appreciation of Pak- 
Afghan elements he took them into partnership with his seemingly 
grandiose experiment of world domination The least of what 
military genius in him must have fathomed at that stage was the 
deep meaning in them which promised a future when these hither- 
to handicapped elements will stretch their hands to snatch from 
Destmy’s squeezing palm, sovereignty for their home-lands and 
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for their natural rado-gtographic cxtensioni. This dream or 
expectation was soon to come true. 

By the losing years of the second decade of his amaziog 
career a dark cloud descended o«r the fast degenerating intellect of 
Nadir Shah. The power wielded by a mind os untutored as he 
couid have escaped from being un hinged only by a mtmde« 
f'abulous riches contaminated tlw simple sool with the back 
ground of a peasant herdsman It turned him from a national 
saviour who had brought glory to his country after releasing It 
from the helpless state of foreign dominauon into a curse for 
e\try one around him In that category however, the important 
exception was that of the Pak Afghan elements Jealousy and a 
haunting fear of further repression from the ruthless despot droyt 
bis Persian compatriots to the only weapon left with them now 
to save themselves from an approachlag doom 

After the fateful night of 2od of Jone 1747 in Koeban 
military encampment where the regiddet successful!) delivered 
their blow, the bonds which bad held the Pak Afghan military 
machine lied to the persbn wheels now broke lose. The Ooods 
receded towards the mountam fastnesses of their own homelands 
in the east The true nature of this organized retreat os a result 
of this violent disconneclKin could be understood only in the light 
of subsequent events following ibclr arrival at Kandhar The 
dispersal from the Parent tree ot Kuchan supplied tl e seedling 
for the future birth of a nascent State. 

In many ways it differed from all erstwhile political growths 
of states in Pak Afghan lands It introduced through on electoral 
college of Chiefs of tribes on elcctlw principle in the procedure 
connected with the chosiog of a king from aniODgst them. The 
fact that the principle was burned with the body of fin i elected 
is another nutlet The elccitvc body survi\‘ed the shock of being 
shorn of its instrument of power For good or worse otu when 
hteJilary principle for kmgshlp bad all but been accepled as 
a divine right the Lol Jerga spread out iu tentacles to lafloeoce 
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every phase of the early Durrani State. As kingship declined 
the bDdy of chiefs of tribes assumed an increasingly important 
role as the final arbiter of the nation. Finally kingship m 
Afghanistan itself was replaced by the “Amirate” drawing political 
strength from what was essentially an excrescence of the body 
of chiefs functioning at times of neeeds as king makers. 

Elective principle for kingship as a result of the dispersal 
from Kuchan was a ripe fruit dropped from that parent tree. Still 
another fruit and that a more durable achievement was the birth 
of a new conception hitherto vaguely but never clothed with a 
designation. This was what today we may venture to call as a 
sense of nationalism. How far its birth was the result of the 
Persian exile of the tribal contingents and even more the deep 
adulation in which Nadir Shah regarded them as his chosen sub- - 
jects cannot be stated. This much may be asserted without fear 
of contradiction that “nationalism** took the place of external 
or individual discordant tribal dommation which had so far been 
the lot of these regions. Still more the name of “Afghanistan” 
for a much wider geographical conception than now understood 
came into use. Thus these ‘Apo-Kins’ around the Suleiman ranges 
of which the Chinese travellers spoke in the 6th and 7th cent A.D. 
kept a date with history Not unlike the Germany of the 19th 
Century it began with the conception of an empire Then slowly 
it assumed with gradual territorial deletions of our own times a 
compactness imparting it the designation of a kingdom 


The accident of election brought a men to regal power who 
was saturated m the military and territorial tradition of Nadir 
Shah To him his late master served as a model This single 
fact at least for the period of quarter of a century of rule of the 
founder dominated the course ot history of these regions The 
legend of Nadir allowed a tacit acceptance of military settlement 
bequeathed by him atleast within the territories bounded in th 

r rr-"’ 

l»rii from tlio Britirh sounds ho. for ^ 
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decades of the 19th century when Domnl empire was actually 
crumbling the PoUUcogeographlc conception of Afghanistan 
adhered to these territorial dimensions 

The Nadirian tradition was pursued in stDl another sphere. 
This was the special political treatment meted out to the effelic 
court at Delhi The Tlmurldc rule now restricted lamely to the 
country lorrounding the capital Town of Delhi implied hoKCver, 
in theory a conception of dominion over conglomeration of races 
which the recently acquired nationalist urge of PaV. Afghans in 
siinctivcly avoided. The settlement of Nadir had drav-n a 
boundary line at Sutluj beyond which technically the taxative 
junidlclion of his revenue officers did not extend Within lh«c 
territorial demarcations made cfTecU^ by Geographical features 
which were counted real in that age the only discordant clement 
was that of the SlLhs Their sinister presence supplied ibc 
Punjab with a permanent clement of distuibance In the course 
of years it grew into a menace which was to dismember the 
empire lorged so laboriously by the founders in the early >etfs of 
the Durronl State 

The struggle which boro such valuable though precariously 
sustained results was at best only an cxperlmeniaiion in indepen 
dent national existence it seemed as if ■ long schooling formed 
an unavoidable adjunct to the growth of the infant state Naiuie 
was found getting prepared to make its exacting den and cn the 
good sense of the rulers and the ruled The simple election which 
brought n half willing youth of 23 on the throne with a barely 
wTcaih to adorn his forehead as a crown was forgolten The 
later Durranls were hereditary rulers who symbolized In their Indl 
vidual persons the wont form of absolutism E>en their wcl 
meaning ministers most of them chiefs of tribes ihemembeMof 
the Lol Jerga received scanty co*operatlon from them to evolve a 
semblance of odmlnlilratlvT machine in the ccuniry On ibe 
other hand tbeir personal chsracters were evtryihlcg that a king 
should not be Tte simple Dervish** qualillerof Ahm d Shah 
which won for him the Tcsptel ard love tf Us luhects was cow 
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replaced by a gospel of hate and violence Internecine strife be- 
came the order of the day The social atmosphere was no less 
contaminated by degeneration at the higher levels. 

The time wheel now worked to bring the days of retribution 
The first blow came with the loss of effective power in the Punjab 
resulting in the acceptance of defacto rule of the Sikhs in most of 
Central Punjab east of India To this was added the Province of 
Kashmir in the later part of 2nd decade of the 19th Century 
and finally the loss of trans-Indus regions to the same element m 
the early part of the 3rd decade of the same century. Thus the 
twins — the Kabul Helmand and the major portion of the more inv 
portant part of the Indus Valley that had carried their interverteb- 
ral union for nearly seventy years broke lose. The nascent 
nationalism engendered during this period was smothered before 
the travails of its birth had ceased. The unending fratricidal strife 
following the end of the first two reigns delivered the fateful jerk 
which ' over-turned the Durrani political apple cart and with it the 
wider nationalism which at best could then be described as still in 
an embryonic stage. The heritage of Nadir Shah after its recon- 
quest by Ahmad Shah with the strength of his right arm was 
squandered away by his un-worthy successors 

The Barakzai brothers stepped into their shoes The family 
had missed regal power in the election of October, 1747 by a 
magnanimous withdrawal based on national interest Their posi- 
tion as hereditary Wazirs was undermined by the crude absolutism 
of later Sadozai kings. The losses sustained by their predecessors 
were now accepted by them as brazen facts from which there was 
no getting away. The vivisection both in its ethnographic or as" 
implied m its still wider geographical dimensions remained a 
mght-mare with them for sometime. It involved them into further 
complications after the rivalry with the Sikhs in the Indus Valley 
was replaced by similar, though with altered implications, attitude 
towards the new occupants — the BrKish Over a century elapsed 
during which the twin in the West maintained a comparatively 
quiet though not an uneventful state of disinterestedness. The 
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bring With him a lufllcient nomber of Mmlims to form a stable 
majority in the Cotincfl Public attention was pointedly drawn to 
the lilcelihood of an alliance on these lines by the speeches made 
in the Legislative Council some time ago when party leaden for 
mafly bade farewell to Sir Sikaoder Hindu and Sikh leaders 
pointedly eipreiscd their desire to sec the retiring Revenue Mem 
her at the helm of the ministry in the reformed Council and said 
that, if they could have Sir Sikander as iChief Minister in the 
Punjab the communal and other safeguards in the constitution 
would not matter They further snggested that they voojd allow 
Sir Sikander to enjoy his leave from the Punjab Council only 
natll the advent of the new reforms Sir SDcnnder s reply suggest 
ed a provisional acceptance of the offer 

Sir FazU Husain s followers m the Punjab asserted that the 
real object of the pro*Sikandcr Hayat s move was to kcqs Sir 
Fazll ont» as it «‘as geaerally bcIle^Nd thM the choice of Chief 
Minister lay practically between these two Muslim Icadera- 
(CivD & Military Gazette, 26th February 1935) 

It is snrpnsins that In spite of the later statements issued by 
both of them contradicting their mutual dlfTefcoccs it failed to 
carry much conviction with the newspapers and people in general 
Both of them took pains to cmphasiic the cordial nature of their 
personal relationship and paid glov-lng tributes to each other pub- 
licly The Inqlab** In its issue of 27th February 1935, published 
the account of an interview v>Uh Sir Sikander Hayat In which be 
said Ibal he accepted Sirf^zhi Hwsaia ncl DT}]y ns h)sovn Wader 
but also looked upon him as tl e jpeatesi leader of Mutsalmans” 
The newspaper expressed Us pleasure on this clear rebuttal of the 
Hindu propaganda against Muslim leadership in the Punjab but 
rtgrtiied the inordinate delay In the issue of this ccnlradlcilon ” 

In spile of all the surface goodwill the differences KCtn to 
have been too real to be plastered over lo newspaper statementf and 
contradictions. This tussle as it did come on the ese of contU 
tutlonal changes bad a deeper political slgniCcaoce than a mere 
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estrangement between two old friends on their personal level. In 
1935 the political situation was very fluid all over the sub- 
continent , new political groupings and alignments seemed to be 
the order of the day. The political leaders were refurbishing their 
armour and the political parties galvanising their organisations to 
fight the election battle under the new constitution. The transfer 
of political power in the provinces was to be a result of direct 
elections in which the party and personal position would neces- 
sarily depend on the degree of influence on the newly enfranchised 
electorate In these circumstances it is not difficult to understand 
that why every politician tried his best to stick to his zone of 
political activity. To venture forth or hang on in gubernatorial 
offices of doubtful future under the Central government, 
away from the real springs of political power in the provinces 
would have been nothing short of political harakiri It amply 
>explams Sir Fazl-i-Hussain’s eagerness to stage a come*back to 
the Punjab politics from the Viceroy’s Executive Council on the 
expiry of his term of office as the Revenue Member, and Sir 
Sikander’s hesitation to accept a dignified exile to Calcutta as the 
Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank of India. 

Though Sir Fazl-i-Hussam had been without a peer in pro- 
vincial politics and enjoyed the stature of an All India leader, 
he did not find it easy to reclaim his former position in the Punjab, 
for he had aroused considerable opposition in the sections of 
Muslim population, and had earned the bitter hostility of the 
Hindus. On his retirement from the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
the elevation of Sir Zafar Ullah Khan to the Council as a rep]re- 
sentative of the Muslims of Punjab, was sorely resented by the 
Ahrars, who attributed it to the influence of Mian Sahib Unfor- 
tunately there was a substance of truth in this allegation, but 
with the difference that Mian Sahib had not espoused Sir Zafar 
Ullah for his religious creed, but for his abibty and perhaps for 
his own political convenience. “The Zamindar” had opened its 
broadside against Mian Sahib and the Ahrars eager to make 
political capital out of this episode were “establishing friendly 
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contact! With Unionist leaden like Sir Sikondcr Hayat Khan and 
Nawab Muzaffar Khan. They felt that they v.ould not be able to 
hold their own against self willed Mian Sahib to Sir Sikaoder 
Hajat Khan should be made a leader of the Ponjab (P 88 
Yoran i Kuhsu.) The campaign against Sir Fazl 1 Hassain for bis 
alleged partiality to the Qadiaoi sect was so strong that c\*cn a 
fairmindcd paper (ike Ehtan^ had to demand that, ^before Mian 
Sir Fozl i^Husuin enters the field of Punjab politics again he would 
have to remove the blot from his fair name, which has been caused 
by his pro-Qaduni policy The Hindu fear and hatred of Sir Fail 
i Hossam was understandable He firmly believed that the Muslims 
should be given their legitimate share as the majority commuoity 
in the political and economic set up of the Punjab In order to 
enable the Muslims to male up for their leeway in the pdltica) 
economic and educational fields certain special safeguards should 
b* provided for them. Though this policy was strictly within 
the orbit of Lucknow Pact the Hindus of the Punjab irrcspectivx 
of thar political afQliatlons, united in a campaign of relentless 
opposition against him His pro^Congress syTopatlues in All* 
India afiairs did not save him from the attacks of the Hindu prcsi« 
As his leadership of the conglomerate Unionist Party had cot 
prevented him from the stout defence of the Muslim rights some 
of his erstwhile Hindu colleagues perhaps also fought thy of co* 
opetaimg with him In n^cw of the risicg temper of the Hiodu 
press and people so they had started exploriog the chances of 
joicing bands with a Muslim leader who is less ofTcniWe to the 
Hindu susceptibnilies Hence the parleys between thoarious 
groups of Hindus led by polUictans like Sir Goksl Cband Sir 
Shadi LaL and Rsji Narendra Nath The testimony of Hayat i- 
Sikander (P 27) furnishes further proof of the popularity of Sir 
Silander with the Hindus Due to the impendbg constitutional 
reforms, the communal problems of the Punjab bad become very 
acute The Hindu members of the LegisUltve Council were 
apprehensivt of the Zaroindar Pany of the late Sir Faal+Hussain 
Sir Sikander who was a prominent member of the said Zatnlndar 
Party cn;o)ed the confidence of atlthe parties fn the Legislatfrc 
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Council. He had the reputation of being the binding link between 
the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Swarajists and the ofiicial members of 
the Council”. The Hindu newspapers including the Congress 
spokesman the “Tribune” denounced Sir Fozl-i-Husain as the 
archenemy of Hmdu-Muslim Unity (P. 82-Yaran-i-Kuhan ) The 
bitter criticism of Hindu press is no small measure an index of his 
pro-Muslim policies The Hindus mortally feared the return of 
Mman Sahib to the area of Punjab politics, which in their opinion 
had been enjoying a comparative calm and peace in the absence 
of Mian Sahib Extracts from Hindu press quoted in “Daur-i* 
Jadid” of 24th February, 1935 reveals the Hindu apprehen- 
sions un-mistakenably, “ Sir Fazl-i-Hussain has astounded the 
Punjab by his scheming. He plans to take up public life on his 
retirement from the Central Government — He would adopt a new 
line of policy He would renounce ‘Communalism* and put up 
the pose of a staunch nationalist.” His adherents hope that the 
moment he delivers some public speeches, the Hindu nationalist 
elements would forget his (black) record of the past. With the 
support of the nationalist Hindus he would then attempt to capture 
power under the new Constitution. But the popularity of Sir 
Sikander Hayat Khan and Nawab Muzaffar Khan among the 
Hindus has complicated the situation for him. If Sir Sikander Hayat 
Khan, Sir Gokal Chand and Sir Joginder Singh can unite they 
can defeat Sir Fazl-i-Husain in his designs and can form a very 
stable ministry in the Punjab. Chaudhari Sir Shihab-ud-Din 
would also give his support to them The Firoz Khan Noon 
group— is already estranged from Sir Fazl-i-Hussain. 

Undoubtedly the Hindu press and politicians were trying to 
create a nft among the Muslim leaders by playing olf one against 
the other. Some of the Muslim newspapers were fully conscious 
of the Hindu intentions of sowing the seeds of discord 
among the Muslim leaders. The “Siyasat” daily in its issue 
of 22nd February, sounded a note of warning to the 
Muslim people and politicians. “The question arises why 
is Mian Sahib being villified ? The answer is simple — The Hindus 
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are afraid of him. They fear Chat cither Mho Sahib or tome one 
tubscnblng to his policy ^oald form the fioveroment Unlike 
the Monlmans the Hindus bch)j far tilled people hare itaned 
denouncing Mian Sahib well in advance of the contingercy 
They alto hold out blight prospects of mmliienhip to some of 
the ofhee hungry Musalmans So the nefarioos scheme to ipht 
the Muslim roajorltv ta the Pur\)ab is already afooU 
In these circumstances the most imponani obligation for us all 
is to afQrm that in the present All-India political set up the 
policy of Sir Fail 1 Hussain Is best snfted to Muslim iniercsts 
Every individual he may be Noon SiVaoder or Muaaflar 
should declare unequivocaily that he firmly stands by this policy 
Sir Sikander has given a lie to the rumours regarding the 
differences with Sir Fazl i Hussain but it would htse been 
still more desirable if he hid also expressed complete accord with 
the policy of Sir Fazl Mlussain ’ 

Sir Sikander who had succeeded Sir Fail Mlusain in the 
leadenhip of the Muslims and of the Unionist Party in the Punjab 
had by 1935 become a formidablo rival for bis former bcncr..ctor 
In spite of the outward professions of goodwill on both the sides 
the tussle for leadership had become really acute- Sir Sikander 
was more affsble and loss domineering than Sir Fazl4*Huss*m 
Though he followed the pro-Muslim policy of his predecessor 
he did it mildly without exciting the hatred and opposition of the 
Hindus Surely the Itfndus oouitshed a deeper grudge against 
Sir Fazli for basing onginated this policy than against Sir 
Sikander who followed It Without a string Howo'er it did cot 
mean that the Litter was ready to undersell the Muslim rights It 
only Implied that bis leadenhip was more acceptable to the 
Hindus His popularit) amongst the Hindus is welt testified 
by the fas ourabic reactions of the Hmdu prcii on his temporary 
appointment as the governor of the Punjab in July 1932- The 
dally Milap'* remarted NVe have been backlog up the appoint 
raent of Caps- Sikander Hayat and oow hail it when It has 
come through We hope that as hi* wont he would rUe abose 
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communal considerations ” The daily Partap expressed the view 
that “We are glad that the British Government has not yielded 
to the retrogressive forces, which do not suffer the Indians to 
progress.” The “Bande Matram” said, “Communal considerations 
should not be brought in this matter The fact that Capt. Sikander 
IS a Mussalman should be no disqualification for the post of 
governorship However we hope that he would not give the 
impression by any word or deed that his appointment to gover- 
norship is m any way tantamount to the establishment of Muslim 
rule in the province.” The daily “Tribune” (as quoted in the Sikan- 
der Number of “Daur-i-Jadid” July 1932), said that “he enjoys 
such popularity amongst various sections of the population that 
his appointment has been acclaimed by one and all. In the 
political circles he is respected for his breadth of vision in the 
constitutional problems”. 

His second temporary appointment to the governorship of the 
Punjab (I5th February 1934-9th June 1934) was similarly acclaimed 
by the Muslim and Hindu press In .1935, his popularity as a pro- 
mising leader of the Punjab was at its height The Hindus definitely 
would prefer Sir Sikander to Sir Fazl-i-Hussam. The Ahrars 
openly favoured the elevation of Sir Sikander to the position of 
Muslim leadership 

It IS really baffling that why m such favourable circumstances 
did Sir Sikander accept the glorified exile to Calcutta? Why 
' did he willingly abdicate in favour of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain If \ve 
can put credence in the account given by Maulana Salik w Yaran- 
i-Kuhan (pp 87-90), it was due to the clever manipulation of Sir 
Fazl-i-Hussam, who had already maneuvered the nomination of 
Sir Zafar Ullah from the Muslim Unionist group as none of the 
politicians was willing to leave Lahore for New Delhi He practi- 
cally isolated Sir Sikander by winning over Sir Shihab-ud-Din 
with a promise of speakership of the Punjab Legislative Assemblv 
and placating Sir Feroz Khan Noon with the post of Indian 
High Commissioner in London. So Sir Sikander accepted the post 
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of Dq)Uty Governor of the Retcrve Bank of India Here arisei 
the qudtion why did the allies of Sir Sfleander withdraw their 
rapport from him and why should have be abdicated m favour 
of hii rival and accepted hlf exit The graceful manner in which 
he left Punjab and the cordiality which still existed between 
Sir Fazli and Sir Siksnder leads us to beheve that both of them 
positively convinced that any nft in the Muslim leadership at 
this critical juncture would compromise the Muslim position u 
a majority in the now legislature. Perhaps both of them had 
reached an understanding to preserve the facade of Muilnn 
unity and to subordinate their personal ambitions if any to the 
wider interests of Muslim solidarity Though we do not have 
any conclusive proof of such an agreement yet the readiness of 
Sir Sikaoder to forego his bright chances in the Punjab and his 
graceful acceptance of the leadership of the elder leader Is t 
sufficient proof of the fact that without mutual understanding 
and a feeling of common concern for the Muslim majority in 
Punjab such a smooth political adjustment would not have been 
possible 

In this episode the nature of their personal relationship cannot 
be Ignored In fact Sir Fazl i Hussain has been mainly bistru 
mental in launching Sir Sfkander on hli successful political career 
in 1929 when he was appointed as Revenue Member in the office 
vacated by him (P 2 Daur i Jadid) The relations between 
Sir Fazl 1 Husain and Sir Sikaoder have always been of perfect 
goodwill and actual helpfulness There baa never been there 

is not now and there will never bo a rivalry between these two 

cmmeni Unionists 1 am not unaware of the attempts which 
have been made to pit the one against the other but fortunately 
both have proved as I fully expected loo wary to be canghl in the 
ncL While Sir Sllandcr gave expression — to his dcep» affectionate 
and reverential regard for Sir Fazli it is also tme of the lattar 
he has a great regard for the cool judgment clear political vision 
and admirable mental equipoise of Sir Sikander and would do 
as he has done In the past everything in his power to see Sir 
Silander rise and prosper os a father would do for his son or 
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an elder brother for a younger brotlicr.” (Sir Chhotu Ram’s 
Statement — “Civil and Military Gazette”, 26th Feb. 1935 ) 

The concern for Muslim solidarity and their deep friendship 
resulted in tacit understanding about the leadership of the 
Punjab. Perhaps Sir Sikandcr did not like to fight an already 
dying man. Sir Fazl-i-Husain has been seriously ill, one of his 
diseased lungs had been dried by the doctors With his death in 
early 1936 he quitted the political scene of the Punjab, and 
Sir Sikander staged a come back in October. It is puerile to 
speculate how the tussle for power would have shaped if he had 
lived, but this much is certain tliat both of them behaved towards 
each other like perfect gentlemen and did not hesitate to subor- 
dinate their personal ambition for the general welfare of the 
Mussulmans of the Punjab 




A Baluchi Folk-tale 

By 

Prof. M Mauisoor-ud-Din, M.A , Dacca. 

Folk-lore is an interesting subject of study It is a branch 
of study of Anthropology. In European countries the floating 
and oral literature has been put into printed words In the East 
It has not as yet received any scientific and research attention. 
It is a patent fact that the East is the granary of Folk-lore. 

Folk-lore consists of oral Folk-tales, Folksongs, Ballads 
Jingles, and Nursery rhymes etc. Unesco has been paying atten- 
tion to it Recently the Unesco commissioned Dr. M Shahidullah 
lately of Rajshahi University to report on the Traditional Culture 
of East Pakistan. He submitted a report on the actual condition 
of Folk-songs, Folk-dances, Folk-arts etc of East Pakistan. I heard 
at Quetta (October, 1958) that Mr Nabi Baksh Baluch who was 
similarly commissioned for the West Pakistan Folk-culture Our 
Folk-culture is the mam pivot of interests now, and Folk-lore is 
the key ot Folk-culture 

The study of Folk-songs got attention from the scholars of 
Indo-Pak subcontinent. Professor Devindra Nath Satyarthi, M 
Mansoor-ud-din and others took up the collection and 
publication of Folk-songs in Indo-Pak vernaculars. 

R.C. Temple, Lai Behan De , Daskhma Ranjan Mitra 
Mojumdar and some other scholars collected a very small frag- 
ments of Folk-tales m Indo-Pak Sub-continent. In Pakistan no new 
work has been taken up for the study and collection of Folk-tales. 
It has got a very important say m the domain of culture pattern 
m our country 

I am submitting a Baluch Folk-tale (with Urdu translation) 
collected from Quetta through the courtesy of Pnnicipal Ata 
Muhammad Chowdhery of Quetta Govt. College. 
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Mr M Loogworth Danucv worked on the Baluch Ballads acd 
publhhed a book on the subject (Popular Poetry of the 
Balochis — London 1907) Rev Majxr collect«l and printed Baluch 
daisies (with Text in Roman types and English Translation) in 
1901 and m subsequent years. I have not seen any collection of 
Baluch Folk talcs Here I publish the story of Bahram Shah 
Keshur and Qulandam. My knowledge of Baluchi and Urdu is 
zero. 



J? 


j-^jl 

oLu^V) i ^ >J I (^K "*^^ 

j^ t_*a» _jj oLi-u^^ Ua j 

"J ^J^ 

t_^l is' (j^l - oLi^Ls j_^^-y) ^ 
j*!_^j l*lj ^ ' 4.3 

^aJ I ^ oLuJ^ll « l^ oIau 

<_A^ ^ (.l^J ^ ^ cS” 

^ pUaZjl 

crl jj' 'j^ ‘-^ 

IjU. j^C.S; c^j jA «j jji 

^I^Ul l^i »-5Cil ej - l^ \3jS" 
f fa 9 iAaJ 6^ ^ Cb^J I •■ ^ 

j j I IjA j\_^ ji ^ 

_ \S j$vj 

O ^ j Ixlwsw f Ubj O 

jj' o^ <d_J^ ej 

^1 ^jSCj f Uj o^:Aj o_^ 

^ j1>Li2 _ <LJ j6^ J.5^ 

VI 3 i^jy:. ^y« Ift.! j:Jj 


4JJ)J^^ fiU) 

^Lu) ^ 

CIjI tll<^** ^ ^6l-4-*(i^^ I 

c^ j 1 I *»— (1^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 ^ C— j| ^oLiii^lj 

joU &c-^ fa-*l ‘-^1 O-'^t'-^ 

ujL» ^_J 1 . »— »l jyitAS^cLu 1*1^^ 
&oLi^b . cj| ^ySTj (j b:j j 
^<Sj^ 3 (W**^ 

- .^'LT 


jl i^jj Oj^ 

Ij IJT 1«AA.J ^^jbjj Jj 

£j^ ^i_-^_? y> jl «-jjj (3j-^ 

- Ol S:jl_j-u/ «_5^ I - 

j!j-(aa. I &q3j 

Ao Ojj jl Oy 


1 ^(_) 1) bt J 

p«y:> jl^ Ij^* T ^ cu5^ 

^J CjI C:a:».J 6^aJ _ 0-^5^ aj 
^/j Ujj &| _ cjI J3y tiu5””y 

^>-^3; JjJ (^3 1 j 1^- 


M i" 
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jiji 

y' - W* 

- '->J‘ S ^ 

d^^iSj) jisj (j* ,^1 

J yl y y) ;S3( jj 
^-i-L^iLroUj 
ol^ y L ^ 

^ -A Vj Iji. t-Xjl J~ 
jjl «i. Ijjl^ JJ* ^ 
J>iJ J j'j y ^l=K ^V) 
-^lO 

•^i>< y' «i- yi 

yr*Oj^ .j y *1 

jj’ '-y^ 

- ^ jS~ yl 

«- yl *11- ^ly. iSj) jjl 
fVJl^ ? ^ ly.l-1 y“ AJ 

y yA il 

t'Jj jS' JS' jA If J J* ^ 

yl ->A ^ ^jj- 

^ yr“ - vIjA. i, 

yl <4' y u* •■=lji-i *-> o^y 

*='!( iS^ifi yl ^ 

- **-y j4i jjl *• iJs 
ulyy <^l - Ij J v!y <i- i.jy 

•*-**IS'yl^4>«-.|*< 

- K>ji-< y<-i j^"y r* y- 


^Ij lyT &#lj a5^ *J 

jl kp»lj £ ^ c^ti 

CIa^ - L!!r^ ^i..V 

T Lr-*.j T aT" _ Uj 

A-pjifJ J i-T* ju5^ ojj Ifj *0^ 

|_ \ji J fc^A^ ^C^i>*A 

y^ >1 -cyi *^ji/ 

^ £(3^ 

o ^ T -u^ 

£| *5" *1/^ 

If-J *0l* 6 ».a>-J jJ aT* Ai^-T 

l)i jl AwX) AiJ* -X-5' ^_JJ 

- fri.-.A^ 

^ 

.U5\j T ^ -jjij/ 

aI Ai^ A^ UT .oIa*jIj 

A^.^ Ij^ j( ij Av^ 

^ J aS' 

. Ji, Al L ^ o'j-^ 

Ujl r’-*H ’*^1^0- 

aTp^/jI ^ J- 
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^ jjl ^ j' 

^ l-» 0 J j ^ Uj 

aS^Ij.s ^ jj-^ “ 

-^£. (5jy (J” 

IJT* ^ J ^ 

^ - c>=H ^ 

jj' ^ j 

^^1 ^5*^ l^J mm I^A> J*X,CV^ 

^ Jb jja^ o ^ 

(jU. Uj_^i aj 

t/“^ (.5^^ 0^a^c£-J^ 

cS” *-^-3j ' — J 

• o^r^ jb;7 

^ 'eL^ j*'^ 

^ C$_jj-J JJ J^‘'^ C^ 

ej jjl uSsjI jAil 

(3iy***^ J3^ '>— ^ 

^ a ^ jjj 5 ^ 

‘-5'j-=*‘J^* U" f»^ Jj' Ojj-^jJ. 
-0=^^?- ^ iSj^ S Ola* j_^l 

JA JysU 6J ^J 

jJjI ^ O^ 

4^^ jj**^ IS^ Ijla^ 

_)J^ bw*«Afc J 




Oj^ - y^ 

ilr* 6*^ J ^ 

(jUfc. 

jl OJS^J>>^^^ (js^J-^ 

Aj jJ C»**<J^ ^(jU. &Uj J 

A) t-<^3 1 

j* I _^J JSj j\ J.i>. A I (JjJ _ (J 

^S J 3 a 1 aT ^ 

Pjlj (_^ I— *j|J UjI 

y* -V-^1 C^l 

^ jj^ b 

1 ^ o aS*^ Ij 

til III* ) ^1 M CjI * ■-'"I I **-.3 

I 

'y U^-J I 
(JIa*^ Akwij a5^ A^ ^ 

^J-^ Ljc^li oUv5^ J e-^J j.*i 

^i>**^ j' -Ojj b'j £Olj 
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S ^ -5^ J 

jui i^r ii >-■_>- jii*- 

^Jj 'lj=* 4^ 

S *2- 1“'^ 

a- J-i XI lc' JJ LJ»*" lt''* 

- |_f-^J* Lf*^ 

}jj^ «=. lt' l»-* 4^:^^ 

^ jjj 4d_ tri ^ 
iXjJ J l/' *< 4=. 

-4*. OVf' p'-i- 

jiXj *j tjtj ,i_ 

f 1^ ili-f' -<i-i5'*'.fr- iX 
S 4=.«i-3^ 

3*5' ^ •-■ij j - 

^ UA— jjl 

jlS^ 4i**“ j4 o ECi 

i5jj< IJ=^ - ^ cm-’ 

jM ^ i5jW> 

^ IfJ' 4^- •I— )l) - 

-I*-' 

■-5^1 4!- D'><i-.4r-c' 

(^AjU- bj— V— t * bJ a1-4^ 

Jj' J l5j-M jj^ l^l' ‘ ^ 

^ •-^tt>-j 4:1. u***^^-^ 

4^- ur' ' ‘’j 


i.i ji oj-s' o^ 

^ Alljl jU AiJJ I** 


‘■^X^ *‘-^J 

ti ^ f” i-Sju t,S-^ 

_ 4 Zj 1 l»«5^ jf 

tl u— jS* *J^ 

,u.il, (4ji jr- Si) ‘■)'i Sxj 

jul 


iSr^ 

Ijj?” C-x^ 4— 1 J - ‘'-SV 

i-*5'4.-b^ju ji 

X^S^ xS-^ 


jl xxS 

e^jj ,4^ ' 


cjI 44JJ S^y 3 yj 4J'-’ 
tjU^ j *-'Lt jy,J ' ' 

xzSji 
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jJ^jl 

jlj jjl 

^ ^ 2\]3^ ^JJr^ 


<-5o I a 5^ ^ ^ <-) ^ J j 

-<=£_!>* Lgijj ^ olj 

(jsf^ lo «— >Ij.s.. £l_ Ij“\ ( J.A> 

"^3 I 

- Oj'®* |‘‘^_^f'^ (_>^ 

JT ) 

jj 

JJ-^ iSj3^ J’* 

^L. ij^-* _^5^li». 

jjI AXurlj 

fj^:) -c*_ol»i?j3l l^l I^a:u,!j^ 

0*5^"' O-j-J AZmiIj ^ O^is Lj 

jj ^ ^1 -^jl^j;,:) jjl 
- UUi. i^jlp ^ A^«lj 

- Lg^l cu^ l^-i^ 
^ cl-j3^ ^1 k_ 
sC2. c/“l jjl cSj^-* 

jj:> 

^ J J"S^ ^ b-** I— <>v=-»j 

lj:> 6j f 







ol ^ ‘— ’b J L5^-^ 


A 

i^J.i 

i_-o Vj 

^U— A**i^ 

-i_^5^ £■ 

V 


b - 

f 

1 6 Ij 



-25V 

Ar 



fef . . C** „ ^ "* t-j| 

£jlj iX'j ^3^ V_JI ,.b 

^eLu/^U ^jL) i_^j *4 0:5 


3^ ^ ^^3J 

a5^ < I, I ■* ) I ^ I ^ m) 

o=^b 


o*?^ -9j 

S:i.l.M*ii 


-ojj 


^Ovu-^ - «--»»^ ' (ji J _? u5^ 


oO-^ Jl I J li I ^-tc 

- <—*^1 Jl:^^ 3 (J^w^ 

; 


^V~“' -^‘1 ^ 

&lXl« £,;,^ ^ 

1 — <-^/>j jj (_^^5' _3^ 

- (jLo. jl 
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J'ljl 

iJji £=.‘J 

Z. tr-l *>''—■ -<i. j5»- 

lr4< ^ ir^ CJ 

'-^ ' Jj' 

IJj uC>l *r l*j 1/ ij-fjjjA 
t IjT ilj ^jIaU j j-** 
ijAj cJjii JJJ jC.1 l_.l 

'-^ 'JLM^ JJI 

£, 

z_j>^ ;j' '-Sj “-^j* 

S' Z_ O'! - IJ( >• 4=, 

><- j-lil jjl ajIjdA 

H u~t^ 

i>7 i>j tjY* a_f- jT int u*' 

^ *i-^ -U* 

JJ* 

?_jA Oj5^ pJ Ol>»j^ ttJ - ^ 
wl- Aj - ^ ^T ^ 

o\pi <4_ ^ 
dip*" X)* ^ ‘J* 

<i- dy^ t)> <Lrt^ 

o^ ^1 

^ ^ yy 

-j^ ^ 

W-a v!>** ^ 

*. <J>^ d|yy 


a=t^ lt* ^ — 'J^ 

- c^ Aj yj ^ urs^J 

a 5^ oi a] jj^ - i^lt 

T (jy - **=— i S’^k uJ^y u^ 

»l ji «^l i,S-“ 

_ cJ 

—0 

ft^l) - jl ij:— U I 

*v-' i/J c^lS'j\ 

ji ob aL U 

j uT a-' ► iJy* ^-O 

*1*1^ -W 

N y «X-' ^ 6«-«.jr Ij 
^ ^^l_*J^5C>j bl a5"*-*I 

*-jt^ jj 

^ L^ j dU!;^ SpA 

pjj u*— j-i -.— — * (.r^ 

j »_C— 

jl T ji (>1 A^ ,j5C| tfJi*- 

y *— ^ 

oW:^ cr* a* j' 
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JL _ ji J. 5 " 

(JI-^Aj I Aj 

oj 

j^l £^ (T* ■ 

ijj^T” - lT (i-j I4I (j.fe 

- uT^ tJiJ^ 

.\*j jj ^ 

-fir^ ^ ci2. I* I J W 

jlj^J (_5-jl JJ^ 
a 5 ^ ^ .iiLi^ «-jl \S y> 

(^0 LmJ I ^ Ia> j Isfc \2^-S^ ^ yu 

S «- 53 Ul 1 £j.i 

®-9 J ^ j* ^Jlr^ 


lo t — ^ *1 jA ( 1 ^ 5 ^ 

Oj-*> Olj-^_ 5 -j ‘-^1 

C^ “ 

( 4 X^ 1 ) ^ ^* 3 ^ j »^ 

(jr* - Oj^ ^ 1 $^ ^ ^*ilj j.». Uj-*^ 
jjl ^ijjJ t-C" 


OIa>^, Jo - ^ 

t_j|^»* A I — <--«>^fe Is 45 ^ 

“ ^i— 4 — 

j\ olii aJ i^I _jo>. ^ ^ ^ l» 1 ^^ 

^ I l.^ A ^ U a 5^ LttA u>«-“ 

Ai ^ t ^■•'•' — l— I .^i^j 1 ^^^ 4 * 0*1 

I •Jjj ^-j — 

J^ol Mo «■ Li -^3 

ju ji <oJi.r A^ 

* ,_Js *^0 - t-jjj 

o^ '^j^y 

- ^oM Aj.J 5:_J,J &ji.-ij5*' 
t3^1 - A^ 

AA^J^U ^_jOj A^ ^«-5j-? 

— (_,/><<> A a j ^ I i_^j I 

13 "-* -o* o-^ 

jo >^L^ S-a^ _ 4^1 j*l^;fO 

^f‘^rr> - •-»' 

O'* C/' ^ u“* 

y — (Jj^ O*^ jj 

- <-^l |*!Ac- j:i Ua <— JO 
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J-ijI 

_HA - jti 

JJA A. ^ (J~-* 0*>- 

_j52-l . Ua jl4^ ji" 

jt4 ^“1 «d_ f'jM 

Aa) . IjA ly a=-J 

ty^ u"' - 

irl jjl ^A tlJ 

t-jU tL, ^ '-^1 

^A - i5A (OJ^a) 

i a — ^ 

u-* ^ ^ 05* f ^ 
(Y' or* <!- f'oD - o=* 
>-lJJ^ o-T* a^a Ol-J-S' OjEjJ 
^-Ji v- ltI - E" 

- ^A jf AX. t5_j- j*J 

>-■!>“ jT oi)j ‘Si\ 

*1- (■lofN - 0-* |»* *IA 

iljT jS" o>>>« \i ojjiA ._— 
OJ-' V^ A=.<jl jjl LiA ^ 

fixi ^ S'J^ S:'J^ •'-A‘( 

' — y^i <i-j5- (»j o>» i*j 
ti—j-y^SL tri - li oL. 0.1) 
0^2^i l)I r'xM *AA 

LTjA AjIjj jlj £_ 


y f'oH 


- OA'A- 






^]jU> *!)h 

- ilS" ^L-Tr** b *{*btH 

■ — i j ^ 

lt* 

J (** *J ^ 

£-»% jM ^clji 

- c-jI t::*^ J 


ybU e— 0^^ 

^ - ‘■^' 

U*. ,y5^ -0 ^ IjUk— I 
tjfe' ^ ^ t- • ^ <-<1 .lljT 

^ 

A. ^U- u ^A— j5^ 
oliT Ij 

u^ ^ 6 j' 

aJsmIj Ci^ljbl jj5^ tjJ-Oli 

I,— >— - o' *>-SjJ *-^2 

w-jT OU T _ o.:) ilj |.A 

f ' oh*.aJ-jj ir* JA o-^ - o' a- 

A^ (OJ OU^^oi jyj OjT 
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jjiji 

^SUo tJCj (j:) 
jU 


^ oUj - 'WH 
(jUi^lc <_SCj I aX" ^ 

I jjl^ojUii 

_c^J jiS^ Oljs-^J* 

- (Jti* 


j-f" ^ 

‘ 


^ c ^ vor 

^ vrjji Lr 

,x5C*« U uf , 


i— ^ ^ o 

(Jj-fc <^jj 


i i i*o ^ 

^ j-?' Vj *Xj ^ |Cfc 

JJ J-^ pA V^ ^ 

(Ju ljU.ft> 

«_^ 1^-5*” 

I W * ^ tr' ‘-’I - 
jj' j>a^ ^ (J^ 
l/ cr^ H <^l 

cjjlo^ <Ki ^S' ^ (j-l jjl 

(j-l ^jy *1 


OjUx Aj 

J^oj-^S J'jj J 

Lij^ <S ojU^ ^ j*^ 

^ S jt^ -s^ y 


(jlii-^j) jLtAc- ^jij 


£jU L^j ^ 


S|_^J 


tio ^:>j\ *^5^ at_^i 

jl ol *t5^ 

bj_5 •- t— »J I J 

^iS jl bLvjl j 


-^1 1 •— *j 1^ I Ij 1-*^ Oy 

1 ^ Lom^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘*L 3 

L-^J (^ b 

-5^ t-jIiS 

J^y Pii^ ^ JJ ly 

l.^ 

‘*^5 * ^(* ^ I 

^i-53j *-5^ oj jl i_ib 


a 5 ^ &d«Av 9> j( d_^ 

- d^i ^/^ t^jL ;ii 
ol^i^b (^j 1 ^ •&! aS* I 

^3 4^ T -c^^r &|*la;( jT 
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•J ^ 

^ ^ 
iuiji iSj-y- S^ij^ 

_ tpjVj-tE" tjfir* tSj^ 

Ifj' jjl llH *-£) 

OA j-f ur'^.d' ^ 
^i>i -j^ ^-1 

ii>* a-->*' ‘^■’ 

£,ir> f^' 


£_ wjUi iT-l 

fU Jjl i>» ^ ^ 

jUul S ^ 

^IJ il J)'^ £. 

B" ^ jj' ‘J-'- 
,.1^ ^ 

W^jj' ^ 

^w’ J ^ Jf 
-ify^ V- jJ* 

^ > j fi^i if 

i3i u4) r'jH - ('■'^ 

-1*i<jU*->' 

> J JjJ IT- 

Jjl lJ}*^T Jly. iJ 

Ji ^r' ^JV 'J y 


jl i/'jl jl 'j- 

^T .::-* 

lo/ e^ I 2) IT'' 

oU.^ J ^ c-Ti^U. 

-c-S^ >j^ 

^ Ij *Jlj 

U j> ‘-'1^ JJ j -rt“ 

Jlj ^ *'-^-^ '^■’ 

»JV i^j 'j *f'^-*'^->^'^ 
. ub * TU 

Ua f^jri I/' I*’ 

*JUT t(.Ul 

fljjl JT - —S' 

Jj, ‘*5^ 

‘jf- j' -'-^' '^•^'^3'" 
»(. wi jf^r »fi^ 
oj, JVT i^:' -Jii-J if- 

y-»::^i ji 

.c^jl J-b 

A^l« ‘£>J *f '-^ 
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\S^ ^ 

^ j»U -^bil 

aS'I^ k_ 

fi 2 C. f«J tj^ 

S' oLiiU 

-\f ^ dULiy^ ( 3 ^^** ^ 

<sL. cSsj «-j15!)^ 

- iSjM 

-^Js5C«y> t^^iL, c5jt^ ^ 
aLv^l: - fiL- 

^ "JsJ 1 ^^ ^ - 

Jaj|^ ^ _^| a 5 ^ Lb 

tS-^^ ^ ^:>y, 

Jj' csrLfl-^l S 

(ji'* (Sjj^ b I 

-ifjst ^!j 

V 

(jk^ ( 1 ) - u~^ u^i ^ 

^ p)bl (“l/f"* <£_ 

“tfi— aIjIS-* ^ 1 I ^-*u ^ jj>..jp5^ 

(y) 

jl_^ ^ c£-^ *-5^1 

(r) ^ 

->=*- uSCjI j*l^ iS' ^Aj 


L^ 4.5 ^ cjI^ 4 ^ 

- oLIj 


Cbf 


I’-nJ •» ^ J J ^ IaW 


* ■ -* * “^ ^ oL*^,iii •• 1 ^oL-v^ L 

^5^ (_5~^ t-jblj j.?=^ I^j a5^ 

- ^^3 fljjj (jUs^ 
oImi^L j6 I J^i 

S(JLL>_^ j-j j^I iZ^jf 
“ ‘^1 CjLIj Ij ,_^ 

ij j ^ i^j \jf u ^r I 

]sj*A, p| cLs^L - cjjj 

- c:-j| iZ^S" 


‘^ 5 ** ol (0 

u^\ :£j*|jjl (j^S** 
ol Lyi (r) “ 

bT^i^_^;^lJ tjo j*I^>o a 5 ^ 

c5-*Lr" (r) -o-^j^jj., aj 

<Jo fioUijiL a 5^ ol i,^ 

r^j ‘*^ 5^1/* ‘-«l 

-o 5 ^l)^j ^\j^ _ oXj 

6:A^I aTajI 

v«i ^,*Ia 3| JT cbf ^ 
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[>* ^ *L.ili jS' ^ ^ 

--i-jj c- jlpj i_ 

kjl^ 0>^ <1, r'^ 

A>iU. - jT 

flojljT 

'i)'!* S' 

0^1 (Jtr* J*— - ^ 

j*ijVt. ij^i jj .iri^ 
Ljl^ JC*. fijH - ^ ^ L. 

u** Ji) - 1 ^ Ii>*s' 

“lt^ ^ 01a_4 

ipijjt^^j>4S'i: ^rjj jji 

^ «:->2' ^ (Starting line) 

Oyji jjl ^ 

jjj ^S" - ^ ^jjj,:_J>45' 
Jllj) j)Uil-i>4^ 
fIjM '-Sjle-I ijSU -ij 
fUljTjjl Ij^B- 

•J *^ 1 - £. ^1 

is^jj . jji ^ 

(j45*j ^ ^ 

^1 ^ olj ^ ^ 

^lo - |J4 ^ 

«i- |•lrt-^ - J* 

vjlj Jf aJ^ l^Lj _jj' ^J-\ 

^ t-^1 


jl^ IjY^ uo-‘l»I - i—J' (jaI* 

iT^ y‘ lyjr" '-‘M 

- ^*jl^ ^ 

XjiJ [j S— * LJ*J ®fLrH 
t.^.^ » c*5^ 
*1*!^ -uCljj 

- cjU tyV** l/j (JL-jI 

y— I 

AjS" i ^ I 

ii.^«*> jl - i«,.««>^ y— I 

lh ( r'‘‘^* ) 

- *-*ji kr- 

^ Ct) 

lyj V'*^ ■'^-^ 

fc^ o^ T ^ b 

U sr- ' — '/* V*-^ 

vjj' ‘jr- til-jlf Ujf 

- i/) '“-Al- - ‘-^' 

‘'f- tf ^ - j's' 

O-'jl '-^ ’j 
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oL*^U j.5^ olj 

«-5ol_5.r jr.l^^.3 
jt-*> IjlXi ^^1 w 


<S" ^ o-” 

(<•* -•15 

-J-a u ^ ij.r 

j*”!)Vc. <2_ J2. 

j-ii jAjI ,£]_ j J I Ij*)*^ 

(-So I a5o_j.^ IS^ 

'i ^^3 di 

- ^ {j^Jr^ S Jtr^ 

JJ^ *5 J-J 

cL. ( (*1^ l'^'^ ) ,5^ ^ 

- vlijL jji 1.^1/ 

f Jo.^jlj.lj^^jl Jjl 

jji H 

(^ Aj I 

<d— ^"3 - V >" 

4jl« Oj-r^-^i ^1 cLvJilj 0:> 
^ <=i— - ^>1 O^J 

- (jjU^*" . i j-T” 9Lv:)l3 j^«| jjl 

ol«,^l3 C-r^ 

‘“'I (5j_^ 


, ,^£3 .J U. f 

O- d. '-5' 


(JjjU ‘>.5^ _jl 

I &c— — 4— »0 I ti & ^Ij 

Aj *Aaj 

— ^ c- t) l*J J_>*-^ _J ^ '^iJJ 

I - ol fi-o^Ki j*^Vc- £^1 >l_;t-J 

_ (-jI Aj ^ 

cio !j ji ^jjj A^ j:^ 

I J.) Aj ^*u J (_j| 

- i_^5^ Ij 

AO O^/ C.d £(.1^3 

Oj-3 ClI S-^-^ j\ ^ ^<t.J 

£j3ft^&> t-jj v_jl^ &(-jjU».I Ij £o^\j 
£-^^oco> j:3 - 
- ‘-^1 CjLli^ ^JJ 
l)^s^ ‘A?'*' (-.^i> 

k;-“ 

or* (^ “ ‘-'■’I 0>) 

— (— »l I iaj— u 

jl 03JJ ^“j 

£l - C^ Ij 
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The Rebellion of the Uzbeg Nobles in the Eastern 
Provinces during the reign of Emperor Akbar 

By 

Alamgir Mohammed Serajuddin 

1. Introduction Among the nobility of the early Mughal 

Empire, the Uzbegs occupy a prominent position They formed 
a strong family party, closely bound up by blood-relation-ship. 
Their selfless devotion to Emperor Akbar in the early years of 
his reign and the ignommous fate that betook them may be 
favourably compared to the illustrious family of Barmak in the 
service of Caliph Harun-ar-Rashid. Emperor Humayun, during 
the ship-wreck of his life, found in them the useful allies , when 
he was wandering in search of asylum after his debacle at Cfaausa, 
the Uzbegs followed him with unflinching loyalty After his 
return to India when he made the dare-devil-attempt to recover 
his fallen fortune, he was much assisted by them. Emperor Akbar, 
as we know, did not inherit an easy, undisputed throne from his 
father. Various disintegrating forces troubled his path and to 
steer clear of these, he had to wage constant warfare. And in 
these troublesome days, he found in the Uzbeg nobles a great 
helping hand Blochman observes that next to Bairam Khan 
Khan Khanan the restoration of the Mughal dynasty may justly be 
ascribed to the Uzbegs. ^ 

V. A Smith and almost all other modem historians dealing 
with the life and achievements of Emperor Akbar have minimised 
the importance of such devoted services of the Uzbeg nobles 
Therefore, the Uzbeg rebellion m the Eastern Provinces did not 
receive as much attention as it deserves In the present article an 
attempt has been made to re-evaluate the relevant materials and to 
find out the causes, circumstances and results of the Uzbeg rebel- 
lion in the early years of the reign of Akbar in the Eastern Pro- 

1 Ain-i-AkbarJ, Vol I, by Blochmann, published by the A S B m the 
Bibliotheca lodica - p 319. 
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vlncM The scope of the present article being thus limited many 
interesting and important cvenu viz the ongin of the Uzbeg 
nobles their early career their position and status under Emperor 
Humayun their military exploits under the boy PidsbUi Akbar in 
his early years the circumitanccs leading to the chastisement of 
Abdullah KMn Uibeg in M&twa by Emperor Akbar and other 
connected facta could not bo dealt with at length. 

2, Sotveez — ^The contemporary sources dealing with the 
subject include among others (i) The Sin i AkbaxI and (li) the 
Akbamfijna of Abu I Fazl Atl&ml (Hi) The Muntakhabu t TawJt* 
likh of MoUa Abdu 1 Qidir BadionI (iv) The Tabaq&t i Akbarl 
of Nlrim-ud-din Ahmed Bakhshl and (v) the TWkh h 

Flnahtah of Muhammad Abu 1 Qosim Ferishta. The Sin-i Akbar! 
VoL I, contains the biographies of the Uzbeg officials compiled by 
Blochmann cUefly from the Ma Asirol Umara, with additions from 
other sources The AkbaroAma Vol II (mmslaied from the 
PersUn by Henry Beviredge and published by the A S B In the 
Bibliotheca lodtca) devotes a considerable sectlOD in dealing with 
their rebellion The Muntakhabt u Towtilkh Vol U (translated 
by W H Lowe and published by the A S B ) also deals with 
the subject but BadAonfs details ore based to a large extent 
on the Tabaqit I Akbart of NlzAm ud-din Ahmed Bakhshl The 
TabaqAt 1 AkbArl Vol 11 (translated by B De and published by 
the A S B in the Bibliotheca Indlca) treats the snbject in exception 
al details The free translation of Fulshtah entitled History of the 
Rise of the Mohamedan power in India 1829 helps us very little. 
Among the modem scholarly «oris, so far as our subject is con 

cemed that of V A Smith is hopeless while the Cambridge Indian 
History (Vol IV) is almost a copious imitation of both the Akbar 
Dama and the TabaqAt 1 Akbarl 

3 The nobles before and at the Outbreak of the 

Rebellion The chief members of the Uzbeg family party s^ere 

(i) All Qoll 00 Iskander Kfain (hO Bahadur 

IbfAhlmKlJiD and (v) Abd-ullah hhim Iramcdialely before the 
outbreak of the rebellion oU these leading Uzbejs v.lth the 
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exception of ‘A.bd ullah K^an were employed m the Eastern 
Provinces of the far-flung empire ‘AH QqIi ^an was the 
most influential of all the Uzbeg chiefs. After the Restora- 
tion” he was made the governor of Sambhal At the time of 
Akbar’s accession, he was engaged in chastising the unruly 
Afghans of that region but when he heard of the impending fall of 
Delhi at the hand of Himu, he advanced to join Tardi Beg, the 
governor of Delhi in order to offer a united resistence to Himu. 
But before his arrival at Delhi, Tardi Beg disgracefully retreated 
and ‘AH Qnli ^an then met Akbar at Sirhind From there 
Akbar sent him in advance with 10,000 troopers to resist Himu. 
He won the decisive victory of Panipat in the year 1556, and 
acquired the title of Khan Zaman for his consummate military 
skill m the battle. He now held Jaunpur where he enjoyed almost 
unlimited authority. His brother Bahadur ]Khan who made his 
mark In the conquest of Malwa and was made the Vakil, through 
the influence of Maham “nagh, after the dropping of the pilot 
Bairam Khan Khan ghanan, was now appointed to the Itaw^ah, 
Sirkar ' of Agrah, in the neighbourhood of Jaunpur Their uncle 
Ibrahim was the Jagirdar of Sarharpnr 2, a pargana in the Fyzabad 
district of Oudh Iskander Khan was made the governor of Agrah 
after the “Restoration”. On Himu’s approach he joined^ Tardi 

f 

Beg at Delhi and fought Himu valiantly After Tardi Beg’s dis- 
grace, he joined Akbar at Sirhand, fought under Khan Zamah at 
Panipat and received the tittle of Oan Alam for his courage a&d 
valour in the battle He now governed Oudh 3, the most' fertile 
and prosperous jaglr of the empire which he received as tuyul 
after the second battle of Panipat Abd-ullah Khan served' under 
Adham Khan for sometimes When Baz B&,hadur, after the tragic 
end of Pir Muhammad Sirwani had occupied Malwa, ‘Abd-uUah 
Khan was promoted to the rank of Panjhazari and sent to Malwa 
with almost unlimited power. Hd reconquered the Province and 

I 

1 Am-i-Akbari, Vol. I, page 328 

2 Both Abu-1 FazI abd Badaom give the nkme SarharpOr bUt in the'TabaqSt 

It IS Sarwar. - ^ io . \ 

3 Akbamama, Vol. n, p 376 - ‘ ' 
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reigned in Mandu IDca a king^ He was very soon expelled by 
the ^mporor from Milwa ”by reason of some defalcations of which 
he had been guilty* * Evontnally ho took refoge with Qjin 
Zam&n at Jaunpur 

Thus wo see that the Uzbegi were appointed to important 
stations in the Eastern Provmcet. It is apparently strange that 
In spite of this they broke oat into open rebellion Was Akbar by 
his very nature, so ungrateful a monarch as to forget so soon their 
services to his throne and so mditcreet a mao as to drive his most 
powerful and loyal nobles into open rebellion ? Or were the Ud>eg 
chiefs the innocent lambs sacrificed at the alter of Akbar s un- 
warranted wrath? 

4 Caases of the Rebellion — The original sources devote 
themselves to the narration of th£ connected events of the rebd- 
lioo in exceptional details. But unfortunately none of them cared 
to find out its causes From the astray remarks it is almost Im 
possible to find out unythrag substantial and come to any setlsfac 
foxy conclusion. Thus Nhumuddin Ahmed accuses individual 
Uzbeg chioft of the lack of forcsi^l and of doing certain impro- 
per acts” and concludes that His Majesty the Emperor formed 
in his mind a somewhat bad opinion of the Uzbeg tribe*** 
Badkonl only plays the second fiddle to NizSimu-d-din Ahmed 
when he says, After the rebellion of Abd ullab Khin Uzbeg 
suspicion of the whole Uzbeg tribe found access to the Emperor s 
mind” * All these however are too vague and too general terms 
to offer us any clear explanation That the Uzbegs and v>hy the 
Uzbegs alone 7 any weak force against a superior one — H'ere not 
foresighted In engineenns the npheavel is understandable that one 
or two of them committed certain improper acts Is aecqitablc and 
that Akbar came to cherish a bad opinion of the tribe as a v>boIe 
IS tesUfled by his subsequent proceedings But ere these all? 

1 HonlekbabusTavaraJi, VoL n p.e« ttruubtcd by Lo«e). 
s T»b*qil-t-Akbirl,VoU m p 2W 
s MuQteklitbo.t TtwlffUi, VoL H, p.75 
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Abul Fazl, m his characteristic way, finds the Uzbeg nobles* 
guilty of committing thousand mischiefs, practising deceit and 
hypocrisy, showing vanity and haughtiness, doing improprieties and 
becoming seditious. With particular reference to Zaman 

‘Ali Qoli Khan, he writes m a manner peculiar to him, “If a man’s 
destiny be evil and his disposition bad, worldly success is produc- 
tive m him of a thousand mischiefs His erring feet 

stray more and more, and he neither recognises the favours he has 

received nor does his duty to his benefactor sometimes he 

withdraws the veil from before his actions and becomes openly as 
well as secretly a sedition-monger. The evil-ending career of 
‘AH Qnll Khan Zaman is an instance of this. From the commence 
mentofthe coming into India . . he was always committing 
improprieties^ H. M. the Shahinshah .... was continually 
washing the record of his faults and crimes from his own pure 
soul with the water of forgiveness. That black-fated one did not 
appreciate this clemency but went on to accumulate wickedness”.^ 

Here Abul-1 Fazl is at his best as a successful courtier and 
panegyrist. All this makes a pleasant reading but perhaps bad 
history. So we must accept this with due preservations The devil 
does not appear to be as black as it is painted. Khan Zaman had 
obvious faults of character and disposition but not so much as the 
Abul-Fazl makes us believe The responsibility for the outbreak 
of the rebellion was a divided responsibility. Khan Zaman was 
guilty no doubt, but Abu-1 Fazl’s bero was no less 

On the basis of the above contemporary sources no definitp 
conclusion can be drawn Let us see how far the modern scholars 
can help us 

V A. Smith in his attempt to ascertain the causes of the 
rebellion observes, “The leading adventures who had helped 
Humayun and Akbar to recover the throne of Hindustan did not 
readily settle down to the position of mere noble men in an order- 
ed kingdom. They all cherished personal ambitions for sovereign 
1 Akbamama, Vol. II, page 375. 
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power and were constantly breaking Into rebellion” * Thus he 
tcndi to attribute the cause to their * penonal ambitions for lo^e 
reign power This however only partly accounts for the rebel- 
lion and does not explain tbe whole A historical situation is the 
results of numerous forces working together It ii in the 
background of vanoua hiitoncal processes that precede vital his 
torkal actions or decisions that we mutt seek the causes 

Tbe next modem scholar to discuss the causes of the rebellion 
IS Sir Woltcly Haig. In his Cambridge History of India Vol 
nr > he develops three main polnta. In the first place that the 
Uzbegi regarded their retention in the Eastern Provinces as a kind 
of bamshment from court where the Persians and others were 
promoted to highest posts > Secondly that **Their isolation 
while it aroused their resentment, was favourable to the growth 
of a spirit of independence, for the expenses of their military 
establishments furnished them with a pretext for not contributing 
to the Imperial exchequer * And thirdly, that Akbar once in 
dlscreetiy remarked that the Uzbegs were at the root of all the 
troubles and misfortunes that betook his father Humayun.^ As to 
the first point. In view of the services they had done for the res 
toration of the Mughal rule once peace and order was established 
and Akbar firmly seated on the throne the Uzbegs like many 
other nobles naturally desired that their services would bo reward 
ed Akbar tried to satisfy them by appointing them in the Eailern 
Provinces But unfortunately that port of the country was ilill 
unsettled being frequently infested by the relations of tbe Afghan 
usurper SherShahSur which demanded their constant vigilance 
and active military service. It is not too much to snggest that 
they were tried of incessant warfare ond preferred a more leisurely 
responsibility They expected high posts and positions in the 
court but the high expectation entertained by them met with frus- 

t Akbar ths Orest Mothol, p. 74 
1 CunbrRUIDttotyofladlaVollV p 91 
s Jtu 

4 /WJ. 

5 /MJ 
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tration Again, there existed intense jealousy between the Iranian 
and Turanian faction m the kingdom. At that time Akbar was 
supposed to favour the Iranian officers The Uzbegs wJio belong- 
ed to the Turanian faction, deeply resented the advancement of 
the Persian nobility to the loaves and fishes of the court and their 
exclusion from royal favour This Iranian and Turanian clique 
also partially accounts for the rebellion and fall of Bairam Khan 
Kh^ Khan an. 

The second point of Sir Wolseley Haig also deserves consi- 
deration The pretext of their military establishments while 
deprived the royal exchequer of the revenues of the most flourish- 
ing provinces, helped them to grow rich and spend lavishly to 
serve their on n interest In this connection another significant 
fact should not be overlooked. The Eastern provinces being out 
of the way from Delhi ; the Uzbegs had no immediate superiors to 
exert royal authority over them. The long distance of the Eastern 
Provinces from the capital city made them free to entertain ambi- 
tion and made it almost impossible for the emperor to bring them 
under effective control. 

As to the third point, unfortunately the learned scholar has not 
given us to know the source from which he found it out How- 
ever, if Akbar had passed such a remark at all, it was ill-timed 
and indiscreet It may be that Akbar made the idle remark in a 
jesting manner, but the Uzbegs, whose minds were already loaded 
with thousand grievances, had taken it in right earnest Abu-1 
Fazl tells us a parallel story of how a remark made by Akbar m 
jest, was taken by Sakat Singh, son of P.ana Udai Singh in all 
seriousness. 

Blochmann suggests that Iskander ^an rebelled in the 10th 
year of Akbar’s reign “from want of occupation”.' That his 
suggestion has no leg to stand upon is testified by the evidence 
that during the whole penod preceding the rebellion, Iskander 
Khan was the J&girdar of Oudh. 


I Ain i-Akban, Vol I, p 366 
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power and were constantly breaking into rebellion * Thus he 
tends to attribute the cause to their “pcnonal ambition* for to\t 
reign power” This however only partly account* for the rebel- 
(ion and does not explain the whole. A historical situaUon Is the 
result* of numerous force* working together It j* In the 
background of various historical processes that precede vital hU 
torical action* or decisions that we must seek the causes. 

The next modem scholar to discus* the causes of the rebellion 
II Sir Wolscly Haig. In hli ^Cambridge History of India Vol 
IV t he develops three main points In the first place that the 
Uzbegs regarded their retention in the Eastern Provinces as a kind 
of banishment from court where the Persians and others were 
promoted to highest posts’ Secondly that *Their isolatioiu 
while It aroused their resentment, was favourable to the growth 
of a spirit of independence for the expenses of their military 
establishments fomished them with a pretext for not contributing 
to the imperial exchequer * And thirdly that Akbar once id 
discreetly remarked that the Uzbegs were at the root of all the 
troubles and misfortanea that betook his father Homayun.’ As to 
the first point, in view of the service* they had done for the res- 
toration of the Mughal rule once peace and order was established 
and Akbar firmly seated on the throne the Uzbegs like many 
other noble* naturally desired that their service* would be reward 
ed Akbar tried to satisfy them by appoiDting them in the Eastern 
Provinces But unfortunately that part of the couhiry was still 
unsettled being frequently infested by the relations of the Afghan 
niuTper Sher Shah Sur which demanded their constant vigilance 
and active military service It I* not too much to suggest that 
they were tned of Incessant warfare and preferred a more leisurely 
rcsponsibllUy They expected high posts and positions In the 
court but the high expectation entertained by ibem met with f nit 

I Akbar tbc Great Mofhnh p 74 ' 

s Cambride History of lodiiYot IV p 91 
9 lUJ 
i WA 
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tration Again, there existed intense jealousy between the Iranian 
and Turanian faction in the kingdom At that time Akbar was 
supposed to favour the Iranian officers. The Uzbegs who belong- 
ed to the Turanian faction, deeply resented the advancement of 
the Persmn nobility to the loaves and fishes of the court and their 
exclusion from royal favour This Iranian and Turanian clique 
also partially accounts for the rebellion and fall of Bairam Kliaii 
Khem Klianan. 

The second point of Sir Wolscley Haig also deserves consi- 
deration. The pretext of their military establishments while 
deprived the royal exchequer of the revenues of the most flourish- 
ing provinces, helped them to grow rich and spend lavishly to 
serve their on n interest In this connection another significant 
fact should not be overlooked. The Eastern provinces being out 
of the way from Delhi ; the Uzbegs had no immediate superiors to 
exert royal authority over them. The long distance of the Eastern 
Provinces from the capital city made them free to entertain ambi- 
tion and made it almost impossible for the emperor to bring them 
under effective control 

As to the third point, unfortunately the learned scholar has not 
given us to know the source from which he found it out How- 
ever, if Akbar had passed such a remark at all, it was ill-timcd 
and indiscreet It may be that Akbar made the idle remark in a 
j'estmg manner, but the Uzbegs, whose minds were already loaded 
with thousand grievances, had taken it in right earnest Abu-1 
Fazl tells us a parallel story of how a remark made by Akbar in 
jest, was taken by Sakat Singh, son of P.ana Udai Singh in all 
seriousness. 

/ 

Blochmann suggests that Iskander Khan rebelled in the 10th 
year of Akbar’s reign “from want of occupation”.' That his 
suggestion has no leg to stand upon is testified by the evidence 
that during the whole -period preceding the rebellion, Iskander 
Khan was the J&glrdar of Oudh. 

I Sin i-Akbari, Vol I, p 366 < 
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Over and above thoio mentioned above here we thall tnggcit 
some more causes of the rebellion from a study of different facts 
and circnmitances connected with it 

History tells ns that there existed a hereditary ctiimty be- 
tween the Uzbegs and the Chagtiis to which latter tnbe the 
emperor belonged For a time In a common interest against the 
Afghani and other forces thU entnily waf almost forgolicn Bnt 
once the normal state of affairs returned It was not unlikely that 
this enmity would reappear though Abd uKah of MUwa 
Is not known to have formally repudiated the authority of the 
emperor Akbar on the ground of mere suspicion directed an ex 
pedition against him and expelled him from Malvi-a The Uzbegs 
naturally attnbuted this harsh treatment meted out to Abd uUah 
Kb&n to Akbar s and more properl}^ bU tribe s hatred of the Uzbeg 
tribe as a whole 

We have seen earlier that the contemporary soorces attribute 
the causes of the rebellion to the emperors suspidoo of the 
Uzbegs, This vague suspicion may be accounted for b> the 
emperors apprehension of an invasion of Kabul by the Centro) 
Aslan Uzbcgi in concert with the discontented Uzbeg chiefs 
of India. The gradual rise to power of the Uzbegs in Mawira 
al nahr and the growth of their ambitions which was marked by 
the reoccupation of Balkh Badakih^ and KhurJls&n— Akbar s 
ancestral lands fully justified afterwards Akbar s premature sus- 
picion With the rise to power of Abd ullah Khan Uzbeg in 
Central Asia Akbar t relatiou with him actually became strained 
as we see some years later 

The loose morality of Zamln may also be taken to play 
a remarkable part in the subsequent developments All our autho- 
rities agree to state that Khkn Zlamin became the talk of the 
whole country In the third year of Akbar • reign in consequence 
of a love scandal with Shiham Beg n^gc of Humayun On hli 
emphathetlc refusal to comply with Akbar s direction to send the 
page back to court Akbar snatched away some of his tuyuls from 
him. It Is almost certain that Akbar i proceedings against 
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Zaman’s private life irritated him very much, stirred up his wrath 
and later on in right time prompted him to a spirit of vangcancc. 

Pir Md Shirwani was an arch-enemy of Khan Zaman in the 
court-circle When he was elevated to the position of vakil, he 
deprived Khan Zaman of the whole of his molulls’ and had him 
appointed commander against the Afghans who were constantly 
threating Jaunpur Khan Zaman inflicted several defeats on the 
Afghans and cxirried off immense plundci and numerous elephants 
which he did not send to court but retained for himself He, thus, 
enriched himself by the booty but he was in constant drerd of the 
emperor’s asking an account of it. When Akbar personally moved 
against him in the sixth year of the reign to punish him for mis- 
appropriation of war-spoils, Khhan Zaman and his brother Baha- 
dur Khan delivered the spoils but there is no denying the fact that 
this sarrender of their accumulated wealth was made much against 
their will and they could not reconcile themselves to what must 
have appeared to them nothing short of loot and tyranny Under 
the circumstances. It was only in the fitness of things that they 
would meditate a revenge when time would be ripe. 

The following points also may be put forward In the first 
place these Uzbeg nobles were stationed in the Eastern Provinces 
for 6 to 7 years though the general policy was to transfer the 
governors m a short period The young age of Akbcr coupled 
with the turbulent nature of the Uzbeg chiefs and the soil to 
which their services were called for, must have allowed the Uzbegs 
entertain high hopes The fact that they refrained from sending 
the profits of their military establishments to the court is a suffici- 
ent testimony for scribing to them such intentions. 

Lastly, another probable explanation of the rebellion may 
here be given. The Uzbeg chiefs, as we know,' descended from 
the royal line of Shaiban They were proud of their royal pe- 
digree and they maintained all along a strong family-solidarity 
^an Zaman ’s descent from such a glorious and illustrious royal 
1 Am-i-Akbari, Vol I, p.320 
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lino along with his over weariing pride and arrogance might hare 
pointed out to him bis own fitness for empire 

(5) Coune —Whatever might be the causes Akbar was 
coTiTinced of the disaffection of the Uzbcgs and earlv in 1565 
isined an order that Aaliraf should go to Iskander Kh5D 

and Induce him on promises of royal favour to come to court 
and take the oath of fealty to the Emperor But theSUzbegi 
who had plenty of gricvancct against the Emperor were resolved 
to stand and fall together Iskander KMn met hli relatives at 
Jaunpnr and there In a family conclave the Uzbeg chiefs decided 
to take up arms and embark upon a plan of campaign They 
were encouraged by the preoccupation of the Emperor with elC' 
pbant hunting in a region far off from the Eastern proviocet, fer 
they ^d to one another At this time the royal cortege is far 
off and engaged In elephant bunting let ns form two bonds ! 
Iskandar Kl^ and Ibrihim Kt&n will go to QanauJ by the route 
of Ludkoow and itir up strife there and Ali QuH Kh&n and b!i 
brother Bahidor ^fll 8<5 by ihe route of Manlkpor aplasi 
Majonn 0.iC|ihkI who is figlfd&r there and raise the flames 
of seditiotL In this way perhaps we shall succeed'* 1 

IbrUiIm ^&n and Iskander Kh&n^ on their way to Kanonj, 
defeated the imperial officers in a hot engagement near the town 
of Nlmkhlr* and compelled them to retire to the fort All Qull 
Khin and Bah&dur besieged Mojnnn Uhln Qaqihid Minikpor 
Majnon Khl n who was an expenenCed and tried leader did not 
think u was to give battle to the oNcrwbelming forces of 
Zam&n He sheltered himself !n the fort of kl&nikpor and sunv 
moned Asaf Khan to hit relief Asaf KhAn fresh from the 
victory of Qarha Kaiangah' joined him and both then, Nlzim- 
ud-dln Ahmed telll us made a firm stand and sat down In front 
of the enemy”* It docs not become clear w bat they actually dM 
Bsdionl following Nizimuddht Ahmed t lead writes 

I AkbsmlJtui, VoUlJ p 37i. 

1 ItUstownlalboSitlpurdbtnctor Oodh, 

S Oondoviu^ 

* Tab*q*t, Vol.n p 5S6, 
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“They set down m front of Khan Zaman” ; while Fazl says, 

* when the latter was emboldened by Asaf ^an’s help he frequent- 
ly sent out brave men from the fort to contend with Ah Quli Khan’s 
forces”! It IS however certain the the combined forces of 
Majnan Khan Qaqsbal and Asaf Khan were no match for the over- 
whelming forces of Khan ZamhJi and Bahadur. When Akbar 
received the disquieting news, he at once despatched Mu’nim 
Khan Khan Khanan with a body of gallant men as an advance- 
force and himself left Agra with a huge army, on 24th May, 
1565. He crossed the Jamna and with astounding rapidity reached 
Lucknow where Iskander Khan was preparing to make a stand 
As the Akbarnama^ informs us, Iskander Khan bad become so 
much confused on receiving the information of Akbar’s surprise 
march that m great consternation, without giving any battle, he 
took to flight. Abul Fazl ^ states that the emperor sent some 
gallant and capable men to pursue the fugitive and that they 
slaughtered many soldiers of Iskander Here Abul Fazl appears 
to have taken a biased attitude In spite of Akbar’s keen inten- 
tion, pursuit was impossible as the horses m the imperial camp 
were completely exhausted, which,^ Nizam-ud-din tells us, assisted 
Iskander Khan in carrying off his life in safety and reaching Khan 
Zaman and Bahadur Khan before Manikpar However, on hear- 
ing the fall of Lucknow and Akbar’s forward march, Khan Zaman, 
hurriedly retreated across the Ganges to Hajipur and entrenched 
himself there. 

From Hajipur, the disaffected LFzbeg officer, Khan Zaman 
applied for assistance to Sulaiman Karrani, king of Bengal who 
was strongly attached to Khan Zaman. Akbar, fearing a hostile 
coalition between them, sent a messenger to Sulaiman Karrani for- 
bidding him, on pain of royal displeasure, from rendering any 
help to Khan Zaman. Incidentally the emissary was arrested in the 
rebel camp. Thereupon Akbar sent a second envoy to Mukund 

1 Akbamama, Vol. II, p 377 

2 Akbamama, Vol 11, p. 399 ^ 

3 IBid 

^ Tabaqat, Vol. H. p 298 
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Deo of Orriia* requesting him with promUet of toyal favour to 
attack Sulaitn^ In the event of the latter s rendering any atsi$« 
tance to the rebels Needless to say the Raja of Onssa readilj 
agreed to comply with his request ^ 

In the meantime a complication 'arose. Awf misappro- 
priated much of the treasures of Chauragarh. Abkar s court 
waa-a hot bed of corruption and Intngue The finance minister 
Muraf^ KljAn AJl Tarbatl expected that Asaf Kb^ would 
share the booty with him When he was disappointed he 
threatened to investigate Into the misappropriation and ^taf KMn 
out of fear suddenly fled from the royal camp on I7th Septcra 
her 1565 in concert with his brothort Vialr Khtn 

KtAn Zamin was encamped at NSjhan opposite to the 
imperial forces on the south bank of the river Gognu With a 
view to creaung a division of the imperial army and thus to fish 
in the troubled water he managed to send Bahador Kh&u and 
Iskander Ktfi” to the tenitory *of Sarwar But Akbar was more 
alert and to hold the Uzbegs in check he sent Mir Mulzx nl mulV 
to the Pargana of Khalrftbid Disappointed by Akbar t vigilance 
Khan Zaman thought it wise to open negotiations with hU old 
friend Mu nlm Khin Kbim Kh&nan for pardon and lobmiision 
Akbar could not believe in the sincerity of the rebel but at the 
request of Kb&n Kh^&n authorised Klun and 

Jahan to arrange terms of peace Nizamud-dln* writes. As rtia 
tions of affection and friendship were strong bclMcn the tut) 
(Kh3ji Qjinfiin and Kl^n Zarain) at this lime in accordance u1ih 
their former reblions the doors of correspondence were opened 
from both sides, and it was decided that Kh^n Zamin shouM hate 
nn interview with Khin KhioAn and the terms of peace should 
b determined in their presence. Dot in spite of their rcbtloo* 
orntfcction and friendship neither party apparently fully trusted 
the other Abul FazaP says that lihiu Zam*n was suspicious of 
certain det oted heroes who would lie in wait and finish of the 

t Bsaiool e*IU h Sinlif N A. Ssrwlr ft Sardar A-N Sarwar DUot 
S IdcirtlOef UwhhSartarpur 
1 TibaoSt. Vol It p. 304 
Atbaroaou. \oL tt. p. 3t9 
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scoundrel”, / e. Khan Zaman. and so he proposd that the terms 
of peace should be settled by letters and messengers, but on 
Mu’nim’s refusal to use this channel of communication, it was at 
last decided that the two should meet each other, with 2 or 3 
trusted followers m boats in the middle of the river. 

In December, 1565, Khan Zaman met the meditators in a 
boat in the midstream of the Ganges and patched up a reap- 
proachment, the principal stipulation being that Khan Zaman 
should send his mother and uncle Ibrahim and the famous elephants 
he possessed to the court Mu ’mm ^an Khan Khanan accom- 
panied the hostages to the court where Akbar pardoned Khan 
Zaman on conditions that he refrained from crossing the Ganges 
while the imperial troops were m the field.^ 

While the negotiations were on progress, Mir M*uizz-ul-mulk 
and Raja Todar Mall, though well aware of it, deliberately pro- 
voked Iskander Khan and Bahadur ]^an to hostilities. Their 
policy of aggrandisement was dictated by two principal motives. 
In the first place they wanted to distinguish themselves by a vic- 
tory ; secondly, they were envious of the Khan Khanan and 
attempted, by provoking Iskander and Bahadur, to discredit the 
the Khan Khanan in the eyes of the Emperor. But the malcontent 
Amirs were dissatisfied with their leadership and only fought half- 
heartedly. This enabled the two Uzbeg chiefs to inflict a 
crushing defeat on Muizzul-mulk and Raja Todarmall. Akbar 
reprimanded them for their indisoreetness and did not take thing 
seriously 

At the time of Mu’nim Khan’s intercession for Khan Zaman 
Akbar said, “We pardon him, but it will be surprising if he remain 
constant m the ways of obedience” 2 His suspicious were very 
soon justified for Khan Zaman transgressed the conditions of his 
pardon by crossing the Gogra to Muhammadabad and sending 

' Tabaqat, Vol H, p 309 ^ ^ 

2 AkbamEma, Vol. II, p 304 
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ageati to take ponestloo of Gh^zipor asd Jaunpur Akbar at 
once took the bold step of Imprisoning Kb&n ZanAnn mother 
at Jaonpur and set ont on 2 February 1566 to ebasHse 
Kh&n Zarain KlAn Zamln on receiving the news of the 
emperor s advance with a mighty force, withdrew accrou the 
Oogra to the skirts of the Sawahki moimtnins in the Himalayas 
While Akbar was returning from the futile pursuit ho was ^ven to 
know that Bahadur Khan taking the advantage of the absence 
of the royal troops disccndcd upon Jaunpur released hit mother 
seized Asaf Kh& n and plundered the cltv Akbar reached 
Jaunpur immediately and * ordered to pursue the rebels once 
more ** and to capture their body dead or alive On learning of 
Akbar « strong determlnarion Co cxfermlnate the rebels 
Zamin once again appointed intcrmcdlanes to Intercede for him 
for an unconditional surrender Abkar once mote pardoned the 
rebels offences on condition that they repented their evil deeds 
for he said, 

If the offender know this troth that every motnent 

What joy I have in pardoning a guilty one 

He always would with dellbctalion offend 

And would with excuses to mo Mi offences bring ’ ’ 

But we arc sceptic about the quality of the emperor s pardon 
It was probably dictated more by bis war weariness and insufficient 
number of soldiers at that time than by the spontaneity of mercy 

In the meantime ^lafKh&n bemg hotly pursued by Akbar s 
agent, Qatim ICtan took shelter with Zamin and thus 

as Badionl scrathlngly remarks Alas I be came out of thcvicll 
and fell Into the snare < Very soon he had cause to repent for 
taking this new protection I^jth ccotiderable difficulty he with 

I BadJooT Vottr P.SS 
t Aibanilffls, Soh It, p 39f 
S Ttbaqdt. VoL It, p 314 
4 MuflUtltb Vol II p. I&. 
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his brother Vizir Khan made his escape frm Khtxn Zaman s camp 
where he had been subjected to severe military duty, to the court 
and was pardoned by the Emperor. 

In November, 1566, Muhammad Hakim Mirza instigated by 
the malcontents invaded the Punjab but on the emperor s 
approach, he beat a hasty retreat. At Lahore, the emperor 
received the di'iturbing nevs of the rebellion of the disalTcctcd 
Mirzas. News still more disquieting v as m store for him The 
Uzbeg’s, being emboldened by Hakim Mirz.i’s invasion, repudi- 
ated the peace-obligations and again revolted They had the 
audacity to read the Khutba and strike coin in the name of 
Hakim Mirza'. We have it from Badaoni that Mulla GlinzTili, a 
poet of Mashhid composed this verse — 

“In the name of the gracious and merciful God, 

Muhammad Hakim is the heir of a kingdom”.^ 

In their frenzy they even invited him to make a fresh 
attempt on the throne of Delhi. Akbar with surprising 
rapidity reached Agra, detached a force to deal wjih Iskander 
Khan in Oudh and himself decided to pursue Oan Zanian 
and Bahadur Khan Akbar’s troops were tired of incessant 
warfare and were reluctant to embark upon a new prolonged 
corapaign But Akbar was resolved this time to settle wallers 
with the Uzbegs once for all. As soon as ‘All Qnli Khan 
and Bahadur • Khan heard of the expedition of the Emperor, 
they crossed the Ganges and fled towards Kalipi Our sources’ 
mention that Akbar crossed the Ganges with only 11 or 15 men, 
which may be compared favourably to the sevcntccn-raen-cxpcdi* 
tion to Bengal in the 13th century. ElliotV version is that he 
accompanied some 1,000 or 5,000 men. The Uzbegs' were ill- 
prepared to withstand a determined foe. Akbar rook them by 
surprise and in the terrible engagement that ensued, Behedur nas 
^^t^en captive When he was brought before the Emperor he 


1 Muutekhab, Vol.ll, p, 94. 

2 Ibid 
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laid 'Bahidur ^vhat evil had we done to you that you have 
been the caoie of all this itrife and sedition 7” t Bahadur bent 
low in shaTie All the* contemporary lourcet agree that the 
emperor did not intend to put him to death but the Amirs did not 
consider it advisable that he cbould be allowed to live and to he 
was beheaded It remains unexplained why the Emperor did 
not wish to put him to death * wnch we sec that repeated rebeb 
lions of the Uzbegs tried his padence and immediately after the 
capture of Bahidur ho issued an order that Whoever brought a 
Mughal rebel s head shouid get a gold mohar and whoever 
brought a Hindustani s head should get a rupi’ * and after the 
war was over he subjected the followers of the Uzbeg chiefs to in 
human torture However after the captivity of Bahhdur a heavy 
elephant charge was directed and In that fierce charge AH QuU 
Khan fell down from hli horse When an elephant Harting by 
name was about tq trample upon him he called out to the driver 
of the elephant I era a great man If you lake me alive to the 
Emperor you will receive favours** * Poor Kh&n Zam&ol perhaps 
he hoped against hope for his IMe But the driver taking this to 
be a piece of nonsense talk trampled him under the foot of the 
elephant or rather as Abul For! sarcastically remarks * hinder the 
weight of his sin and ingratltade Thus the rebellion came to a 
close DiCTerent chronicles give difTerenl names to the place where 
the battle wns fought Abul FazF says The glorious victory^ look 
place in the territory of the village of Sakritwtl which Is in the 
province of Illahibls (Allahabad) They made it a city and gave it 
the name of Fathpur Nizam ud-din Ahmed* states that this 
victory took place In the village of Mankarwil one oT the dtperr* 
dencies of Joil and Piyak now known and celebrated as Ilbbls 

1 AkbsnAms, Vol.ll.p.432. 

> A.R p 433 1 MomeVhtb p ».100 Tabaqit. p. 336. 

> Moatekhib, p 99 

i Albinuma, VoL 11 p 433 

5 Tthaqll, p. 135 

• Vok II p. 433 

1 p 434 

• TtlwqM, p. 336. 
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(A^llahabad) And Badaond supports Nizam-ud-dm Ahmed’s 
version V A. Smith wrongly informs us that Badaoni spoils it 
as Ma’akarwal^ m Lowe, Vol II, Page- 100 In fact, in Lowes 
translation (Vol. II, Page 100), the spelling is Mankarwal. How- 
ever, all these forms were intended for Mankuwar, a village 
about 10 miles south-west of Allahabad.^ 

When Iskander ^in heard of the disaster, he made propostds 
of peace and managed during the negotiations to escape ^\Itll his 
family from Oudh where he had been so long besieged by 
Muhammad Qali Oan Barkis to Gorakpur^ which then belonged 
to Sulaiman Karrani, king of Bengal Karratii who wished at all 
hazards to beat peace with the Emperor, did not agrccc to incur liis 
displeasure by giving shelter to such a dangerous political refugee 
for an indehnitc period Iskander ultimately left Bengal and 
approached the Emperor, through ^in Khinan Mu’niin Khan 
Akbar pardoned him and granted him as tuyul the Sirkar of Luck- 
now where he breathed his last peacefully sometimes later. 

(6) Disposition of Emperor Akbai as revealed in his dealings 
with the Uzbegs — The repeated and prolonged rebellion of the 
Uzbeg nobles sorely tried the Emperor’s p.aticncc. He was so much 
excited by their treacherous proceedings tliai one Muhammad 
Mirak Rizavi, who had attached himself to Khan Zaman and cham- 
pioned the cause of the Uzbegs, when taken captive after the 
battle, was tortured inhumanly by means of an elephant for a 
considerable length of time. The Tabaqat would make us under- 
stand that ‘*the animal having crushed him several times, with its 
trunk, he was m the end pardoned, on account of his being a 
Saiyyad” 5 But here we can only say that the fact of his being a 
Saiyyadfi did not help him very much for as the Akbarnama itself 
states, “For five successive days he was brought out, and tor- 
tured in the place of execution” J There is none denying the fact 

1 Muntekhab. Vol IT, d 100 

2 Akbar the Great Moghul, p 80— footnote 

3 Cunmgham-Xrch Survey Rep. X, pp 5. 6. 

^ Ain-i-Akbari Vol I, p 366 

5 Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Vol II, p 338 , 

® Descendant of the Prophet of Islam 

2 Akbarnama. Vol II, p 436 > 
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that Emperor Akbar was immune from the love of ferocity for its 
own lake but at the larac time thii also holdi true that he could 
display a maximum degree of cruelty once ho wai exasperated by 
obstinate and deliberate reiistence to hi* will The condign 
punishment he Inflicted on the Uzbeg chief* and their misted 
follower*, IB a proof— if any it required — of this Protracted op* 
pMUion to hi* Will and authority was a heinous crime to his c^es 
and when the opposition bad been suppresced and crushed by hit 
over whelming force and lupenor ctrategy be was not always leni* 
ent and merciful The brutal treatment meted out to Muhammad 
Mirak Rlzavi i* an instance of this His hanhnei* to a fallen foe 
was a defect no doubt, but this was the defect of great qualities 
Again his clemency when shown often was dictated by policy 
rather than by icnilmeot It was probably more from policy 
than from the spontaneity of mercy that he extended psrdon second 
time to Kh&n Tanikn and BAhkdur as we have already seen 

(7) SignJjieaw and results —The Uzbeg rebellion was ■ 
dangerous threat to the very security of the empire It was a 
systematic, well-directed attempt to overthrow the Emperor and 
had It succeeded— end there was a fair chance of its success — 
Akbar s tbroue and in all probability his person would un- 
doubtedly be in jeopardy In between the second battle of 
Panipat of the year 1556 and the crucial year of 1581 this was 
the most formidable upheavcl which shook the >‘efy foundation of 
the empire. The Mirzas broke out into open rebellion during the 
turmoil of the Uzbegs and that they were inspired to some extent 
by the rebellion of the Uzbegs is undeniable A hostile combina 
tion of the Uzbegs and the Mlrzsi would have been n nightmare 
to Akbar Fortunately to the great relief of the Emperor such 
a coahilon could not be cfTected due to clashes of interests be- 
tween the discontended group*. In their all-out elTott to oust 
Akbar and frantic search for a ruler more in sjinpaihy \Mlh them 
the Uzbegs got a pliable instrument In Muhammad HaUm Mlria 
Akbar t half brother Had the mos-e bore friHi and had lULim 
MIrza been able to capture power (a debaucher that he was) It 
would have been very unforlunale for Indio. 
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But thanks to emperor Akbar's alertness, the Uzbeg re- 
bellion was utterly crushed its ring-leaders cruelly executed 
and their followers brutally tortured, so that the last relic of 
the rebellion was uprooted He could now deal more con- 
veniently with the Mir7as As to Hakim Mirza some year 
later ( 1581 ) he again invaded India but was thoroughly 
humiliated The Uzbegs were irreparably alienated and their 
assignments were distributed to the royal favourites They 
did never reconcile themselves to Akbar’s high-handedness 
(they took Akbar's proceedings against them to be so) But 
weak, powerless and Icadcrless in the court as they were, 
they never succeeded in taking vengeance on the emperor 
Ultimately the spirit of vengeance withered away 

(8) Conclusion — In retrospect, what strikes us most is 
the fact that the Uzbegs stained the record of their life- 
time service and devotion by turning shamlcss traitors to 
the throne to restore which one decade ago they deemed 
nothing too great to sacrifice Bairam lUian Kiian Khanan 
also rebelled But there is a great difference between the 
two rebellions Bairam's rebellion appeals to our heart and 
we feel sympathy for his tragic fate But the Uzbegs fail to 
evoke such sympathy in our mind Their proceedings make 
them detestable to us 




Akbar’s relation with Rana Par tap Singh of 

Mewar 

By 

Abdul V/ahhab 

Gifted with the true insight of a Statesman, and liberal m 
outlook, tolerant at heart and broad m mind, and born under the 
sheltering care and protection of a Hindu, when his father, 
Humayun, was rambling as an exile, Akbar, *a strong imperialist 
by instinct’, realized the value of the Rajput friendship in his task 
of building up an empire m India for his dynasty, and also 
understood that there could be no Mogul Empire in India without 
their active help and co-operation, no social or political synthesis 
without their intelligence And by his sagacious and generous 
policy, he actually won the hearts of most of the Rajput chiefs 
But only Mewar, where the Rajput spirit and character had 
manifested itself “ in its very quintessence” did not bow its head 
in obedience to the Mogul Emperor A man like Akbar who 
cherished the ideal of an all-India empire could not endure to see 
Mewar as an independent country, the control of which was 
facilitated oy the prevalence of internal discord, following the death 
of Rana Sanga, and by the weakness of his unworthy son, ,Uda] 
Singh, and demanded by economic interests Udai Singh died 
like an independent King though he lost his" ancestral capital, 
Chito , and at his death, his son Pratap Singh, a man of 
commanding genius, a born soldier and a true lover of liberty, 
appeared in the tumultuous scene of Mewar to continue fighting 
against the Mogul occupation of Chitor, and for the defence and 
independence of Mewar and for the regaining of Chitor, which his 
weak father failed disastrously to defend against the might of 
the imperialist and consequently retain m the Rajputs’ possession. 
Thus, the relation between Emperor Akbar and Rana 
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Kik a* of Mewar was greatly embittered, seriously strained and 
far from friendly 

Rana Paertap Singh ascended to the titles and renown of 
an ilJustrioas house but without a capital without resources 
hts kindred and dan dispirited by reverses” * This quotation 
illustrates clearly the position of Pralap Enkindled by the 
splendid deeds of his ancestors and reading that Chltor 
had more than once been the prison of their foes”^ and 
exalted with the noble and brave enterprise of the recovery 
of Chltor the exoneration of the honour of his house and 
re-establishment of its power Praiap who firmly believed by 
the noble and just reasoning that hit own sincere attempts might 
work together with the revolutions of fortune to overturn the no 
stable throne of Delhi * came humcdly into conflict with his ants 
gonist, Akbar urtio was then immeasurcably richest meratreh 
on the face of the earth. Bat to hii utter dismay he foimd that 
hii subtle opponent was neotraUsing his excellent purposes by 
arraying against him his kindred in faith at well as blood 
that is to say the princes of Marwar Amber Bikaner and c%tn 
Bundi later his firm ally and his own brother Sagarjl,’ devoid 
of the high Rajput ideals of chivalry and independence courted 
friendship of his adversary the Mogul Emperor None but the 
bravest of the brave could have dared to match the chivalry of 
poverty-stricken Mewar against the glittering hosts rf nch 
Hlndostan.”* 

l Rans Pnttp Sbgh Is tmuITr called by tJw Muhammadan* tUu Kfta 
KJka (In Mawar Olfa la Malwa KoksX meaoteqi a *‘Small boy** ( AfaH- 
AkbaiP ^ 339i. 
s Tod,AnnaU Vol Up 385 
S Tod Annala, VoL L, p 385 
4 Tod. Airnab, V o1 i p. 385 
s Dr Smith Akbar the Great Mofol. p 148 
* Tod, Atmali, Vot 1. p 386 

r SasartU Paraiap a brother held ibe fotlret* and landi of m 

drtoeodantf formed an arternhwcUn called •Sasarwat* »bo cootloocwt® 
boW ICaadihar UH the Ume ofSlwa! 3a| Siagh of Amber whoie 

at otK of the Straps of ilw Mosul eotm enabkd Wra to went H ff^ 

Saftr^a hioe upon their rtfui*! to mlermirry whh the hou« of Answer 
I Dr Smith. Abhor the Great Mofol. 148. 
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The chronicles ot Rajasthan relate an anecdote which illus- 
trates the Rajput mentality of the lime. On one occasion, 
when Raja Man Singh of A.mber was returning from Sholapur 
campaign, he sought an interview with Ran a Pratap Singh on 
the bank of Udayasagar lake, and was mortally offended because 
the Rana refused to receive him in person, or eat with him Raja 
Man divined the cause of his absence, and said “If the Rana 
refuses to put a plate before me, who will?” The Rana express- 
ed his regret, and added that “he coul^not eat with a Rajput 
who gave his sister to a Toork, and who probably ate with him”. 
Raja Man left the feast untouched ‘save the few grains of nee 
he offered to Undeva, which he placed in his turban”’, observing 
as he withdrew “It was for the preservation of your honour 
that we sacrificed our own, and gave our sisters and daughters to 
the Toork , but abide in peril, if such be your resolve, for this 
country shall not hold you,” and looked towards the Rana who 
appeared at this sudden end of his visit and said, “If I do not 
humble your pride, my name is not Maun”, to which Pratap 
gave his reply, “ he should always be happy to meet him”, 
while somebody, in less dignified terms, felt a desire he would not 
forget to bring his ‘Phoopa’,2 Akbar 

But no obstacle was too alarming for this national hero of 
Rajputana, who was made of nobler stuff than his relatives 
“The magnitude of the peril confirmed the fortitude of Pratap 
who vowed in the words of the bard, ‘to make mothers milk 
resplendent , and he amply redeemed his pledge.”^ Rana Pratap 
Singh, who withstood the combined efforts of the empire, for a 
quater of a century, “at one time carrying destruction into the 
plains, at another flying from rock to rock, feeding his family 
from the fruits of his native hills, and nearing the nursling hero 


1 

2 
3 


The Hindus, as did the Greeks and nations of antiquity, always made 
offering of the first porUon of each meal to the gods, Annedev meaning 
‘the god of food’. 


“Phoopa” IS a Bengalee word, meaning the husband of the paternal aunt 
This clause is inaccurate rhetoric The author comments later on ‘the 
repose he (Pracapj enjoyed during the latter years of his life, * and ascribes 
that repose partly to a change in Akbar’s sentiments which did not reallv 
take place {Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul) Tod, Vol i, p 386 ^ 
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Atnra amidst savage beasts and scarce less savage people a fit 
heir to his prowess and revenge * restricted to himself and 
successors every article of pomp and luxury, until the emblems 
of her honour and glory should be set free. 

The Rana, who foresaw the danger at once took iramcdiitc 
measures to remodel and reorganise his government adoptmg it 
to the emergencies of the times and to his meagre resources, and 
devised regulations ^ make hu army more efficient and better 
equipped He strengthened Kumbbalmcr, now the seat of 
Government as well as Gogunda and other mountain fortresses 
and decided to adopt the method of guenlla warfare In dealms 
with the Moguls Rana Pratap enforced obedience to his stem 
policy and by patriotic sevety he made the garden of Rajas 
than of no value to the conqueror and the commerce already 
established between the Moghol court and Europe carried 
thfongh Mewar from Surat and other parts was cal off and 
plundered 

After the loss of Ctutor Rana Pratap constracted a town 
called Kokanda * with fine houses and gardens hi the mouniains 
of Hinduwara There he passed bis days in rebdUon And 

His Majesty s mind was always Intent upon clearing the bnd 
of Hindustan from the troubles ond disturbances created by 
infidels and evil men ^ According to Nizamuddin BakhshU 
Akbar was perfectly nght to think in the above light, but it 
Rana Pratap s bounden rather tolcmn duty to fight to the IsM to 
keep up the banners of Mewar high In the sky The choicest 
worship for the social state from which the lamp of the recluses 
gets light it when majestic rulers obliterate the darkness of the 
desert of presumption by the efTulgcnce of fanceing wisdom «nd 
the flashes of the world-adorning sword and the c ause of the 

l Tod Aimals Vol I p. ME. 

1 Thh it ih* tpeUiof of OUT MSS., otBidatmi aod of ibe Lackoow cd 
ofth« Aktamjinu Toddcalhth«pt«cs**aotooada*' Bto c hm ana t Ate i 
AkbirT Votl,p S39)in1t«lt*’Ootundah“ 

1 Nlz»aMJd-dla,T Aib*ri.p 71. (Ti Elliot A Dowsoo.) 
s HUimud-<Ua,T Akbsd^p 91 
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stiflf-necked way-farers of the laaes of pride to journey to the 
city of supplication great rulers of the east from the rubbish 
of their existence, for most evil doers are of a wicked nature, 
though some are only foolish, so that they may obtain their 
deserts, and mortals their repose, and that every one may, under 
the shade of peace, make his own fashion of divine worship and 
his customs a means of thanks-giving, thus may the outer world 
acquire repose and adornment, and the spiritual world set its 
face towards increase and development ^ “In accordance with 
these views, as the disobedience and presumption of the Rana, 
as well as his deceit and dissimulation had exceeded all bounds, 
H H addressed himself to his overthrow Rana priced inde- 
pendence and liberty above everything, and so it was not his 
presumption or disobedience, deceit or dissimulation to hold the 
standard of Me war unfurled in the sky, and Rana Pratap, the true 
patriot, should be exonerated from the charge of evil motives and 
infidelity This charge of Abul Fazl may be refuted by saying 
that It was impossible for an orthodox courtier and panegyrist 
like him to fully realise and appreicate the greatness of the Rana 
and the loftiness of the purpose for which he waged a life-long 
war against the empire of the Moguls “His (Rana Partap’s) 
patriotism was his offence Akbar had won over most of the 
Rajput chieftains by his astute policy and could not endure the 
independent attitude assumed by the Rana who must be broken 
if he could not bend like his fellows” 2 

The insult thus accorded to Man Singh, and the independent 
attitude thus exhibited by the war preparations of Rana Partap, 
roused the war-like attitude in Akbar, who resolved solemnly to 
humble “ the pride of Rana of Chitor, the acknowledged chief of 
the great Rajput confederacy.”^ This solemn promise “hastened 
the first of those sanguinary battles which had immortalized the 


1 Abdul Fazl, ‘Akbarnamah’ (Tr Benendge) Vol. in, p 236 

2 Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul 

3 Cambndge, ‘Hist, of India’. Vol iv, p 97 
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name of Partap nor will Haldighat be forgotten while a Secsodia 
occaples Mcwar or a bard survives to relate the tale > Albar 
took the field against the Rajput Prince ettabliihing his head 
quarters at Ajmer the celebrated fort rcsi In his task he was 
honestly assisted by some of the greatest Rajput captains and 
diplomats like Bihar! Mall of Amber his son Bhagwandas and 
grandson Man Singh and many petty chiefs of Rajasthan who were 
transformed into satraps of Delhi and truely did the Mogul 
historian designate them at once the props and the armaments 
of the throne ** lliese were no doubt, gnevkms odds aplnst 
Pratap When the arms of his countrymen thus turned upon 
him and the Hindu prejudice of helping the distressed was thus 
violated by every pnnee of Rajasthan excepting that of Bundi, 
the Rasa repudiated all alliance and friendship with those who 
thus degraded themselves He was nobly supported by the sons 
of Jaimall who shed their blood along with the succeston of 
Patla^ in his cause by the first class nobles of bis own kin the 
descendants of the ancient princes of Delhi of Patan of Marwar 
and of Dhar in his noble mission 

Prince Salim, the heir of Delhi led the wor guided by the 
counsels of Raja Man and the distinguished apastate son of 
Sagarji Mahabat Khan” * Pratap trusted to his native hills and 
the valour of twenty two thousand Rajputs to withstand the son 
of Akbar The inevitable imperial invasion of his territory took 
place at the pass of Haldighat near Oogonda The Vi hole of 


1 To<L Atuuls, Vol 1 p. 

J Tod, AmisU VoL I p W 

3 A. CoUoiiuiat contncUo* for PtrUp. 

< Thli H lmpo«lbk because gsQm. afieiw*rd» ihe Eoiperor JabiBrir wri 
ooIrlnhUserenlii yw The feoerab in wmauBd were Man Sinfb w 
AuT Khan 

The Rajput traditkm about Mahabat Khan mmt be errooeoo* 
Jahanftriayi IraHedZamant Dei ton of rhayurDeiofKib^*™ 
haiacrved me pmonallf from bb eWlJhood and wtxj. »beo I 
fromibe fradeof an ahadi to that of 600 iMaihimibeiJilrtof Mifubn 
Khan and the rank ofISOO lie wai confirmed ai DaVihl of mt prtnW 
ettabHibmem (Shailrd-ritha) (lahaniJr. RAD,t 2*h Jihantlr catmoj 
baTt beeu tnhuVtn abo^ a mao vhom he had ioo«n from childhood aoJ 
who pUjxd cuch aa imponani rote la bit life 
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the space of Haldighat is mountain and forest, valley and 
stream”,^ which rendered the advanced match of the Mogul 
army almost inaccessible Above and below the mountams, the 
Rajputs were stationed, and on the cliffs and pinnacles over- 
throwing the field ot battle, the faithful aborigines, the Bhil, with 
his natural weapon the bow and arrow and huge stores ready 
to roll upon the combatant enemy. “At the pass Partap was 
posted with the flower of Mewar, and glorious was the struggle 
for Its maintenance” ^ The battle was furiously contested, 2 and 
m vain Pratap strained every nerve to encounter Raja Man, his 
desperate valour was unavailing against such a mighty force 
of Akbar. Salim’s life was grieviously endangered But for the 
steel plates which defended his hUwda from the lance of the 
Rajput, would have deprived Akbar of his heir “Pratap was 
thnce rescued from amidst the foe, and was at length overwhelmed 
when the Jhala chief gave a signal instance of fidelity, and extri- 
cated him with the loss of his own life Man took possession 
of the insignia of Mewar, and made good his way to an intricate 
position, while the Rana was forced from the field. “With all 
his brave vassals the noble Jhala fell , and m remembrance of 
the deed his descendants have since the day of Haldighat, borne 
the regal ensigns of Mewar, and enjoyed “the right hand of her 
Princes’ ” ^ The pen stops to furnish with a stardmg information 
that of twenty-two thousands Rajputs gathered to fight for the 
defence of Haldighat, only eight thousand quitted the field alive ^ 


1 Tod, Annals, Vol 1 , p 393. 

2 The battle fought on June 18, 1576. is knovni to Musalman Histonans as 
the battle of Khamnaur or Khamnor, a place twenty-six miles north of 
Udaipur city (Badaoni 11 , 237, Akbarnama, Vol lu, 244 , Elliot-Dowson 
V, p 398 , Am, VoL 1 , p 339 , Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, p 151 ) 

Tod Annals, Vol. 1 , p 394 


••On the 7th Sciwan, S 1632 (July, A D 1576) a day ever memorable in 
the annals, the best blood of Mewar imga ted the pass of Haldighat Df 

th^e nearest km of the Pnnce, five hundred were slam , the exiled Pnnce 

Khanderao with three hundred and fifty of 
Hi* Taur clan, paid the debt of gratitude with their lives Man 
^e devoted Jhala, lost one hundred and fifty of his vassals 
house of Mewar mourned its chief support.” (Tod, Annals, 
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Thu* utterly defeated and wounded, Pralap unattended fled on 
the gallant Chetak though wounded like his matter to the hiTlt 
where his brother Sakta whose personal enmity bad made him a 
trartor to Mewar now forgetting his resentment took poitetsion 
of hit (Pratap *) bosom. 

During the rainy season the Mogul army elated with victory 
left the hm* thus giving a tew months of repose to Rana Pralap* 
but with the advent of the spring* the foe returned and defeated 
him Thus vanquished he took post ra Kumbhalver where he 
made a gallant and protracted remtance to Shahbai Khan but 
due to the treachery of the Deora chief of Abu who had now taken 
the side of Akbar this heroic opposition ended m failure He 
thence retired to Chawand* Bhan the Sonagira chief defended 
the place to the last* and was tlam in the assault and the chief 
bard of Mewar who inspired by his deeds at well as by song 
the spint of resistance to the ruthlesi King and whose liudatory 
couplets on the deeds of his lord are still in every mouth* alio 
fell on this occasion 

On the fall of Kumbhalmer the cattles of Dbarmatl and 
Gogunda were laid siege by Raja Man Mabebal Khan look 
possession of Udaipur and Khan Fand attacked Chappan and 
asialled Chawand from the south Thus atsailcd on e^e^y side 
pursued from rock to rock, there remained no hope for Praisp 
Years thus rolled away each ending with a diminution of hi* 
means and an increase to hi* misfortune* * The wife of hrs 
bosom was insecure hi* infants heir* to csery pomp and 
luxury were shedding tear* around him for food For with such 
rciolutlon and doggedness the Mogul servile followers hunted 
them that line meals hasf been prepared and abandoned fur 
want of opportunity to eat them Until that time hit fortitude 
had remained unsubdued. But the lamentation of his children 

I A to»iJ In the heart of the motraulo* uset on the of 

cilkd Chappan, contthilas abom three htjodrtd iDd Dfty to»m iw 
vilUses pelted chiefly by the sbotistail BbQt. 
r Tod.Araub.\et,l,p tn 
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for food “unmanned him ” “He cursed the name of regality, if 
only to be enjoyed on such conditions, and he demanded of 
Akbar a mitigation of his hardship” * 

Over exalted at this indication of submission, llic Emperor 
ordered pubhe rejoicings, and in ecstasy showed the letter to 
Pnthiraj, a Rajpui But he (Prithiraj) loved the ver}' name of 
Pratap very dearly, and the information of Pratap’s submission 
filled his heart with deep sorrow With all the humility and 
sincerity of his nature, he told the Emperor, “I know him well, 
for your crown he would not submit to your terms ” He felt 
great regret and secured permission from the Emperor to send 
by his express messenger a letter to Pratap, apparently to as- 
certain the fact of his submission, but actually \Mfh the purpose 
of stopping He wrote thus : “The hopes of the Hindu rest 
on the Hindu, yet the Rana forsakes them But for Partap, all 
would be placed on the same level by Akbar , for our chicls have 
lost their valour and our females their honour” This elTusion of 
the Rithor nerved the drooping mind of Pratap, and stirred him up 
into action tor it was a noble stimulus to find every eye of his 
race fixed upon him. 

Unable to stem the torrent of the Mogul force, Pratap formed 
a resolution worthy of his name and character to withdraw the 
letter of submission and abandon Mewar and the blood-stained 
Chitor, lead his Seesodias to the Indus, plant the crimson banner 
on the insular capital of Sogdoi and leave a desert between him 
and his mexonerable foe. But the splendid proof of gratitude of 
Bhama Shah, the minister of Pratap, whose name would be 
preserved as “the saviour of Mewar”, 2 because he placed 
at the prince’s disposal their accumulated wealth, which stated 
to have been equivalent to the maintenance of twenty five thousand 
men for twelve years, and sirvente of Prithiraj as incitements 
Pratap again “screwed up his courage to the sticking place” collect- 
ed his bands, and while his enemies thought that he was preparing 

1 Tod, Annals, Vol 1 , p 398 

2 Tod^ Annals, Vol 1 , p. 402. 
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to effect ft retreat ihrougli the dcicn, londc a lorpnw attack npoo 
Shahbaz c camp at Dawar Before they could recover from Ibeir 
terror Kumbhalmer wai attacked and captured Abdullah and 
his garrUson were put to dcalth, and thirty two fortified poiU in 
like manner carried by surprise, the troops being put to the sword 
without mercy To use the words of the Annals ‘Pratap made 
a desert of Mewar he made an offering to the sword of whatever 
dwell In its plains,"* This was appalling but Indispcmablc 
sacrifice In one short encounter he bad got back all Mewar 
except Chitor Ajmer Mandelgarh he attacked Amber and 
ravaged its chief mart of commerce, Malpura Akbar lifted the 
Mogul troops from the defence of Mewar and the historians 
differ in their opinions about the cause of sudden change of the 
mind ol Akbar The Annals of Rajasthan ascribe it to a 
generous sentiment of Akbar prompted by the great Khan 
Khanan whose mind appears to have been captivated by the 
actioos of the Rajput Prince But Tod n of opinion that the 
relaxation of seventy by Akbar is of too romantic a nature even 
for this part of the annals of the Rajputs, He also said, ^e are 
authorised to admit the full weight of the Hindu Pnnee exerted 
upon Akbar together with the general sympathy of hi* fellow 
Princes who swelled the tram of the conqueror and who were loo 
powerful to be regarded with Indifference Repose was howew 
no boon to the noblest of his race,"* Dr Smith Is of opinion 
that during the latter years of his (Rana Prniap s) life was left in 
peace owing to the inability of Akbar to continue an actlre 
campaign in Rajpulana while necessity compelled him to reside 
thirteen years in the Punjab We may subscribe to the ritw 
that necessity os well as sympathy of the magnanimous sou! of 
Akbar worked hand in hand to grant repose to Rant Pratap Sm^ 
for the blicr years of his life. He (Rana) founded a new capital 
called Udaipur which is still occupied by hit dcsceodanU ^ 
Before the death of Akbar he recovered a great po nlon of tbe 

l Anasit, VoU t p 403 
* Tod, Atuub Vol. U p- ^ 

S Smith, Akbar ibe Great Mofokp U3 
i Dphhmooe,HhtoryoflB4U.p 49$ 
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open part of his dominions , but it is pathetic to note that he 
could not fulfil his promise of reconquering Chitor, his dreamland, 
and the ancestral capital. 

The Rana of Mewar, Pratap Singh, died on the 19th January 
in T597, at the age of fifty-seven, and the final scene has been 
pathetically described by Colonel Tod It is said that the last 
moments of Pratap were an appropriate commentary on his life, 
which he ended like a Carthigian, swearing his successor to 
eternal conflict again<?t the foes of his country’s independence 
But the Rajput warrior and patriot had not the same joyful 
assurance and promise that fired zeal and mspiration in the 
bosom of the Numidian Hamilcar , for he had no faith in his son 
Amar, who would leave his fame for inglorious repose The 
dying hero is living m a lowly dwelling ; his chiefs, the'faithful 
companions and nobles of many a glorious day, awaiting round 
his pallet the dissolution of the prince, when the groan of mental 
anguish made slumber inquire, “what afflicted his soul that it 
would not depart in peace He replied “It lingered”, he said, 
“for some consolatory pledge that his country should not be 
abandoned to the Turk ”2 They pledged themselves and became 
guarantees for the Prince, “by the throw of Bappa Rawal,” that 
they would not permit inansions instead of huts to be raised till 
Mewar had recovered her independence The soul of Pratap was 
enchanted by this solemn oath and pledge and with joy he expir- 
ed. “Thus closed the life of a Rajput whose memory is even now 
idolized by every Seesodia, and will continue to be so, till renewed 
oppression shall extinguish the remaining sparks of patriotic feel- 
ing May that day never arrive ”3 


“Had Mewar possessed her Thucydides^ or her xenophon,5 
neither the wars of the peloponnesus nor the retreat of the ten 


1 

2 

3 


Tod, Annals, Vol 1 , p 405 ' 

Tbid 

Tod. Annals, Vol 1 , p 406 

A soldier as well as a historian, who took part in the battle of Cunaxa 

fought between Cyrus and Artaxerxes and conducted the safe retreat nf 
the ten thousand ' 


The ^eatest histiman of ancient Greece, who served as a general dm-m* 
Peloponnesian War but suffered banishment due to the loss of At^hlf 
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tholuaad would have yielded more dh*crsihed incident* for the 
histone muse than the deeds of this brilhant reign amid the many 
vicissitude* of Mewar Undaunted heroism, inflexible fortitude, 
thii sinCwnty which keep* honour bright uerc the 

material* oppo>ed to a toariog ambition commanding talents 
unlimited mean* and fervour of rcliglotu zeal all however b 
sufficient to contend with one unconquerable mind Haldighat ts 
the Thermopylae of Mewar the field of Dawer her Maratboa.*’^ 
On the other band Haldighat i* the stepping stone towards the 
realisation of Akbar t greatest Ideal of an AIMndla Empire 
Reason* might alio be put forward in favour of Akbar Hod 
there been no necessity for Akbar to reside In the Punjab for 
thirteen years and had a generous sentiment never taken possession 
of the bosom of Akbar the independent attitude and pride of 
Pralap would have been totally humbled to submission 

Rana Pratap Singh is indeed an inspiring periontlity in Indun 
History The Rajput* have no doubt produced from among abler 
generals and more wily statesmen than Pralap but not bold and 
courageous and excellent and impressive patnotic leaders than he. 
Akbar the great Mogul who had a noble heart and sublime mind 
had fully realized the worth and appreciated without any prejudice 
m mind the valour fortitude and p rsonality of Pratap who 
unlike his father was an active and dignified and high spirited 
pnnee and whose perseverance was protially reworded by success 
Had Udai Singh not lived, or bad a less gifted monarch than 
Akbar been his contemporary the noble mission of the Rana for 
which he abondoned every article of comfort pomp and luxury and 
underwent a lot of severe hardship might have been msiefitllicd 

and fulfilled That is why often was Prarap heard to exclaim 

Had Udai Singh never been or none intervened between him and 
Rana Sanga no Turk should ever have given laws to Rajaslhao 
This sentence throws much light on the insight of n genius like 
Pratap whole uncompromising and unconquered mind rnaloUined 
to the end of his life the independent attitude and inimical reUtioa 

with Akbar the foreigner to the soil ■■ 

Tod ABttsh.\oL k P- 406. 

Tod.ABtutt \okL.rP 3S7-tS 



Renaissance and Europe 

by 

Rafiq Mohd Khan, Karachi 

Renaissance came as a storm over Europe during the Middle 
ages, toppling many social and political structures of those time 
and then it heralded a new era of learning and lusturc People 
as a matter of fact were awakened to new realities of life and 
realities of Universe From the time of suspicion and superstition 
they reached the stage of speculation and contcmpulation. 
Renaissance came as a birdge between the ancient and the modern 
times in order to assess the nature of this movement, we will have 
to review breafly the motivating forces of such an intellectual 
transformation. 

With the advent of Renaissance the out-look of Europe was 
changed. History was no more the legends or tales of king and 
queens from such a perspective it assumed new dimentions and 
It started un-foldmg the fundamental forces governing human 
life in political and economic sphere Under the impact of 
Renaissance and rational analysis of human motivation, history 
delved deeper into intellectual and scientific and religious 
incentives and experiences Thus as revival of learning it 
indicates the spring-time of rational human thought However, 
It goes to the credit of Muslim historiographer Ibne Khaldon to 
propound a realistically sociological interpretation of history 
As a matter of fact he advanced a cogent philosophy of history 
In fact he was the mam spansor of a scientific mterpretation of 
history and today with the deep researches and splended 
erudition we can assert that history which tells the past explains 
the present and forecasts the future is not based on conjucture 
and surmises. Empires have arisen and fallen, nations have 

prospered and perished but their history will always remain a 
key to their success and failure 
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Daring oar hirtoncal studies we must not lose side of the 
fact that history flows like stream and the m'cnts ore os interlinks 
as the collecting links of waves of water An event Is bom out 
of reaction or as a by product yet there Is an Inviiiblc continuity 
in niuversal facts as feudalism arose out of the inherent 
weaknesses of empire-system or as revolution followi as Ifgical 
corollary of oppression and tyranny, history also has conjoint 
links of relativity Despite this coherence and continuance of 
the stream of events, nevertheless we divide history into eras and 
penods The first purpose of such to have a co*rebted division 
of history and to appraise the currenu and crosk currents which 
influence the life of a people We art fully acquainted v,ith ibt 
history of the sub-continent and we have dlflcrcnt specified 
epochs like the Aryan raid the Muslim invasion battle of Platiey 
war of Independence of 1857 and the partition of 1W7, uhtch 
have moulded the cultural and InieOectuaJ life of the people of 
inb-contlnent like-wise the Renaissance ushered in a new era In 
Europe and brought In its wake new ideas and Inveotioni 

Christianity was the bed rock of social and political life in 
Europe. Not only it guided the mode of behaviour fn spiritual 
and temporal aflaln but acted as an impetus to the activities of 
a corporate life It was generally conceived that either Europe 
should be considered as a community because of the fact the 
common thread of religion was running through out the life of 
the European people and one of the reasons for unity among the 
Christian Europe was the dread of Islam. 

Bclorc the renaissance we find strong national gosomments, 

l.ohi3 II of France tried to unifying his country with further con- 
quests and progress added to the pleasure and prosperity of his 
country men Spam also has-c been on road to unification under the 
efTorts of Duke of Ferdhiand and Queen Isabcb of Arsgoa 
It is thus wc sec that with the revival of learning the time we art 
dhcassing brought about the close of middle ages 

There was no concept of general unllj In Furope during 
Middle Ages and fn such times the European countries considered 
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themselves under two supreme Powers, the pope and the Emperor. 
In the modern Europe the basis of the political organisations is 
on the principle of individuality but during the Medaeval period, 
the foundation was on the principle of guilds and corporation and 
manors And as such individual counted for nothing. Human 
personality was consequently sacrificed at the altar of social 
organism. 

Social Distinction —The social configuration during the 
Middle Ages was Feudal and though Imperial system of 
Government was regaining strength in territorial limits, the feudal 
System had also found a foothold. Feudalism was half agricul- 
tural and half military. The feudal lords used to extract military 
service from the serfs and at times put them to agricultural 
services As a matter of fact the serfs had no fundamental human 
rights and they were considered a part of the property of the 
feudal lords Whenever the lands were sold or transferred the 
serfs went as a part of transaction, and thus they were at the 
complete mercy of the feudal lords. We discover that with the 
advent of the modem age there grew a new class of people better 
known as the “middle class’’ which indeed became a backbone of 
the society It not only opened new horizons but also moulded 
the taste and trends of times, bringing in its wake new turns and 
tones for industry, trade and commerce And hence the indivi- 
dual who was recognised in the political set up of the time was 
also assigned proper weight and value in the new dispensation of 
society and state. Like the state and society which did not 
recognised the individuals, education also ignored him with few 
exceptions — ^knowledge and learmng was the monopoly of the rich 
and wealthy. System of edueation was also antiquated and out- 
moded People used to learn only philosophy and theology, 
history, politics, geography had no importance Research and 
criticism was absent but with the emergence of modem age and 
under the impact of social and political changes intellectual 
efforts also took a new and happy turn A new era of learning 
dawned ‘People started reading books and studying problems, 
arts and sciences and made humble beginning. Church no 
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longer dominated and cootrolted human thought The minds of 
men were under no theological gtrcsse* and itraras From the 
time when they had thoroughly been submerged in superstition they 
arose with a torch of reason makmg it a guide m their normal 
life The old institutions of auperstitioas and suspicion crumbled 
to peaces one by one It was a new society bom after the 
darkness of Medieval time with new ideas end new ideals under 
the imp tus of reason and rationality Renaissance is a land 
mark in the European history It not only brought about a 
revolution in the thought of the people of Europe but influenced 
the course of history in other countries as well Literally speaking 
rcotissancc means Revival” Revival of learning and knov-lcdge. 
Constantinople the Capital of Byzantine Empire had by 10 Century 
A. D become the nerve centre of civilization and culture, but 
with the nse of Arab power the Islamic banners v-ere flultcrinj 
in the Byzantine region and when the Muslims cowjuered 
Constantinople m 1453 the Chusuan philosopher thinkers and 
Artists moved over to other coontriei of Europe like lisly 
Hungary Switzerland, etc and they introduced the thought of 
the ancient sages and propagated their news among the 
Europeans thus the learning of ancient thinkers and dead 
philosopher*, was revived and with the pauages of tune It 
assumed quite a popularity Not only the lettered but the people 
otherwise were now under a direct influence In their day to <Uy 
life of Renaissance raovement Schools Churches Slates and 
the Society at large wni drawing inspiralion and strength from the 
new dynamic power of Renavssawx 

The Muslims also have made a vital conlnbuiion to the 
development of Arts and Sciences in Europe There were three 
ionrees through uhkh Europe derived its basic roatcnals for 
Renaissance The Muslim Spain was Instrumental in proridlfig 
the ancicoi learning of the Greeks and oho of other Pail writer* 
So it becomes cristal clear that Spain of the htoress • 
cultural centre in Medacvcil period when Europe wa* said lobe 
passing through a ”Dark Age Aveross tr'’) and Avampsi 
(•W u*’) arc still remmsbcfcj by Europe m scholars Not only 
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the Muslims translated literature but made them available to the 
Savants of Europe. Plato, Aristotal, Socritus and others \\crc 
taught to the medievcal scholars by the Muslims. The second 
source of intellectual inspiration were the crusaders who learned 
many bright things from the Muslims during the course of ages 
and carried them to their fellow Europeans And finally the fall 
of the Byzantine capital in the hands of Muslims in the year of 1453 
was no ordinary event. Not only Constantinople remain a trade 
and military establishment and a famous city but also a cultural 
centre So collectively speaking Europe was drawing its source 
of cultural strength and intellectual development from the 
treasure house of Idam Thus the Muslims were like a bridge 
between the ancient learning and modern progress, the only 
difference is that the people of Europe had a will to learn and a 
will to live where as the Muslims had a tendency of forgetting and 
forsaking their own cultural heritage However the immediate 
benefishers' of renaissance were Europeans and they took full 
benefit of it The revival of learning went quite a long way in 
freeing Christians of Europe from theocracy in liberalizing them 
and that is why we here of the ‘‘Reforraation”. The reformation 
not only liberated the Christians from bound of religiousity but also 
induced them towards humanistic interpretation of life. 

The Renaissance and the reformation became the times sources 
of progress and prosperity of Europe and the Europeans started 
thinking rationally preserving that they achieved and drawing to 
invent and discover instrument and other designs of progressive 
and prosperous life, and inspite of certain shortcomings the 
legacies of Renaissance are so immence and so powerful that 
Europe has become the centre of gravity of learning and knowledge 
that the world recognises and belives 



Zakat as a mode of Taxation in the 
history of Islam 
h 

MoIuDnmod SkumoiUla VUlJj, Rijilolil. 

The importaacc of Zakat as an mdispensablo mode of tau 
tioD can be realised from the fact that on the score of it Ha4rat 
Abu Bakr waged an all-out war a^arast the whole of Arabia The 
Beduin was justified into thlnklns it as an unremunerative tax 
burden To pay land tax to the state authority or toll and 
customs to the Ashin for the export and import of merchandise 
leemed to have some meaning for the state earned a share by 
eitending its protection but they did not read anything what 
soever in ipanog a part of their wealth accumulated, to the state 
government A Beduin bora and bread in the atmosphere of 
individualism was not easily convinced by the socialtsUc urge 
ingrained in the Zakat taxation But he was compelled to pay 
it at bayonet point No compromise was possible m matters of 
Zakat It was not simply on expediency that the early odmfnls 
trators of the Islamic Polity tried to serve. 

The holy Qur an emphatically enjoins the Muslims to fulfil 
their Zakat obligations In the some strain that they arc to say 
their daily praycri In the latter obligation the slate simply 
created an aunoipherc but did not literally compel a Muslim to 
say his prayers whereas every Muslim wnh some technical excep- 
tion owning and possessing a minimum of property w-as compelled 
to pay a percentage as Zakat to the State the minimum rale belog 
fixed at without any maximum celling. The reason gi'va io 
the holy Qar an for such indispensable Diiorc of Zakat payiucnl 
is the benefit of the individual and the State The holy Qur an uys 
fi' u* ^ (Whoever pays ZoArnr or purifies himself I* beu'fited 
thereby) The word carries two meanings- UteratJy It meias 
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growth and increase and according to some, purity Generally 
It IS taken in the sense that by such imposition the Society ulti- 
mately benefits. 

Secondly it purifies the payer of Zakat from the taint attached 
to his wealth had he miserly clung to it and not spared the dues 
Zakat The principle was, ‘take from the property alms 
{sadqah) m order thus to purify them and their sins\ 

Technically, Zakat is defined by the Hanifite doctors as the 
giving (tamfik) as an act of piety of a legally stated portion^ of 
one’s own property to a poor Muslim who is not of the Hashimi 
family or their clients in such a way as to preclude for the giver 
any sort of benefit. The Alamkiriyyah, the Mabsut and ICasani 
writes in support of the indispensable nature of Zakat payment. 
(Mabsut, p 149 & Kasani, p. 3). The Alamkiriyyah says, “finally 
it is supported by reason, because the giving of Zakat is an assist- 
ance to the poor and enables them to perform their religious obli- 
gations to help perform a fard is itself a fard and because the 

giving of Zakat purifies one’s morals by inculcating habits of 
generosity and great-heartedncss and by eradicating those of nig- 
gardliness, since It is a fact that possession of property leads one 
to greed.” p 239 The Muhit goes a step further to assert that 
failure to believe that Zakat is a fard entails unbelief (Kufr) and 
refusal to practise it involves death penalty 

Therefore in’ regards to the legal sanctions of Zakat it is un- 
deniable It was practised by the Muslim rulers m different times 
and climes with varying intensity. In the history of the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent monarch like Firuz Tughluq took pains to 
practise this mode of taxation Today the Muslims have virtually 
relegated Zakat to the position ot almost voluntary charity Even 
the Sadaqat-ul-Fitr is more assiduously collected and distributed 
Both the Muslim Society and the State seem to' stand helpless so 
far the introduction of Zakat is concerned One of the reasons 

1 4 

for such a hesitant attitude towards Zakat is the existence of ap- 

I 1 1 1 ir y 

~ ~ ' ' f - 

1 Aghmdes Mudanimadan Theories of Finance, 1916; Vol II, p. 203. 
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parcntly similar modes of taxation such as Income Tax, Super Tax, 
etc The other possible reason is that Zakat as such taxes capi- 
tal as a whole including its earning whereas modem taxation like 
Income tax or Soper Tax exempts the Capitar and only taxes its 
earnings, Zakat might be apprehended as against the tccumuU 
tlon of wealth and capital and hence against the capitalutk mode 
of production But there Is a point in favour of Zakat in contratt 
to other modes of taxation that it allows a reasonable margiQ for 
the maintenance of the payer of Zakat and his family throughout 
the year and only his excess income is taxed by way of Zakat ThH 
allows no curtailing of the effimcncy of the person as a factor in 
production whereas taxes like Income Tax are more or less blind 
artificial and mechanlcaL Hence Zakat demands a lenous con 
sideration for the rulers hi different Muslim states for building up 
an equalltanan society To assess the efTidcncy and feasibility 
of Zakat in the modem set up the history of the evolution of the 
theories of 2^akat may be of some help 

the cause of Zakat being xrajib is the posstsiioo In full 
ownership (milk tanvn) of a productive nlsab (minimum) of pro- 
perty Property it a cause of Zakat not ptr t* but In so far it 
contributes to the weallhincss of the owner for the Prophet said 
to Moadfa tell them that God has prescribed them tadqdh to be 
taken from the nch among them hi order to be given to the poor 
But wcaithinest results only from the possession of a dcfloiic 
quantity of wealth and this quantity Is the nlsab (Mabsul, p* 149 ) 

Hoftcirr. the nlsab only becomes a cause by virtue of pro* 
duclivlty for ZiAat it a contrlbutioo set apart from superfluous 
properly in contrast to modem practices where fixed or arbitrary 
taxes arc imposed on farms and industrial concerns resulting In 
dibcr under laxaUoo or ow taxation and consequent liquidation 
unemployment, rising prices of commodities and other csili 

Productivity is of tvioUndi — real nod hypothetical 

{toqdlrf) Thus the rrisab consists of ownership (milk temm) con 
blned with postcisTon Merc possession or owncnhJp docs not 
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entail Zakat. “For the state of wealthmess does not exist without 
ownership frailk) and the productive property was a cause of 
Zakat only by virtue of contributing to the wealthmess of the 
owner and when it fails to do so, it is no longer a cause (of 
Zakat) (Mabsut, p 164 ) 

“Ownership without possession is not subject to Zakat says 
Abu Hanifah since the 7iisab could not have been productive “ ' 
The nisab must be over and above what is necessary for the satis- 
faction of the primary necessities of life {liajat~i-Asliyyah), 
because, property destined for such necessities is, as it were, non- 
existent 

The nisab must be free of debt cither to God or men Shafii 
says that indebtedness does not affect the obligation of Zakat 
But It opposes Zakat in non-apparent properly According to 
Malikites, indebtedness exempts from the Zakat of Gold and 
Silver and the articles of trade, though not of crops, cattle and 
mines. The Hanifite argument is based on the practice of Hazrat 
Otkman, “Whoever has property and debts, let him deduct from 
what he owns, what he owes and pay Zakat for the remainder “ 
(Mabsut, p 160) 

The conditions of Zakat being a u’o/ift are (a) Reason {agl), 
and maturity {bulugh), (b) the state of Islam, (c) hurriyah. 

The following are exempt from Zakat 

(a) Mukatab, though he enjoys the right to dispose of goods 
but does not completely own it 

(b) the debtor subject to demand of property. 

(c) Dimar Property 

(d) for want of productivity or being destined for primary 
use. 

(e) Property of minor and insane persons m the absence of 
maturity and reason. 

' Path, p 113, Alamkinyyah, pp 241 & 246 
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One full year should elapse before it becomes due nnlesi it is 
dissolved (b) continuance of the nbab throughout the whole year 
Increra nt is a condition to Zakat and it is added with the nlsab 
locrcment could be had by (t) Procreation or by exchange* (b) ad 
dltional animals acquired in any way (c) Profit* (d) faidaJi — silver, 
gold acquired through presents and gifts 

la reckoning the nlsab they are taken by group or *ayn*— the 
same genus the sawaim by their physical identity and not 
commercial value trade articles by their value gold and silver in 
terms of their weight 

Zakal lapses by the death of the property owner and by 
apottoiy or by the destruction of the property or the cause of 
Zakat ceasing to exist 

During the time of Hazral Omar a detailed list was prepared 
for fixing the nlsab as well as the rate for santiim animals goods 
of trade gold and silver Thus the Zakat taxation was always 
fl xible and the volume of collection often fluctuated By such a 
mode the maximum volome could be levied without impairing in 
any way the efTecicncy of the taxpayers The benifit of the indhi 
dual was primary motive For the good of the society 
the individual had not to be tortured or fleeced^ Due to the 
nbsence of rigidity the sovkty could expect the maximum possible 
taxation for the greatest good of all concerned Zakat was not 
only a more natural mode of taxntlon but olio it was more 
hum me than its modern counterparts 
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CiUJj ^1 , l^j b^ ^\l» K* jbl X. f*--* ^ 

— ^ UjC u^ 

a^jOj Ol44^ ^^-*5*" aS^ ol^ 4jla^ jlil 
jbT JV^ jVjI jI A| ojjla JUjl #1-4 ijd*^ 

(p>o«A.» ^/XJU ** c>-l 

^jS' AijU- *yj^ X J*ir ^ it' 

— j^U - ^ 

J*S' •jiy- ^ •jiy** 
w---Vw» oli ^J^ la< ^;*>- <;- ^ jri 

-4^ ^ b'' Jj~H Jj' * iS^ yjy VJ^ *=.' 

O^ h IIO-X. ^ . IjA 

^ -* La^ •uJlf 
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jjl t-5j^ 

i_j|^si. I 

^ Ijj.& U*w^ *jij^£l. jj jA a! 

j Ci.lUaJ j.jbi4i , ^ ljjiA> Lgij-v jjl 1^ L,^ 

- ^ IJoA J^_5-JltA4.« s' ^\J 

(^^Jjtr* JJ^ ^ c22, cjl 

^ ^ I Ajj ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I Ltij I ig^?c5^ ^ I A^ j ^ ^ 

-cL. ^ a:Uv^ jjl |»1^U » UjAi 

^jA lA^ OVi eiiL CjJS' 
ijiT* aIAxj (S^ ^ JJ^ (jg^^ 

(J^ ^ o^ 

J 3 ^^ (Jir* J '— '^ *— Jpv'* iS ^ Ij L>. 

otii^lj - IjjA 

Oji ^ J.3T oU- ^JjA J^j 

j^l jJl AjJ jjl f {Jl2t* Ojlz*« i_--^ f (JlSi-» 

a JlHiLi 

( |*jA Ava=^ - (Jjl jJo. _ A^U ) 

(ja*J A^L^ ^ U5^ 1^ lv?Ui (ja^ OjJj’'^ 

^ *^32j 4^^ <£1 <3j-3j^ 

( I 4 J Ij^ ^ ^ o^k JT 5^ - ^ ^ >AU JCij 

L5^ ^A** ^ Oj-frlj O^Cj jjl AjjLui 

tri ^ O^aIj ^U - ^ _ IgJ \SjA ^ ^ 

Cj^j^ J1_^ a::J| . ^ £.<^j 3-jj' £, 

(j'J-^ eAbj ^(^1 So"^ _ l^j IjjA ISCJlA tXj ^ 
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^ LT^il 0“^ J-ji ll Ujjl*- 

■£■ ^ jt- Jij’ il <->>*-jf <JI - ^ K) J,U jU. jjl 
Lf*^ t54^ ^ ^ jjl ^ 

*d _.4 ^T ^ 1^1 

14*^ '‘3’ (J** Jj' LT^'^J ley'll" s J-*< .=.0" 
l/h or* >^>» 4 (J£^ iS' (Jr-1 **1- o-JJ J 

or* t)-a **3 1 -^ tzJj aT i_ 5 v) ol^ - ^jijA 

.ijljji AJ _ ^ ^ ^Ijj4 OUJI 

^'*- o* j o-“ £. G'^ 0 -* <J' jj' 

O*^'^ Jj' Lf“" ' ‘-‘J>**U*' •-iV' jS^ J O*^ AJ . ^ 

j'a*A) l5j^ <-^ O*' •^>*'j'i il '^'-J •>l-‘-*’ 

0*f v> .ii jijVi o***- .H’ '->>"■> .iT^A Jjl u-» 

- ^ ^ JOA*— 

1*4* Ij* ki-H <Js' ^ il tKlA o*" 

1*^ or* jV 4 JJI AiUjlB Jf jjl fVt. *.L.ilo--l4* 

- O’** oO* cr*^ '* o*—' o**" o»* .>V( Ai-A-JA jj' 

^ i-'Jo**’ 4 *^44 j jjI j •^JL OjJ'j A * — * ^ A ol 

Jl*-*— I ^o** o*^ aJI 4 -*^-1/4 A A-^ 

A^ VI|JA jS' oU s IA''«1-A~4 a'a JU. . 4j bU LJ" 

IjjI ajUlj S' ^l) -W il J*-Ia tl-jfjp - ^ ^A 

c.» ^ Ca< ’< <J4jIhA o'4-'“ aJ ^1) <-iT aT Ua iJy- 
^UJI il A O^k- (J* OyiA il ol ^^-O'ajA 

Jjl E” ^ jJ" ^Ai. >jj> 144*4^ *4*^ >J4A *4 - o^ O' 

_ ITa a ajlki Oa^A 4*1“ il o' ^4 *t'‘A*a *^1 

^ o4a^4-*^ >44^ 44 ' 44a“ o-* l-*^ J" o4 <-J 

Ijlj- lE*^U. 3^ bj* V4*A* *Ja^_jA 4*L-ilo*lA^ 

- J aiJ' o— 4i'J,*:*^A ^ Jjl J ^^A y - J o-*!* o' 

- ^b-A* a4A o'* aS" oT iJA-^ 3^ J4l O^E* li'o' 
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£. tr> •• ^ (3**v ^ C-5^ 

Jjl ^ Oi-^ 

“_5^ ^ q::^ c^l i-jlj-a. b ^jM>- y3 


Ci3^ y ^^3*^ ^ ^ 

fi- Oyy^)^ y J'^ 


^ 0=" 

( ^ L 14 V ^aUu, b" Ojj 

<^a>. 

b^ (ji** objj.» 

■ y Cf" 

( b 1 


c2^ ^**1^ ®_3 ^^****^ 1 1 

^ S' 0< 

“ L^ L5^*J iCiL'-^y 

^ji=j 

Ji a5^ 1^ 

■==■ c->^ 

y\ -w 1 jjl y y~ AaSj^ 

f 0 ^ 

LtvS^ ^?b^ ‘*^J 

.^-U 

Jf- c/^^ '--’J>^ ti* ‘-b^O 

(5-^0 


- Uj xMy y ‘ ^3 

i_^'J 

V-«b^5^ 3j-sJ ^ ^ 

u yC) J_j.^ y ^_;b ^y t u s 


‘ J (JC'**’" ^ * — ‘ 

S 

(jl ^ y. j*b*j| ujdti>i>* jjl 


..^3^ ^ jlj OUj^ ( l». lo 

I aS^ b bj5^ 1«A^ b*^ 

" Jy^ y i-* ‘^-5’^ ~ 0=^** ^ V 

vJ ltI y* j^-i aj^ ^1 _;]2J Uol y ^U ^5o:i 
‘^-5jb u*^ ^ ^*^3 jb 0*"^ ‘■^ tfn. 

~ u=^ e5^-^ Sr^ oO'^k' ^ ci^ d_J-*> 

'^yf dii-yjf^ y yLy ^ ^jj^ S ^jjr^ Jj-^?- Jj-^»- uj^ 
tsjj-?- ^ j^- J^- Ji - Ua 

bbj en. cL.j^ y^y ‘-^■^ c>^ y ^ cy'^ - ^yJ■^ 

.-^ •AjU*. jjl <j_5 ’'^ kS l3^ - IjU>. 

^ j"^^' y-yy ^ i— -<*> - '^y ^“brj u^ 

bl ^kJ j,;-! jj j_^U ^y ^J; u-^’ ^ t^jJj ^ <->_)yp 

j:)l^ ^ jjl>. cibu*, jj\ tjUo y O^ y y (J-*^ jr^ bj.f 



PXIOSTAM HISTORY COHFERE>ICE 


^ - 2.^ uJ-> '€ ci4 ^ iSu*-> 

•J Ol^J 2^ J-tr- 'ij'i >1 2^ 

C — ^ ^ 2^ ^'j-^ Lr’>^ 

-i-i-jil «i_ 0>!U— ' £. L^^J (*t^ iJ*! - 2.^ 

*j - ^y^ i- 0M-!I jI lt' JjI j J^- U*^ 


^ IJ- iT* O- ' 


> u* c <J=*'- 


j,jU Ojtv ^ Li*^ * 2 ' — ^ 

£. ajLjT j *)ii^ < lJjK' S iJ iy'( ‘ 

j~ jl—J'lj jjl (jt— J-^ - a-** i/^ li-* <^y—^ 

|-U Ljl Z. OUl_ JV- ‘ 2^ iJ^ 2^ 

J^U— - wr .ytk. r J JU" irl «i- ltI ul*j 1*0 
tr-l jj -i- r J- *=• >-5^ 

I ^ «i. 0^1 *9*^ -iSi ^/J‘ 'Sf >=--' 

Z-l^ JJ' 

0^1 i;!- 0>Ali S' u'’-J U*'< 

irH trr- oy-lj - l-S'l-M oU_ yj J*' >-)j-^ J u''< 

B" iJjj £, j' ‘ ‘ ‘ ui/r' u*^ 

, J»a ij^V 1 ./T . l*H ■^J" 'ah 'ah 

^ U>A>) SLr^ ^ ‘ "^aO- 

^jjs i, r o^'i iJjA*-" 

Vi 

^ A^ ju_ -iVi* ^ ‘^‘A' 

V fB" ti'B' ^lt' *i- •Ah-'' ^ ir> - u-h o=^ ^ -^u* 

-i_ OHJH-' •J'‘J •AV* 

^1 cyt ^ JJ' ^ •A^ ^ ^ 

- J ^ J L>i5 

^ojioA - -= ‘Aah> u-^a‘'< ^ 

oUl| 0'*J ' i/A* i/H “^'aA •=-‘^ ‘ 
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fji'* - IjU. I Lsiylj ^ 'S 

S' Jl»- ^ 6i jS^ oyi’ ti>S^ ein.jir^ ji 

^ iJu^ Jj.5" ^ cr*l.- LjL^ (-9^ OjjU 

r*^-^ 

L?r* jU Xj O^J f 

j^j Qijf^ ^ il jii - fjr* c2=.^j^ 

.sL.^ iS ^ y^ 'S 

1*^ SL ^yf’^ y^ Oj^ji Jji (J^J-^ tjlf^ *4 - 
_ l::jii l4^ j3^ (5^ <-^ tS" Ol^j IjT 

b [ ^ yS" ( V ■iS' (S o'‘'^y^ iS o"^ ^y^ i*^ 

^ *0 jjl -b jl^ jjJj 

cir-^ -5^ cy^ 

jjl y^ 1*^ {jijcA' J3^ J^j Oi-* Oi/fJ Ji^ eCi- 

(^i - ^y^ u5vjl ^J<>\ 

Jjl cjVIj - ^U ^^^jl_^<jy 

Ojj>^ uy la^j jj' 2.^ ^^y^ 

• ^ l 5** I I o 3** \y^y^ 

il2L tS" ltI ^ uy^^ ij* tri 

I av» lT cS^OjojUp |*Uj iSj^y^ 

- b Isfc. Ij5^ (J U.*x*»i| j-^j-* b ® W“ J ^ •-^'®^ 

(_5^ ^ «^j ^ SL Ojjjj-*^ c-jUi) jji ^j-u^ I 

i^j "j 4 ^ jy^ y^ oj U* ^ j-1 ^ ^ 

b^ l*Ua;:j| J^5*^ ^ c^j j x*\ y^ \yt> (j\^ jjl (jy 

d^ 2 a^ ^ ^Sy^ ^ -^-r* ^ ^y^ l^J 

^ jS" (1)1 (1)^^ 

O^jjUa oI ^ ji l£_U j_)f Ob ^T <Si*:i «-5C*^ 

jjl »_^jJ O^bi. iJCjI J.a. yjSy^ S Ojjlj^ SI 

< ^ ^y^ SL b^ ^ c-2. 
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4TI_ ^ trf jjI o«> Jf J' 

ctti K" L)jjl^ Ol »->l>jl ya«J . Jj* jl I 

lJj)UT jjl ,_i3t] < ( t/jli ^ Hji-i 

' <JA»^ Jj' 4-^ uSil ^LjT *j . Ij i* 

iS3>^ tfl - i-i*- ^JSi jf £. ojj^ i< o^jj 

tj— l' u--* U»i (5" ^ (»*'*- (J— *■ 

^o'd ‘S' JUjA 

■V UjT ^ J(jl . jU ^J~J} LF-> 0>'l34lj«. 

-IjT uaIJ E't/'l tj3iU. lOt) 

cr-» _jj ► jw CiL-j, p_j^ 

or* 0 ><L» Ol lt' - 14^3* '-M i^yl* J-“ 

f ^ «=, 4_W 4!_J *rj £. 04 Jj 4< il 

. KU jA OU)l» K" 41 J i4-“ 

jj XI iJJuj iSjj^ ^Ij tU jjl jLVU. ^_»_3' 

^ (jOj kT ij^ 'Sy Otf*’ - O'* 4lrl '-F-~ 

^ jlj AT'i. liT ^ ^ jjt oU 

-S. o4* ij*-'^ o' *>'- XI O*'^*' it-jx jr* 

tjJ 0 ^ 44.1 ^1 jj' jlj t;-! , 4 ^ <-.C,l 

0*1 '-jj 'j' ^ ojj'y jj' ^ ‘ ^ wa ^ 

I ^ Ujf" 0*4“ ‘ *1- '4l*"4 '^j' 4J yj-i •Jt^ ijl) 

0'»J ‘ .i- jS jl_il I ^ Lpi 

^ Oy-i^AJl ^04j'j * 4 — J4’ 04 ' 4 +i 4 *^’ A*^’ 

4Sj ^a|4' -^''•I" "^44^ 

jIjAU S o'* '-•''a- Aj'^LjA u'*^'> ^"'-'4' O'jA^ 

Jjl i 4A i,I ^ .i-4^ vjaJj JJ' 

^ At-^ j'A4" iX jOi 4A U-* >-F> ^4'- ^ -=. 

jUtuI X: O-' ^ 'J 0*44f 4- IT* i-** ■>* r'’ O- 

'•Si vaO'J^ ^}tj- c-^J" XI «/■' o'l ^ 
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<jUj ^ 14 ! jjl ‘ (Jj-^ 

j A4»^ j. 5^ Ivii j*Uj jS ' jljT jfrto J2. 1 /" 

- c£S. jJj** 

Aj c_^j 1 ^Ualil S^, Ojrijj-*^ 

(jJ^ Jil d-J-* ^ Uijt^ (JJ^ {J^ ^ {J^ 

jjl U. »— vv» ^_jUSl xw t— I ^ Ol ciJ'*’ 

S~ ^ ^ H. "ViS-i (^1 - /8^ (,>2-^ O^j 

4^i Oj-fj I (_^ ^ ^ <=^ ‘^'“ 

U^f'o^is (_$ol i jj Ijj-* <— ^ ^ ^ 
i_S^ CTI.^ ‘— ~‘^ J-5^ ]^UwJ.A -Ll l£_^^ Jl (Jlj < 

- IjU. j-a cijU. JO ^:> 

^52, <jl jji /-* jfc ^ A » . g >,ftv t^j-o^ 

» 1jj.«j jJS-» Oj-'-S'^ j V ‘‘‘^ ** 

AJ - ik-J-* J * J (^jr* Ji I* Lt Ao 


a 5 ^ Aj O^ ^ L< 4 «jI ^pi/ 5 .^ 

£1 <-l?-l?^ J-3* Oj-ij-J i Oj-^j-i - k_' ^ 

•i i 1 4X34 (jLci (3^ w ^ ^ I441T C-* 44 *»Lo 

jj2-* (j^W=^ *-^j 1 ^b ^ a 5 ^ Uj-fc L*o| {j^r^ 

C.J j«nJj^ ^ O ^ ■_vM>^ ^ ^ ^J iS" ^ 

lt' - ^ J-* £1 l;*"^ <^* 15^ 

(Jj3 b bj3» (_)^ ” b lo* 1 -bo c-^j I ^ b 

-^J-^ O^ jjl Jjft ^ (Jo)^ (j4J 

^U. ^ j!A;r^ Jjl ul - 

c> ctI -UU bjj ^ J-^ 0l jjl b“U I453 Jl^ 

- £1 ijijlks X 0> 

^ ^J^ XL oj-oj-wJ 

^Li A^^ jjl jjjIa^ ( (Jo A4^I ( ,_flj (^^j (jl _ ^ 
Ol iSjiJ - 02*^ JjIJ ^ j> ^j^U ^b X 
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u* ^ (J-* ltI ^ * «*- Aj U L. 

^ OV*- jj' ,r^V** *■ f ^ tj 

^ 01 -A) J -^j cr-* tr' 

J*" yi* (.r^l ofijl* IJ— ltI - u-** 0^ 

a 5 ^^ Aj Olj ^ 1.^*- - LJjfJ 

*i Auii* IT -*£.1-^ jltS *** ► ■ 

( (j>A ^ _;j tr* S CJ>“ v^ or I4J 

•^4j jjl ^ 1*^ ‘-'J^ lt^ 

*J vS" crl -£. ^ JS^ ^ trl yt^ if '-y>*C“‘ 

^Jr‘ <LJ^ ■-— t 'iw — I U**- 05- 

•j o-’'*- «i-UTi f crJ J^j^ aJ" Ljj UU lifj fl— »l *5 
ifii tr*^ ‘T-^ JJ’ *=.0’ j'j U>* j'^ 'i-'* 

or* <1 <J j * ' » '"H '■^J o®--*- dS. o' ^ 

£1 ul *5^ ^ ^ ^ji> ^ £, >^J dV* 

jjl o»J ♦*‘1 y)^ y- J<4 ■‘X U; Uo* (-y— 

*5" 4j uy» ^jt yl ij . ^ oLl*»“ •■‘'J y* iT* 

gel j) *>- y '<l«- ir' Ojj^ £. j4-< 

lyiT ‘■5l)T'-^J)l «l_y y*y1-i XIlT* C*-^ 

- y* <i- iJ»- Jx.jjl./I 

It^” i-Sj ^ £1 ol— jSi '-»»■ tr Ojil) ^1 

0>j Jjl y^y.^'*' Oo* '“■*'< lT- o'- 'di*' 

'j*' lT- . 5t»-J' 1 !#**’^ 

^jUT £, Jj *4 -4* ^ SL -4^ tr' *-"• S' 

jfo*) ^ , — r y -V^ ■ '*' £?'•* 

yi" Cylrt *il«- iJjJ O* yV-tS *“ '-^ 

ifi ^ d. J-^'I ^ U^' *''-■2^ ‘^'-^ 

III *i - cL.1- ^*i J*i-- >j*>*“ *2" 
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I*U1 ./^ ^ ^ *-^ ^ J-?^ OjJi 

I ^ ^3*“ 4?=^ cJ^ 

J.5 1 ^ (_5^ ^ ij^\ _5J l-^ J2. ji*" iS 

a*x*-4 ^ ■ (^1 — 4^£ 

t. ji^at. 0>U^.< J-^^ ^ bv) ^ jl ^5*" A?e^C' L a.5^ I j a 

cSj^jJ <d! Ol** .» J I y^ 

j y^ - L5^ 4^^ ^2. jjl {y^J'^ 

^ o^Jj ojlj" jS^ ^ ^ ^jC- 

(_ 3 ^.xl 2 .y ^ ^ ^aJj c 3 vj I 

^^jUnJ J^U J_ 5 " iiL^p i:±^^ j^ - fjir* 

|»Lj ^ ‘-jI - UA to Ajbwjbo jS^ l>e*» 

Ojj'jJ^ S il tr' - jj^’l 

oLm/AU ^ c 3 ^£ ( 3 ^**^ t 

eUi Jjl (3’^ 3" O^ - (JlA^ ^_5^P*c 4^ t^f“ts^ 

Ijjc^ ( O^j-*^ Ij^ <£1 - uc^ ti^ LP < 5 ^^*^ 

(^^1 — L,jt?4^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ®t*4/ f p »A«^ 

OjAjj^ JjI Oj^c^i i}y^ iSj*-J^ tS 

\S (_J5^ AjIs. Ojjt^ jjl Ljl^isl . ^ 

Oi <S «i— v-CjI - ^LjL^i jjl 

— * ^ ijlflJI 


i_> 3 ’ iS" ^ o^ J-?'^'^ jL*VUi 

aIj pU S' ji^ i^jL^ yS' Avai»- (^1 - ’l^ AjU»- jjj,.^ 

- S f»^® ( 1 $^' olfo jji 2 j^ 

^ O ^.^eSLtp ^j;^*JLc ) 


<d olc-b «^JAj C^"^-**^ u>*»UJ (^^I ^ (Jj-ij_5-'»d 

3 >t^^ L 5 ^ *^ (J^ ^ SL ol J^l 
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H'oi . tj' ^ ‘S' fijT ojib ^ 

J* l? ‘3'*J - >^J ^ x>^ U*l» ^J-‘ j-*2by' Jjj *( 

‘ Lr>^ ‘ - 03* J^■‘^ J‘1 ^ir' 

1^3* yJ ij iSJjI»- jjl <5jS3 ' S' 

UjJl^jjl yJlj - y* jJ" y.liji' yU yl^ol jJ 

rylj uJj ( i_Sjti (^jU iJl)I jjI Jj4j 

Ji 

il CfMjJ^ jii— y< £ jjl jtL* £ y 
' yA jb *_jT il iCjL. 

jloil.. OU 1 - Vli J‘1 ‘i- ji Ol,p^ 

y* Ol ■Jyjlj Si. U-l j^ ^ ^jS' *1 J— < y— X3-" iS 
A'*' ltI - U* 3j»yi K" jjJjI I-Jij 
H4>)>iy* <J_^aE‘ < cl>ld ‘143^3*3 jS' <-'ljl** y<l ^ UJfjl 
^ ^iSjS jS Jjl |JU < iJTjS'yt* 

04* J»-b y- ol yr^*- V^ - J<4*- W 4* ‘ •r*' W 4* 

< 4 ^ »^jl> I-Sjlj < yld '-'J4-*t3»'i 
j 3 U4(lyi j4l 03 j!333 vU £, oU. ■ — « Jl-J j4l 

^ \ji J)\ C_UJ j4»irl y Ol -vJ yjT ^ yi^ yljT yU. 

tvs' ol|j ‘ K 4 * jjJjI <-03 Jj < 45 iT *5^ 

jS *i ~Sf* Aj 41 '* 43 J'Ia*' 

OjS'yK' y- >-SL. }j\ yA OljUl J 4 t yl- y 

.by* .-ijl/®" 4 JS'y33 y 4 y->'/ <i'i3-l4' !>* c'-’4 S 
^— -*£’ ^ 04 ) 4*3 < yl=! vJj4^l ‘ 4 44 - ‘iP 

04-~ jB" y-S" y 04 <ij ^AUP.. l(3*3 4j -yjjl 0 I--I 4 ' 
^ . y* ^ ^ Oy-.1.4-43 J4l S 04 * 31 -* 43 

- 5 C 4 J kJU>. (J ol 4 * y* y-)-*^ **>-£ol y*l*- S CJ4- 

u*> J yl J 4 ~f jy <J3 *r .s.yji/' 1*4 ol- 1 - 3 ' 

't,'' «j3^ ‘•‘^ Jol-XM y 34 *V -J-l-l- ^ l~-*^ 

*43 34 ' S^i ‘ o- 43 y < v-J. S' ol- o'J^ J* 
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- jf 

Utr* tS-^ l5jt> 

— eCiLO^^ JiJ^ Jj' (^b '^ 1 >I 

^ j (— ilx5^ k )lz5~^ (JL5^ 

- tjc* u=b^ ‘-^ ^ ‘^jj-oj 

il Jjl-j 

^ <£_>«> ^ ji (jl ^ ^ 

Jv?i \3 JA ^ l_jlxS^ ^ Aj ^ aJS** 

(_y‘\ j_s\ (Jj*^ ^ (S *~-'^^ "• 

v^ (_r^^ u^-’Wj 3 ^ <£1 

- ^ ij^r ^ ^ 

5^ ^U jj\ “jtAj ^ f AZ-^^SZi Jai. 

— Ao^jl S' >i?l<w< )_tflj^ 9 i:^ 

-^'3^ £_ 

b5" o_^j JS' < ^ ^ 

- V-?J <11 

3i <Sj^^ (Sj^^ J5' «— >^liil_jU.«> 

j.S' (_}'~:^=J jj.. ,<T .J ^U 1 v>.< f^Jjj --:a. 

- iS ^3^ <—^5^ \S'^} 3^ ^ -^^ C-^ ^ 

Ol - (_^«> il Oj^jj^ 

- c£_ 0^^3 -? ^ ~‘^ uij-iaJ 

OUj^J^l Jjl Oj^ J-5^ q3j qT Jj^t. (J-*^ j c>r^ ^ jJ 
'-j' >?• jr* Jji v^!A 2>I ;^i^J _^Uj 

<->1 - ;_?=* Oy*^ 3 (J j -*v3 - » ^ tj^^AjI ^^.-1 ej S^ Vl iy\ 

j I — b ^ H. o' -^£_^y^^ Dj 7 -T 

ji' Ojj^ iSjir^ S ^Jj-« - ui^ c'3^ ^""3* :r‘ 

(rl»:/^ 0^5C. £1 u»i ^j'y Jl o’ JjlJU J" -V 
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PAKICTAS history aPIPEHEJ.CE 


— •t. A-^u. ^ Vij I 

(jry «!-Jj jj trj.>j* jS"l 
I lt^ J >^1 ir^ J u-»» 
tLJj^ <— I (jl— jl JU oLlijI jjl 

Oj^ ji iJ >J' ^'-** I Jj 

•j— JJ* Ai-l-il If'JI sS^SL .sL-Jt J OjUal 

IJ"!^ L. J Lii j’-’i M JJ>*j'o5' uJ'’j-y i? 

aA) jjl tl^ry il^ ^iJ>)Jil<Jl jf J 

Jj' '•M at-* !>*■ «S. >“.>*• lH* <d^ ^ 

Lr» y'.sf ^.jI ^1 £. l>* 

c-iA- l * J* tC— .* jj-* l-,«3 (J* Uf jjl aJj a* 

UP' ij^ £. M J ir*®p -*i-(j''*- .>» >* Lr-* IP"' 

— j*/ tn- JJ’ u=^ u’'* 

•jUU ^ ^1 ^l) l->* 1(1^ 

•S- iJ j'j tr-^ «=. tP* ‘J'fJ 



jU- Jj^l ;3l 

- d‘j‘ 

_^5^ J;:s^(jU. Jyail (J^ilj^^ ^ il cT* 

^ ^Jtf* Oljl^l i JUj-M, 

^ j .'i Oolj oVS’ ^ (_5*‘1?’2*^ 

^ IjU ur jJj^JJ-^ oUilj ^ X!, 

(jir* Olj3^ oIj^L* a 5^ Ufc. ^■fr^*** 

(_i.ot9l ^ ^-**' <— 9_/i® (J^ 

(_54^ cb"^ i£^ ^ tJ^ \Jir* 

^ OU ^ j^jI - lj.A Jdi (Jj-^jU £_ 01*“ Jvail ^ 

\^yP ^ ols^)^ ^ ‘^rS^ ‘^J 0_? Ij ^2^^ 

^ ^y:^ j.S' o'^ <J-asI ej ^ ^ b^j ^ u*l 

Jb^ ji (Jv>l c« L>*l 

^ O^ ^ 'S Ui-S^ o^ 

Aj»Sb - ^J,/^ <_jUi5Ij (_j--* ‘U.m.Lu. (J*I _ 0>A 

■5" ^ (.^^ ^ f»^ u-J^ «-^l ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(J^ lJ ^ ^yc? ji y*^ ^ fi.-^ j I (* ^ (t-^ 

J.J a 5^ ^ *u <_bvajil ^5" JU*.I ^1 - L5^ 

O*' J-?' b^ fjir* yJ'^ j* JJ-f*^" -£1 

la. j l^ ^ (J ^ ub'^ “ b^ b^ ‘0„w»- ^ O Lv^-4 

^ v*^ ^ b (i" lyb-' S ' 

£• j ^ ^.wf. ^ ^ ,_5^~u ^-*ji_j - b>* 

\S L.S' yc.x^ ^ X, y, t/’'^ o^ y* 

Aj(j 1_J V (Jl^^***-***^ AJ 1-4+0 I 
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PAKISTAJI HI5TO» COSPERENCE 


- LT* aJ Ul,- 

5^ ^ {J*^ tJljjLJ ^Uj ^ ^jjtJ 

«r*=< £. j*l jj' LS” ^5” LIlj_ ji~ ,^4^ 

^s^lt ^^1 . lji_^ l_S':^» ^^1 JjT ^ Ja 

(JJ Ull^ .J aS' l._jA A) Aj ^ 

1^ i-Jj A-*-' j'-*'' S’lA'l -^1 ai T ^ «aIiI 5* A J* 

^ -Uji ” jf ajL ^ « Uj ajUa<oj>-« 

A~i B" Jj Cyj,^ <i_'»-<i_jl-* a 5” ^ JL^ ^ Ijl IfS'j 

C*^il **3— tH at' 1-Ha* U*5 JJ' ii-'*- Al aJa<U-^ 

iU Aj ^A 4^ A-JI ^ 

03*^l «-_>i-^J I^A Jl» y5^ C4*.lAl*i_ JjU aT" 

- i. JA-a A^lj ij-j-j o^^3— A (Jj Ia B* (jAAjB* Ljlf-i a5^ ^>a 

AA^ AS. *■**■ ^ A?*H ^1 A*. ^ t-tWlj A-a. o' 

aj'ajI 4^ 4^ B* iS-A-k aVOT AjVJtjL. ^ Oa^j'a^ a tA^ 

Alj-i OLjLfcj B^ AA^ ^5" A* 

j^Ta-..U) jliji >1 ^^4^ ^SL a-a. ^I y 

A»'i’ ltia a.^J .C*' aj*-^ jj' l+J '-s> a^” j'-aJ Ja’’ 

aaa-a' B” 1>a1=a. ^ ia*-*a=- Z- '-A*; a.5^a5* . Ij I*. >» 

A^JA3 A— *A ^'j Ai- 

-iy*'* JA vC ^ c;> 

Aa^'a*^ j'jA^ a 5^ Jt. Lo' a^Ia B" 1 U3 5" o'*. 

jU J-JI jS~] ^ jU >i^ji JA* |j-»J( iJ y'-'o’- “i- 

J-A* ■-^A_pa Ja-a Aj A~L- . US' Jji. ^ £. ^A^A- i5-' 

^A I Ja* il ‘A^ >-'l>A' A* OIa,- £. o'a a^ 

Ai jf Ai A^ ^ja-a lAA^ S y-S^ ia“!ai“ aauU. ..a. 

Ajujj +jii ,jjA^ \yy~* fj^ 3-^ il ^'a" li'*'’ “ 

aT Ijlj ^ A, ^ am," J5' Ij^A^ r'>< J 

o'*- J-Ai' z.t,AA-( -o'aS’ aaU/u,^a-,;M"| J*Va^> 
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^ tjT jji tjT <^.5* L5" ^ lU aj 

V* ji' k_^ t-Aplisl 

jjl Ijl^jl ^ 1*^ il ^ jAift. ^^l 

it' JJ* ^ il ct' ‘cL. ct' ^ ^ V^i^o ^ 

03^ ^S^\ ^ S 

^J-4»j1 jja-» (Ji^f^ *3 ^ y J 3 ^ /-^ ^ 

- 0_^ v_,Jj2-» ol5^^-f cjVU. ^-cf j I 

(jU- (_5^ c«5j ^ «— »l5^A-» '^3^ ^ (_54^ •'j 

- jfcUj ^1^ 5^ 

IgJ LO'^ (^* c>*^ ^ ci*^^ ^3 *£l CjIs^A-* 

(d_3^ JJI 

jjl LgJ d:^j>!^ '‘J -4j (_rH “yj J*^*' 

Oijj:^ l^p5^ ^ Ij O^s^il S 

— ^ (J^j 0^3^^ L-^ ^ ^ 03 

3 ^ ^ Ut> yij j ^•**1 <^J .5~ 

/ij i. fj^ «t IjT a^«-«*aT 1 j-^ 

t ** 

dJJ tlj^ (J^ (J--»^l - (JUjtI«l (^ 

lJS^ ^|0 1 - (33^ 3^ {j3‘^3iA ^ **^3 iS 

AE# ^ 1*^ ^ Ol^ cJ^®^ ^ ,Pc^ '3 ^^lj,jv^ 

OX* f t5jlj U.:i ^ i5jU 1 ^: 1 }’ • «jj i;UJI t^yJ-T ^ 
^ Oj^yl Jjl ^ £,ojli\ il fOiJL. 

cZiL^ *3 J3^ (S^ O^ ^ I 

il ltI - oi 6!A*I ^ ^ I ^ 17 ^ AjJi ^ 

J-j' 0^3i ^3^" je O^V-il J-^' 02^3® J” ^5^*32^ 

“ oU^ *^s^ 

Bribery & Corruption in Bombay *->1x5^^^! Jl^j \ 

: o^ O^ A*ilj If Jx» ^ OU. J^l ^ 

tc:i *--0^57 Xj.-« Axjj3£|_ 03«>=7 ,^5^ «-^y 
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S tri jji ^ ir' S Of>j^ jf’ji'- S i-^jy 

f'**! a- lj>-* ^ £. ■> — ^ A—** ^ SI jVjI 
-US' .jUl Ujl. J J-2:— . il ir' £. S Oj? 

Jn I'A* iJ’mj I ^ I 

jA ^t-SLir^ W Ujl j^iSjk 

*_CJU ^ (JjlT ^ - 4 A.UJ ^ jLaI jiy ilj A^J*. 

cJ i^j jL*" jjl ^ 

— 'jiJ 0$“^* •■* ^ J-* tJ£.j~^ ‘Sj3i'~=l '*-• <!- 

‘ ^ (j-5* J u*< (j^-=< tr-'' *^'-£. tr— ck' 

i-S^I 4 jU.£. s' < *a (jU. Jv»JI t»T ^1 jjl sc. Ai Jj 

Ju K” iF-' !>*■ «>^ - IjA l_>lv 

<1 ijij3’£- 

Jlj) “ ^•‘A- VjaJI ” iJhI iT 

>J IjA jS^ *!-.>* 1 }^ W Va' 

(** ^ tjSS. S' |^«A (_5— 5^ ^ o' ^a"aa aH 

^ ol- J-»*' lA-* ^j-l' - <L.a^ i-AJaA' (J 

4 ^— ^ Aa-Ij IjA* o*' Oa-5^ a5^ UIa. jl^ ^\y\ JjA-* 
JUkJ UjLjl a-N jU.a .1 a^'Aj ^AtU-A-I ^ 

s' ,y> A A u-ajja IjSIaa . U aS" A-.Ja« aI O*”^ 

A— oH *^’'^1- O'* *^3 '-W A) A- £. 'j'^ cM' fV 
.AfA' C^aAa S' a'AaJ' il jaIj_ 

S' cji) ik rk^ <!— (ys^ J"*-* o*^ 

• ^ S ^ uaIa^ JfH ^J~. i.AJ" aIaa a3 LT ja-i-J NiVAl 

^ja^ a* jyA-< A>f— • SL o'* A^a- ♦'*' 

^ a011a 4 ^ AA.< ^jli A.*-. AJA-X 4 s' A** J" o' - tr* 
^A+J ijrfl.UJ' ^Ia' .=. o' a< Ja'* 'n JJ* <i- 'a* •'Ir’ 

1 ^^L.A*jk^'K' ^ 
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Axilj Jjl ^ 

(jir* Ojjlj Ol jij^ ^ 

Ci Ijtr* ^ ^ J b ^ - 5 ^ ‘ 4 “ ^ 

< ( tXXh Ij ^ ^ ^ - 0 _ 5 "f‘~*“ ^ (_ 5 ^ L 5 ^ 

J.3. jjl IJ jS^ la-^ ^ uU^j5C>. (_£^li>y lj.ft> Av»^ cCT*^ (-^ 
jjl l*^lj -i '(^ ^ l/^ (J‘‘^^ Ulii 

ol^X^l OjJ ^Jtr* i£l ck-^ ■AjLm. ^ {J^A^ 

— * 


'“■^ 

^9 ,_^l j_j) (SjJj^ Ulo 

„ Aj l_jj ^ J~ l5^ ^2. U*^ _5~^ ^ (J-i^ I 

H ^ - 1§J ojf 

j-T” o^ J-A®! k_ tr' ^ 

|fc Aj I kA«4 

‘-^i^ JJ^ kO* OL*' J-A^l 

«£1 ^ C5^J^ .Av?l» 

(j2^^ S O^ ~ ^Ijj 


(J^J »— »lj ^ 

ltW H lT' ‘^b 

' c^ ^ b’'^ JJ^ 

S' l.* K .g-5^ ^_^ JJ^ (*_^* a5sLj' {_p^ 

^ (j Ij^ (5 jj ;> a5o^^ 

— jS " U ^ ^ p^>A .2 jS" ^ L i 

iSjir* ^S' C^ j* ^ Scr*^ ^ (jt^ O*"^ S 

o>Xpj )S ^ dUi^ (S^ ^ ■“ _5_/^ iil^-Lil 

aT S Jl^ k_ 4^“U _ [^ 

“ ^IJu-*! -/w o^ j {J-^ ^^*“ 1.5"^ ®-J 
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PAKISTAN inSTOR^ COVTERP.SCE 


jS' ol»- Jv»jl <5^ jljJ jiyC Af J».T 

U"* O Jj' jpL-j* 5LS" I 

ir»'j 'i- ^ 

^ i/'lj Ol»- JvJI ^ CJS%, 

-IjV vU AIU.J L)l dU J^l . UJ 

*JU.j aj jl JL*. ^ 

A=.' <i- ^AA\) 

iSj*'" ^ £L lT^ ,jS^ 4»»*- f S' 

X UL ^\ ^ a_ 4 II* _ tJ 

art ‘JJ - ti ^ f lij'j 

J-*' d! iJmIU tX/ Ij jjl Ijjji) 

0^*“ 4S. 

J—l a!_ y^Lfj- ' ^ OjJj^ 

«!_ <JU. J-.il - s' jXuA. 

0*1 Ji A=X •jjil ^^•J— j'A' 

U*’/^ -li* ** /I 4^ ^ 

s' ol.- J-A>JI jjl ^ ‘ 

aJLj J|>- . ^ 2. ^r- J“ 

^rrt’ ^'«i-A* '- At 

(lr^J ir. -uUjj jl 

SCX Jl^ jXj ,j-t— ^ ir^ 

— ,j-. jl ~ ^ l^ji aU.^^- Blill ^ ^XIj 

rto' a^ Ai-0^ £. J-' £. Ail“ J^l ” 

A^ /l -a. ^S)^J' r^ i!f>U •'A^ -tJju' 
d^ i. a^'>- ^ ^aU U ^ yAj o*^ 

U&jl S' JJ jj' Vf ■4>— 

aX .t, U>» lA-t J'd- *< y*l X *+' ^ 

X Jl>- oJ ’ 'aI W 4-1 J-l A* LT 
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IjA ^ 6^ <51 ^ <-r^ 

i3!>*^' 05*^ il -? l:5C**U 

» ^J^ ^ ^3 

^ idL (JtAisI ^ Ji 

fjapa*» ij,^ - Jji 

^, 7 ^ U^ bfz^ ^ 

^ -5 J (*-r?^ ^b L5*^ ‘*^* J-5^ 

<_)^_j-^l jl ^ ■“ ^ l.*5lc.l>. 

- fj^ ojb XI 

(jc* ^L,j^ (J^ ^ <J^ (J-i^l ci- 

Ajj. 4 jT «— jIj^ ^ (^1 ? L5^ I* ciJ-^ 

^•*■ 5 ^ ^ L 7 ^ •• ^ 5 ^ ^J, 

j^a Ij Itj j_p*A A j^L*J 

ur^ Ojjl:> jjl OjA IxJ 

jjU 1*1^1 (jiji^ ^ j,A j_ji jS^ 

^ .j U>A> oUJo> l.jcf'^ 

^1 •'j - <J^ Aj XL «J^ 
J-^l oJjU^ Oj^j-i lt' 

J3^ ^ 1 - IX" _X^ 
tS” a*t^^ u*-* J-9* ijr^ 

^_j^*f pjb aX d-aUcSC^ X {*-«^ 

^ (_jd "^.X^ I J*A) tf«Ajj j_jj ^“Asj jAjI 

_/J <X t3''^ u-^L^ Aj ^ l>A^ 

aJIj^ Xl Oj-S-^X* X^-X^ ^J^:r* i^Uil (^UV 

<^r-S^ -^b L5^* ^ (j^X 
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PXKISTiS m«TORV CONTEREhCE 


Uil J- ^1 

•j-" •=. J* H ij- y W*J i./' 

0>5^-i— •£. jS' Jiu JiS ^1 _ 

*Si, ^ J" 

J S *^>6^ trAi4 J-lj ^ 

lH^IiJj— jjl jjl U3 uXt 
"Jj^ JJ^jI 

(pa j n-n i — 1} yl ui^O 

0>)Vj— . 1 jjl ^ jjT” 0l£. Lfijal 

j'-’ ^ «i- irr* ■-(*' ■‘^ ■‘^bJ'f <=. 

? l^j LT" J-i (jU. J" 

J ^ t*- ^ jh .,4 I ^ U t t;*) 

* I 1 r^i ij-" 1*^ tJ “ " *44.jj S' oj^ l-«l* 

‘ ' £>* ij-l ‘ u^l>~ lT* S 

l_f* ^L.^fV»-«.l i.-iV' iJ-J 3 y*£l 

<i- (j“l) — «S- ^ y *i j-t-^ - *♦' 

4 j U-f.) fli 4 SL. ^ *..lj Iji^ jXLi' ^ 

«=. o'y^ S ji •* y^ * m • r y ■'^ 

J-*-* y f'* £. '-r^-*-' •^*3 ir" ir' - *~-rt ''X 

jjl 4i. uf ijj 1^1 ^ 

fX^jj I 4 T t_il^ ^44.L4 K" ^ ^ \X* 

uT fX^ *J3j 03* jtJ «i_T ^ c - tJ*. S *-^ V-' 
jJ' ^ ^tl*. iy»»L. ^1 Uw ) It SSjyS* AljU. B ^ iS 

4^— ^ *»-lj •‘X £, «LV4^ y— elf— 6 ^ ‘t*“ 

^1 «!. *»-lj ” jBV“ 4^1“ J-*'*- 3- ■Jj*' y \r- j'r-' *=• 
iJjt jjjl*. cy-»lj jjl l^4^ ir\ .w' 

*4 vS=jl S' oU J-" I- 

J'jC-4 .JS ^^jl* vJ !»*• u-;U irl (<< 4 ^/" 
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k jA Ij oj cl_^ j* j-laJL-» ^J^\ (J lik. ^ 

^5' ^ O'^ ^ J*" 

— • lAft. ^ j -tf£_ (jU 
(jUS^Jj j*^«l j — /^ , 

(jL-4j>i [j -5^ 

Oljl>u cPj j —A I 

jl c^.uil ^ Cy *^ 3 j 

^ ^ —At 

u^?* {^5^ ^Ar 

ki Cy^ 

CjUSIj - a] A^ ^ A*5l_j ^ OU- (J^?l , 

•• fji^ ie£iL Jsl C- 

jl>“ J-** J'* JJ^ ‘*‘2^ ^ ir' -A 1 

- (JLjLv ^ u->5^ iSj'^ ^ ^ 

-gr^^* ^*-**1 ^J^ J> I -AY- 

? U5r*. ^iCj Ja;*- Aj 

\S (^* 0*1 u'-^ <i_J^ ‘>jT fj^c) -A'* 

aU*- a5^ jlyl k- ^ 

- d*^A ji J Ujil ^ ^ j^kJ Aj - k_ cl^ 

Oyik \3jS' k^ ^ (^1 

_y45vj j»U ^ Ulj 1 1 * 

- L5^ <-)*^ J '5 Y O' iJH S ^ ^ 

i (j^^fcuu (Jr^\ -c£e ^ - (S^ ^ ^ 

CT^ (jr^ -- <S Ojiz^ 

^ . — : U-> 
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PUaSTA-N inSTOKV COVFUJE^-CE 


^ SL ir' - 1 

L-U*- f l< *i_ ell- J^( t J' ^ 

^ ^ \j^ ^ .ir* ^ iS' 

•— y I 4 J LTfJ i-jUj ij- j^tr— LJ" -r 

? ^ CAnA*J|jLt »*• V* j3^ 

- 145 ^ uij (j-* v'^ £, -li-- irl 

^ Oyj^ iS' t)L>. 1^ ” 

I-* L^ I i, y-l jjl LT ^Ij liU. J- jfe* 

cr*-' *1^ CJ*V- ‘i- 1 J“’>~ - *-1 

“(^ Ji ■‘l-'ll £>* lJ ul- J-»*l *CVU. ^ 

•-iLS'ij^l ^ yT ” *5" ^ ^ ^4}l 

«2.yl ^ ^ Ol— J-»ll er* 

*i B" ij— o^ ^ - l>* trrl ol-jJ.1 ^4^ 

*1^ «=. j!>^ Ji ij*-!>»“ «1- Ul- l-J* V*’ 

^ ^ ~ „r^ ^ A^Oyi^ < U5 

er* ^ |J*^ cT-^ B" iJWiU* 

•=■ ’J ^ •i- ■“ Jlr- ^ jj *4. (** ’ .jii ij ii' 

«i_ ol- ^ er* >3*— ^ r*' tr' ? l-S” v ,^^-3 

•<5oVl- . ^ J-.II ^1 ^ irli J1 o*-tf— 

- erfr" tf Jrt er- ->.'1* <i- ej*'-*— ^ *i- 

erl< il-T *r a. ce-jj > jU B'oT/l 

..^^a_ ur 

— a. J" J >— » •) I'J v!^*- y i-£~^ 

vi*-. |V>-i( oU_£,*a—. oLi^ ^1^ jj us^’’ 
jJU ^ #iljj .jlJjl B" trl y ^ ir* jjl lt* ltt^ 

jl*5C( i_Cjl ^ y Jl» -.i- l^l*- \j~‘ o* 

*r i pit ij- a. ijSj tr- u'l -a I** --w— > 

oV -v - o>* e— ■*^ ’ — “ 
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Ij l»- jjl a5" ^ ^ 

u5Cj I ^ Lo ^ j* _9 A*^Vj AiU ^ t>- 

iSj^ H (jjjjjk jjl c$Lr=i.l S 

jJ^I a5^ ^ ^ [x.^S^ j j Lya>:J I 

( i XaS^ 1 

- ^ ^■:>z^ u-s^-J 6J ^ ^ J ^ Ij j^yJUvi*- 

^ aLm.Li* ^ ols^V^ !_j-s44, 

XI 4^^ XI i*3^^'* jJ^ ^ (jU. 

^4- j-5^ X'^ (Sjy=^ 1*^ j3^ iS J^** cJ**'^^ 

g^ g^''^ C_?^ S' tJ**"^^ 

j*^ ^ (j^ {J>v=^l XI g^y^ 
XL O^ c£t X- y ^ 3** 4*X” ( — ^ aj 

^ 1*^ aJujw u5oU.I jj aJU*; 

jJ^ ^ g^J C.5^ (J>5^ t-jl ^ 5 ^ 

- y 


\ 







j^^IiXj oW^ iSj^^ 




A*j ^ (a o ^ ^ ) I* Li jjB-# (jjjl“^ 

j2jj JJ I (J Lk<>» aIj j^aJI ^ (J5_jj|jj 


oUJu.^^ aJU-Ol 

i ( Vji' -IV ^-1^ ^^<44^ ^ ^ (^ ^ 

6 1 ^ ^ ^**' 
JjIj jl 

jl^ AjLrtjJ (jlrfS4V_J^ ^^.A-CV^i 

^ ^ j^ Ol 

•^s^ j^ Cx*^ j ‘^J ^ -9 t/^ 

^ L UT iai. CX» j .i 


u4gX«,flj ii— J^-***^ 

t-^jl^ ^L5" i_jUa:^ ^ <( ^^<gB4* u5Cj Lf 

: ji IL 

0 »U^ I j^J Iaj O _J^ (J J‘^> 

Sw+L oiijS^ jJj ^ 

J i J AaA L)_^^ 

^:>^J ^ c^ j! ^ 

j^(iAH4A^5 ^ 

jt j^PcJI 

Cr* ^ *'■’ <j>?‘ 3* ‘-’J ^ 

iL ^^yto L^ J^a>. 45^ jl 


eC^3 jl Ijj,^ AXslj 




c I ,\f\C AC^^aIk . jlyUl i_jJrcAA^ Ao^jJ 1 

nt--. »5rj<,±,, J , O-t^-i o»2a >\^*J (^5**i j^**VI ^ 
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^ (jA— ; ^Jjl 

tr^ 0>t^l - I ^^*-JI ,JhXt ^ 

LT^ (J*^ ^ O^ w*-^ LT*^ *^1 •J-^ ,_^1 ji^ 

*n T» S' o^l-ij jjjJ . jU-l j^uT I _j- iJ^I 

£. - l»j jijj^ K'j>»V -Uj »Tr 

- C— ^ . 1 ^ ^Lmt^I; Is^ 


V*T-^ vV^ ^ ^ 

*< ^Ij ^j-» »_*~>UaJ (J ul - ^ 

4£i>* ^ tc-J>i4 tr' - V* (J3-* 

o ^ jjUJiA-ji t!_^ *L.ilj 

JJ* di>* cA fe' ^^— i 

^jk-. jjl 4^1 - LT* 145^ tt I yl A-.1 tr^ 

wur^i S^^xa <-i— " 

AliT*OI A-*- ^Il 4 jL.^ a 7 U.^ ^Ij ^ * I rr I 

*^o I JUjI 

• L.jl{ 4^ l; Ayyp.^) »U- ^^JJI yX Oc- • 

-*4^ ^ V--U1 Oji'Ji jf jS' J*J 

Z« •L-jli ^ I4J jxL. iji ^ ^ 

^ ( 4k-*j- ^ ) rnr ir^ -^il 

. IjS” ill* ykl t-V^ 

*-V“ y 

jaS \JX^ jI j aJ^U j 


r- ‘Mtr 'r 4**^ 

- -ei\\A *- 

•r 

4 ,* yu jittr ^S ^/xx ^ Uj- 

>/ ^ UK * 
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^ aJj oU oi-^' ^ 

1.1,, -.5 JUI ^ Obu oU fj=‘ ■^“U U^" 

. K" ltI ^ SL 

1 i l ^ _9j9 lAu-u Lo.« Oy^ 

t^u JjJ 

^ ^ jJj ou JU^ y^u. JjjIa. I^j:^ ^ jj^ 

Ot^ToU (»ru aj ft t <1 ,y-^' LT^ 

.JujV ^ ^ ^ 

: ^ 

c*«l ^ ^ (3^ j 

c:.«l 3 ^_5®^ "./f^ I iSyj^ 

<s^\ ^ ^ j'j'^ 

c^-l \S^_^ j*'*^ Cijts- ^ jl ^ 1^ I 

,_^l t-Xj ijii ‘'“^5^ ^^SCflj 


^1 fc , ^ .oil ‘-»j-\s ^y* £-\y-i^\ t-ilsJs 

• y^ e^ 1$^ -ftl y-^ (JjJ 

I Jaslsfc l JSi\^\j^\ 

j^jjJl^^x-l I (_3aI_5 <X^^ ^s" ^ (l 3_J"^) 
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